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Preface 


Religious principles can win the world— 
provided the voice of the local church is heard 


A YOUNG PASTOR, writing about his theological seminary in 
retrospect, makes this rather surprising statement: 


In the matter of effective public relations, a number-one con- 
cern of every church in the contemporary social setting, absolutely \ 
nothing was taught in the seminary. I learned nothing about the 
ingredients of an effective parish paper or how to do a productive 
sales job in promoting either program or finance. I was never 
taught anything about writing in a way to win assent. The matter 
of a good church calendar was never mentioned. All these para- 
phernalia of parish administration are no substitute for the basic 
training of theological thinking. But there is not a man going out 
from theological school into the parish ministry who does not run 
smack into these things in the first month of his first pastorate. 
And after all, it is for the training of parish ministers primarily 
that the seminary exists. 


This book, which has developed out of a long, practical experience, is 
an attempt to help such pastors and other religious leaders who desire 
assistance in the field of public relations for the local church. While the 
book is written primarily with pastors, directors of religious education, 
church officials, and youth leaders of churches in mind, everything possible 
has been done within these limitations to make it acceptable and useful 
to rabbis. Interfaith aspects of public relations are specifically treated in 
several sections. 

While it is hoped that every chapter will speak authoritatively, it may 
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nevertheless interest the reader to know that the author has been an active 
participant in very phase of public relations covered in this manual. 

Although this is a practical book, certain items of counsel and inspira- 
tion have been injected when they have a direct bearing upon the topic 
under discussion. One of the things which makes this volume different 
from the usual manual is that it is a blend of factual material with re- 
ligious values. No apology is made for this deviation from custom, since 
its aim is to stimulate better public relations as well as to describe how the 
task can be accomplished. 

The how is important, and these pages set forth in detail the ways and 
means of fulfilling the required assignments. Yet, because approval and 
active support by the general public demand much more than mechanics 
and know-how, this manual ventures to show the way to good public 
relations through proper attitudes, personal approaches, and social prac- 
tices. After all is said, done, and written, after all the promotional material 
has been distributed and all the mass communications media employed, 
if the spirit is not strong and courageous, if the aims are not lifted high, 
then the very success of the whole enterprise may do great harm to the 
cause of true religion. 

That is why we insist in this book upon making a clear distinction be- 
tween the means of public relations and the goals to be achieved through 
public relations. That is also why we lift publicity and promotion to a 
public service level. The means must never bring discredit upon religion. 
The tools of public relations must be used effectively, yet they must never 
become ends in themselves. 

The real problem facing true religion is not that of learning how to 
use these tools, but rather that of winning the attention, interest, and 
active support of the mass of the people. Religion has what people need 
desperately. But how shall they know this? Who really believes this enough 
to broadcast it universally? 

Those who do believe that in true religion there is salvation must com- 
pete on an equal basis with powerful propaganda machines of rival causes. 
Unless religion brings its own message outside the churches and syna- 
gogues, out into the world where people live, it will find itself battling 
increasingly against greater and greater odds. The Voice of the Church 
rings true; it carries the message of salvation. Right now, however, it is too 
often drowned out by competing ideologies. Sometimes it does not get 
even within hearing range. How can it accomplish its redeeming work if © 
it cannot be heard? 

Sometime in the near future we hope that the forces of religion will 
unite in a common world strategy and develop instruments of communi- 
cation equal to the task. Until that times arrives we shall be forced to do 
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the best we can with what is now available, and create on the local level 
public relations tools which will be a credit in themselves and, at the same 
time, render a service to the total cause of religion. 

We therefore center our attention in this book upon the local situation, 
along with its possibilities. 

Christianity, or any other faith, is just as strong as are its local units. 
The real test today does not come at the top, where ecclesiastical officials 
make the policies and determine the programs, but in the thousands of 
villages, towns, and cities where members of local churches do, or do not, 
carry them out. The strength of religion is being tested in local communi- 
ties, and the enemy does not attempt to win the war in one major battle, 
but through a multitude of little personal engagements. 

The purpose of this book is to increase, improve, and strengthen the 
basic public relations tools of the local churches and thereby give the prin- 
ciples of true religion a much greater hearing. Religion does have a good 
opportunity, even in this kind of world, of winning the struggle for truth, 
righteousness, brotherhood, and peace—provided the Voice of the Church 
is heard through thousands upon thousands of local churches, synagogues, 
chapels, and mission stations all around the world. 


STANLEY I. STUBER 
New York City 
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PART ONE + PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Chapter1 ° Why the local church needs an effective 
public relations program 


This chapter, while not dealing with practical 
techniques, outlines the foundation for an 
effective public relations program 


IT IS APPARENT to anyone who has given the matter half a 
thought that the Church needs a positive, constructive public relations 
program. The need is obvious, but the accomplishment is not yet realized. 
Sometimes it would appear that as the need grows greater the hope of a 
unified and carefully directed public relations program grows dimmer. 
It seems impossible, for the moment, to bring the various faiths, points of 
view, and theological interpretations close enough together to create any 
over-all policy. Denominational-wide efforts must therefore be imple- 
mented at the local level. The hope for the immediate future lies in the 
work of local churches within the community. They can make use of the 
very best public relations skills which have been developed in the secular 
field. 


The Church is under attack around the world 


The Church is fighting for its life. This is nothing new. It has, in most 
centuries, had a struggle on its hands. Nevertheless this present warfare 
is so different, so universal, so fundamental, that the danger of losing has 
been multiplied many times over. 

Today there are totalitarian forces at work in the world. They want 
to destroy much more than the organization of the Church. They want 
to capture the very souls of men. This is indirectly abetted by widespread 
indifference. 
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Therefore the attack against the Church is not merely on the surface, 
but reaches down to the basic principles of its faith. This world-wide 
attack cannot be ignored. It concerns every member of every local church. 

Now what are some of the fundamental issues in this world-wide 
attack on the Church? 

In the first place, the entire spiritual structure of the Church 
is under attack. “God does not exist” is the contention of the materialistic 
world. “Religion is the opiate of the people.” “We are so powerful and 
mighty that we can get along without God.” Both the secular and the 
atheistic worlds are making it difficult for the Church to proclaim its 
message of the universal God of love. It is even harder to get the message 
accepted. 

In the second place, the organization of the Church is under attack. 
The Roman Catholic Church is facing a desperate struggle against the 
billowing Iron Curtain. Protestants, without any one force to bind them 
together, fall prey to the common enemy which is determined to divide 
and conquer. 

Then again, in the third place, the Church is under attack just where 
it hurts the most—in the area of its basic principles of Christian service. 
The enemy is saying—and saying it loudly and repeatedly—that Chris- 
tianity has no real concern for the brotherhood of man or for the welfare 
of people as a whole. It is charged with being the handmaiden of Capital- 
ism. The accusation is that if it had true compassion for humanity it 
would not encourage segregation, would not cater to the rich, and would 
not support a missionary policy based upon imperialism. 

These charges are not altogether true. But there is just enough truth 
in them to permit the enemy to use them for propaganda purposes. 

The Church cannot afford to ignore this constant world-wide 
propaganda broadcast against its very life line. It must strike back. It 
must strike back not with hatred, double-dealing, and lies, but with love, 
honesty, and truth. 

Yet to do this it needs an entirely new conception of public relations 
—beginning right in the local churches. 


The local church must know what the public thinks of it 


While world opinion is an important factor in the ongoing program of 
the Church as a whole, the “success” of the local churches depends a 
great deal upon what their immediate public thinks of them. 

I have put the word success in quotation marks because true religion, 
from the worldly point of view, sometimes is a failure. It sometimes has to 
bear a cross before the people can see its saving power. 
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But, without compromising their principles, the churches must be- 
come aware of what people are thinking about them if they would fulfill 
their own mission. 

Surveys are an essential part of public relations. 

When an industry discovers that its business is lagging, although 
everything indicates that quite the opposite should be true, it usually calls 
in a public relations counselor. The first thing he does is to take a sampling 
of the reaction of the public (employees, buyers, and general public) to 
discover what is wrong. The product may be perfect. The public relations 
counselor may find, however, that the management-employee relations 
are at odds. The tensions, the speed-up practices, the bitterness within 
the factory have spread throughout the community. The solution of the 
problem is not a greater sales force, but better working conditions within 
the factory. 

Today business spends a lot of time and money building good- 
neighborliness. After all, a business concern is not merely a collection 
of isolated people engaged in a specialized task. It belongs to the whole 
community, since the employees usually have families and take an active 
part in the life of the community. Furthermore, stockholders and custom- 
ers also live in the community. 

Just as business makes an effort to determine what the public really 
thinks about it, so should the churches. Surveys, charts, polls are nothing 
new for churches. They have used them to discover how many new families 
have come to the community, to what denomination they belong, and 
where they came from. But discovering what people honestly think about 
specific churches is something new and different. How can a local church 
render an effective service if it does not check up on itself once in a while? 

Churches ought to find out what the public expects of them. All too 
often it is the other way round. The churches keep telling the public what 
to do. But, as service organizations, should they not know what the com- 
munity would like to have them do? Opinion studies and community 
research are important to churches because they develop both positive and 
negative recommendations. A church may find that the very thing it 
needs, in order to fill those empty pews, is a well-managed nursery each 
Sunday morning. The fault may not be with the preacher at all, but with 
a church which is not keeping pace with new developments in its own 
neighborhood. | 


What is the local church’s “Hooper rating”? 


The approximate estimate of a radio-listening audience for a particular 
program is secured by polling homes by telephone and asking, “What 
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radio program are you listening to now?” The most popular of these polls 
is known as the Hooper Radio Audience Index. A list of cities are sampled 
regularly. Radio stars keep their eyes on this Hooper rating to see just 
where they stand with the public. To the sponsor it is his bread and butter. 

The value of having a good “Hooper rating” lies in the fact that it 
gives assurance that (1) people are actually listening and (2) that they 
like the program. 

It is well for the local church to test itself on these two points. 

How does it know it is reaching the proper public? How is its weekly 
program “getting over”? In order to have the Voice of the Church reach 
not merely the saints but also the “sinners,” these questions must be 
answered fairly and squarely. 

Why not try some test samplings? 

First of all, begin within the church itself. Test a series of sermons, 
a special course in the church school, various types of programs and 
speakers at the Sunday night youth meetings, a movie, a Kodachrome 
presentation, a Family Night program. Make the tests very simple. Secure 
a definite positive or negative reaction. 

Secondly, after a few measurements within the congregation, it may 
then be possible to do some valuable sampling on a community-wide basis. 
This will probably have to be done through an interdenominational body, 
such as a council of churches or a ministerial association. 

By this means it is possible to measure the extent of certain attitudes 
in the community, such as: 


Brotherhood Church union Youth programs 
World peace Social service Counseling service 


Then again it will be possible to explore the reasons and the cir- 
cumstances which favor or hinder the growth of these attitudes. 

In the third place, and this is the most important of all as far as 
religion is concerned, it will then be possible to test the effectiveness of 
various programs in order to change certain attitudes. 


Many misunderstandings to correct 


Probably the most misunderstood institution in all the world is the 
local church. Any skillfully conducted community survey will reveal this 
sad state of affairs. 

People sometime think of the church as resembling a club for a 
select few. It may be considered rather narrow and provincial. Surprisingly 
few people, including church members, know what denominationalism is 
all about and why one church has a certain set of beliefs and rituals and 
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another has quite the opposite. And most people, particularly young ones, 
are at a complete loss when it comes to knowing the real meaning of 
theological terms familiar to the passing generation. 

There is widespread misunderstanding about the missionary programs 
of the churches. 

From all the complaints heard to the effect that the church is “always 
asking for money,” it is apparent that the way in which the church is 
financed is not understood adequately. 

Misunderstandings about the calling and function of the clergy are 
far too numerous to mention here. 

Then, of course, there are the misunderstandings about the place 
and function of the laity. 

These only scratch the surface of real and serious misunderstandings 
which plague the local church. The essential thing is to discover them by 
sampling particular age groups, classes, professions, educational levels, 
—men, women, boys, and girls. After the facts are compiled, the 
malady must be carefully diagnosed. The proposed remedy should follow. 
For how is the Voice of the Church to be fully appreciated if there are 
in every community areas of misunderstanding which crowd out the 
true message? 


A gospel to proclaim 


Above everything else, the local church has a message to tell. It has 
the Good News to proclaim. 

But it is not enough simply to tell the story of the saving power of 
Christ. It must be told with conviction and with authority. Every possible 
modern medium must be used, and used effectively. 

The preaching of the gospel is far more important than the selling 
of a cake of soap. Yet think of the millions and millions of dollars spent 
on advertising soap. The same applies to cigarettes, liquor, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, radios, television sets, and a thousand other things. 

Here, for example, are some of the media which can be used to 
proclaim the gospel: 


Newspapers Committees Word of mouth 
Magazines Awards Billboards 

Television Special campaigns Demonstrations 
Radio Pictures Letters to the Editor 
Outdoor bulletins Radio recordings Musical programs 
Car cards Postcards Speeches and sermons 
Movie trailers Window displays Sermon reprints 
Flyers Exhibits Special events 


Leaflets Electric signs Forums 
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Books Posters Bulletin boards 
Telephone Stickers Highway signs 
Ads Calendars Brochures 
Conferences Direct mailings 


The problem is to know how to use all or a part of this list of media 
in a way which is in keeping with the gospel message and which will get 
the attention of the various publics which the local churches must 
interest. That this can be done effectively is demonstrated in the following 
chapters of this book. 

Public relations is only a means to an end—the end in our case 
being the extension of the Kingdom throughout the world, beginning in 
each home town. We must always keep this goal in mind, because, as we 
use fascinating instruments of communication, such as television and radio, 
we may become so absorbed in the means that we will lose sight of 
the end. We must reverse this tendency. It should be clearly understood 
that our purpose in using mass communications media is to reach more 
people more effectively with the gospel message. While the form of the 
message has to be adapted to the medium employed, the message itself 
must not be changed or compromised. The whole world needs the whole 
gospel and it needs it now. 

It is time for Christianity to unite on great basic principles, regroup 
its forces, employ the latest and best communications systems, and press 
ahead in the fulfillment of the Great Commission. 


Winning public confidence 


One of the chief tasks of a business is to win public confidence. It 
often takes a generation to build such trust in a product. But once it is 
established, the brand name alone will continue to inspire the feeling of 
absolute trust and confidence. 

Christianity, as a whole, has won the reputation of true worth and 
value. Yet it has so often been “watered down,” or adulterated, on the 
local level that it is held in suspicion, and even in contempt, by too many. 
As lived by all too many church members and practiced by all too many 
churches, the gospel message does not resemble in the slightest the real 
thing found in the Sermon on the Mount. 

What we need, therefore, and need desperately, is a demonstration 
of elemental Christianity on the local level. 

It will do no good to preach, to publish religious journals, and to use 
mass communications media if the very product we are trying to sell to 
the public is disintegrating internally. 

Before public relations can really be of maximum service to the 
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churches there must be a widespread restoration of confidence in Chris- 
tianity. 

Think what would happen if by some miracle of the spirit every 
local church throughout the world were to become a demonstration center 
for the principles of Christ! This is exactly what we need to restore full 
confidence in the gospel. 

While public relations cannot remake the basic product, and need 
not in the case of Christianity, it can do a great deal to bring about a 
better public demonstration. It can suggest ways and means. It can make 
pointed suggestions. And in the earnest promotion of the gospel, these who 
do the promoting, if they are sincere and open-minded, will come into a 
new realization of the saving power of true religion. 


Molding public opinion 


How does one go about the task of molding public opinion? 

The experts say that two basic steps are involved: (1) you must 
deserve the public’s support of your actions and (2) you must let the 
public know the facts so that it can judge your actions. 

Now how does this apply to religion? 

It is certain that the basic concept of Christianity is worthy of public 
support. If it had not been, it would not have endured through the 
centuries. The real difficulty, as we have already said, is to reconcile the 
practice with the ideal. This can be done, and is being done, in many 
places: in local churches, in church community centers, in home and 
foreign mission projects. That it needs to be done much more extensively 
is apparent. 

We have probably failed more in regard to letting the public know 
the facts than at any other point. True, we have hundreds of religious 
journals and preach thousands upon thousands of sermons. We have had 
books and all sorts of promotional materials. But these are directed almost 
entirely to a relatively small public—those within the active church 
family, the inner circle. | 

If we ever expect to mold public opinion, we must do it by using 
the very instruments with which the mass of the people are familiar. It is 
useless to try to reach those who need the gospel the most by confining it 
within our local churches. Now is the time to release the gospel from its 
boundaries and to present it anew on a world-wide sounding board. 


Community, as well as souls, to win 


We must never forget that the Great Commission was directed at 
the nations of the world. 
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Our task is not merely to save individuals, but also to save their 
homes, their schools, their places of business, their communities, their 
States, and their nations. In other words, we must save the soul of the 
community along with the soul of the individual. Otherwise there will be 
a conflict which will grow increasingly serious. True religion can never 
be content with merely the souls of men. It must also have their minds, 
their bodies, and their communities. 


Chapter 2 ° How to keep the name of the church 
before the public 


This chapter introduces the basic principles 
which must become a part 
of a successful public relations program 


“CAN YOU PLEASE tell me whcre I can find the First 
Church?” . . . “Sorry, I have never heard of it. But it could be one of 
those on the next cross street.” 

How often, when trying to locate a strange church in a strange 
city, we have had this answer. People cannot be expected to know the 
exact location of all the churches in town, but they certainly should at 
least be aware of their existence. If the churches are public-relations- 
minded they will make a point of getting their work and program before 
the public in such a way as to be remembered. 


The art of being sincere 


In the process of getting the name of the church before the public, 
one thing must never be sacrificed or even compromised with,. and that is 
sincerity. Nothing can take the place of public confidence based upon 
facts and truth. It will never pay, in the long run, to cheapen the appeal 
of the Christian Church by resorting to some of the questionable practices. 
of the press agent. 

We advocate in this book a type of public relations for local churches. 
which magnifies and calls attention to a program of service which in 
itself has great news value. 

Truth, in these days of propaganda, is taking on new publicity value. 
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What democracy needs is a realistic accounting of its day-by-day 
accomplishments. What Christianity needs is to get before the public 
not little items about routine matters, but the dramatic story of changed 
lives, sacrificial living, and a faith strong enough to move mountains. The 
world is dying for lack of love, understanding, brotherhood. The Church 
has all of these. They should not remain hidden under a basket, but should 
be thrown vigorously against a sounding board, that the Voice of the 
Church may be heard around the world. 


Adequately representing the great cause 


One thing is certain—the whole world needs what the Christian 
Church claims to have. ; 

It is now necessary for the Church to do more than talk, or even 
preach. It must begin to act, and to act on a world scale. 

To some extent this has already been done through denominational 
missionary work. Yet even this has not been co-ordinated and proclaimed 
as it should have been. Today, with mass communications media, the story 
of world missions should be upon millions of tongues. What greater hope 
is there of winning the world to the ways of peace than through the 
preaching and practice of the gospel? 

Christianity is democracy in action. It is brotherhood in practice. 
It is salvation in reality. 

In thinking of good public relations, we must keep in mind that mere 
words do not make good publicity, good understanding, good policies. 

What counts is religion in action. 

Action is what we need. And not merely action within the Church, 
We are already busy enough within the Church, doing a multitude of little 
things. What we now need desperately is more—much more!—Christian 
action outside the church building. 

The churches will get plenty of favorable publicity, and create the 
basis of good public relations, when they actually put into practice the 
principles which they preach from their pulpits. The trouble is not that 
the principles are out-of-date or are not wanted. The real difficulty is that 
there is still a serious gap between talking and practice. 

There are, of course, many exceptions. One which received national 
publicity occurred in a suburban town just outside New York City on 
the New Jersey side. When several Negro families were being forced to 
vacate a tenement house which they had occupied for many years, and 
could find no other living quarters, the religious-minded people of the 
community formed the Broadridge Corporation, purchased the tenement 
by buying up shares of stock, and then rented the apartments to the same 
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Negro families. This process took several months to negotiate and had the 
support of most of the town and particularly the local newspapers. 

Just think of the news value in a religion which is lived out in the 
local community! 

We need not be sensational. We do not have to spend time trying 
to think up stunts. All we need to do is to apply the Christian message 
-to everyday life. In such a world as we are living in today, this will 
be news. 

We represent a great cause. If we can translate that great cause into 
local actions we shall be creating public relations of the very highest 
order. 


Primary importance of the local church 


The idea of a Church Universal is wonderful to comprehend, but 
what actually gets across in the community is the church down the street. 

It is the local church that has to bring the conception of the Church 
Universal home to the community. It is the local church that has the 
responsibility and the opportunity of dramatizing the world scope of 
the Christian message. 

Nothing is more important in building up good public relations for 
the Church as a whole than the thousands of local churches scattered over 
the map of America. They are at the grass roots. Out of these local 
’ churches come the moral and financial support of denominational and 
interdenominational programs as well as the religious leadership of the 
future. 

I have seen national campaigns bog down because the beautiful pro- 
motional material got lost or misplaced or waylaid before it reached the 
local congregation. Sometimes the material is held up in state or area 
offices. Many times the pastor does not desire to co-operate and throws 
the posters, leaflets, envelopes, et cetera, into the wastepaper basket. The 
campaign fails at that very point because it depends upon the contributions 
of members of the congregation. 

In the local church the pastor is the key person. He can be either 
a bottleneck or a channel. It is the purpose of public relations to get him 
to become, veluntarily and willingly, a channel through which the good 
news of the Kingdom may reach the general public. 


It’s the first impression that tells the story 


The Christian Church need not rush eternal matters. It has ideals 
and principles which are worth long and careful consideration. 
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Yet, living in a fast-moving world, the Voice of the Church must 
get the attention of the people who are restless, hurried, and filled with 
many doubts and fears. 

Still remaining true to its convictions, the Church must be able 
to wrap up its message in an attractive package and compete for the 
attention of the eyes and ears, as well as the minds and hearts, of the 
multitude. 

If the Voice of the Church cannot be understood, it will do little 
good. 

We need, therefore, a public relations approach which will be at first 
understood, and then appreciated, by the common people. Theological 
phrases must be rephrased in ordinary speech. The ecclesiastical language 
of even a generation ago cannot be grasped by the younger generation © 
today. We must again sit at the feet of the Master and learn to tell the 
gospel story in simple yet vivid language. 

Whether we like it or not, first impressions do tell the story today. 

Headlines, picture newspapers, illustrated magazines, books of 
photographs with scarcely any copy, outdoor posters, electric signs, all 
kinds of ads, tell their story quickly at a glance. There is no reason in the 
world why the Church should not do likewise. It needs to catch the im- 
agination of the mass of the people with a public relations program which 
will dramatize what Christianity has to offer for the salvation of the 
world. 

While the use of the press, radio, and television, along with other 
means of mass communication, may not represent fully the altar, the 
pulpit, and the sacraments, they can become the instruments with which 
to attract people to the more basic realities of the gospel. 

Christianity today must make a good first impression. After it has 
won the attention of the people it can feed them with the Bread of Life. 


Putting up a good front 


The Christian Church must never be guilty of trying to bluff the 
public. It does not have to do so, for all it has to do is “to put its best 
foot forward.” 

Putting up a good front is a proper public relations practice. 

The trouble with Christianity has been that it has presented to the 
world not its best side, but some of the more negative, stern, and forbidding 
aspects. It has emphasized death more than life; punishment for sins more 
than moral salvation; the cross more than the victory. While all of these 
elements constitute the Christian way of life, the time has now come 
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to demonstrate just what Christianity does for the individual, the family, 
the community, the nation, and the world. 

The way to keep the name of the church before the public is by 
putting up a good front. 

The church should act the part of a savior. 

It should constantly be doing deeds of helpfulness in the community, 
not especially for credit or praise, but because it is a part of its very nature 
to do such helpful deeds. 

It should be saying words of faith and courage, not merely to be 
quoted in the newspapers, but in order to give courage and faith. 

It should have a local program so vital and so rich in helpfulness 
that it will be just impossible for the community to overlook or ignore it. 

Putting up a good front is important in the advertising field. Look 
at the store windows, the beautiful displays and the attractive signs. All 
this pays off not only in increased sales but also in improved public 
relations. 

Selling religion is the greatest business in the world. Why, then, do 
we hide our best samples? Why should we be afraid of demonstrating our 
achievements? The pagan world ought to see what Christianity really has 
to offer all the way down the line. 


It’s the little things that count 


In the final analysis, it is the little things which are important. Jesus 
emphasized this fact both in the Sermon on the Mount and in his 
description of the Last Judgment. We are going to be judged not by our 
position or ecclesiastical status, but by the way we treat our fellow 
men on a day-by-day basis. What we sometimes deem unimportant God 
calls essential. The means, as well as the end, count a great deal as far as 
the Christian way of living is concerned. 

So it is with public relations. 

Little favors, a helping hand, a brief visit, a kindly word, all add up 
to good public relations. So do acts of brotherhood, charity, and forgive- 
ness. Going the “second mile,” doing what is not demanded or even ex- 
pected of us, creates good will. And public relations cannot get anywhere 
at all without this foundation of good will. 

St. Francis, when asked to instruct a young monk in the art of 
preaching, took him out in the highways of Assisi. There he “preached” 
by performing deeds of kindness. The young monk learned a Brent lesson 
that day. Preaching can be done without using words. 

So be careful of the little things. 

Fill each day with a few acts of kindness and a few words of en- 
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couragement. Make your church stand for friendly service. Always be 
ready to listen to those who are in need and remember that a church 
grows strong as it helps others. 

Moreover, get every member to act the part of the Good Samaritan, 
irrespective of creed, class, or color. A working church of this kind will 
not have to be concerned about good public relations. Others will tell 
the story. 


Make sure that the church remains the CHURCH 


We intend to emphasize again and again throughout this book that 
public relations for the local church means developing the resources 
at hand for the enlargement of the program and message of Christianity. 

There is nothing small or mean in the public relations plans which we 
recommend. 

Instead of lowering standards, we want them lifted even higher. 
Rather than compromise the Christian faith at any point, we advocate a 
much stricter allegiance to the basic principles of the Christian way of 
life. We believe that tricks, stunts, shabby exhibitionism only harm the 
real beauty and truth of religion. 

We contend that a halfhearted practice of Christianity develops poor 
public relations, and that what we need now to win the confidence and 
support of the people is an “all-out” campaign for Christianity as we find 
it in the New Testament. 

This is why the local church must remain the Church. 

Whatever is to be done to promote the cause of religion must be 
done in keeping with its spirit and purpose. It would be a tragedy indeed 
if, through mass communications media, people crowded our churches 
only to discover that they are spiritually impotent inside. 

Public relations can be no better than the product which it is trying 
to “sell.” This is why it is so important that every local church, no matter 
how large or small, proclaim day by day the realities which lead to 
salvation. 


Chapter 3 * How appearances make a lasting 
impression 


This chapter comes to grips with local matters 
which may not appear important in themselves 
but which are vital to good public relations 


FIRST APPEARANCES carry a lot of weight in the world of 
business and commerce. The same is true with the professions. This be- 
comes apparent when applying for a new position. The looks, the expres- 
sion, the personality of a person are checked very carefully, particularly 
in relation to positions which deal with the general public. 

Buildings, institutions, churches acquire a “personality.” And they 
are judged, sometimes unfairly, by first impressions. 

Whether we like it or not, those responsible for the good name of 
the churches must not fail at this point. There are many things of much 
deeper spiritual significance than the outward appearance of the church 
building. Yet, because the first impression is so essential in the area of 
public relations, much attention should be given to those very outward 
appearances which may or may not attract people to the basic principles 
inside. 


Appearance of the church grounds 


“What a beautiful church!” How often we have made that remark as 
we have passed through a town. 

Now what makes us say such a thing? It is not always because of 
the size, the location, or even the cost of the church. Usually it is because 
it looks as if somebody cared enough for it to take special pains to keep 
it looking attractive at all times. 
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Careful attention has been given to its finish, whether paint or some- 
thing else. The roof is kept in perfect repair. The shrubs and lawn are 
trimmed. The bulletin board is kept properly lettered and up-to-date. The 
steps are solid. And the driveway is in order. 

Because of the constant care and attention to details, the general 
impression is good. 

On the other hand, when a church is merle ced every person who 
passes by gets the impression of failure and defeat. It may be incorrect. 
The church may be strong and flourishing. It may be engaged in a great 
missionary ministry. Its preaching may be wonderful. Nevertheless, to the 
average person passing by every day the impression is just the opposite. 

A church which looks run-down is a mighty poor symbol of a 
victorious religion. 

Because there are as many people who never enter the churches as 
there are those who attend, even occasionally, much more thought should 
be given to reaching the general public by means entirely outside the 
sanctuary. Why is it not possible to have the church building itself preach 
the gospel seven days a week? It is entirely possible, if only we become 
a little more public-relations-conscious. 

Religion must not be confined to the interior of the church. It should 
be dramatized daily through beautiful public symbolism. Every church 
building should reflect the glory of God. Every time a person looks upon 
a church he should receive the impression that here is something vital 
and worth while; something eternal placed in the midst of a temporal 
world; a light of hope shining brightly in a very dark night. 


Pastor’s home must look neat 


The pastor’s home is a mighty important place. It serves both as. 
the abode of the spiritual leader of a congregation and as the social center 
for young people and other members of the church. | 

Church officials call there frequently. Various committees and meet- 
ings are held there. Almost every day is “open house”’ at the pastor’s home. 

Visitors, denominational officials, and missionary speakers are enter- 
tained there. 

Like the church itself, the pastor’s home becomes in the mind of the 
community a symbol of the Christian message. Therefore it assumes a 
public relations function. The impression it makes upon the community as 
a whole is important. 

A neat, well-kept home helps to give the pastor a favorable reception. 
He becomes associated with the place in which he lives. Not only is he 
_ judged by the appearance of his home, but it does something to him 
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personally. He is brought into an environment which is helpful to his work. 
He can render a better type of service because he does not have to over- 
come the handicap of public disapproval. 

A pastor, however, should not be blamed if his congregation does 
not provide the means with which to keep his home in decent condition. 
It takes both time and money to keep a home looking neat. The pastor 
should do his part—with the help of the church. The building committee 
must see to it that the pastor does not have a hopeless and impossible situa- 
tion on his hands. He cannot be expected to bring order out of ruins. 

Most congregations are beginning to appreciate the fact that a good- 
looking parsonage is a public relations asset. 

The same principle applies to the pastor’s automobile. 


Back-yard appearances 


Character is more than skin-deep. So front-yard appearances only 
are not enough. The same public relations principles apply to what takes 
’ place in the back yard. 

Back-yard appearances often give the pastor a “black eye.” To be 
sure, not many people see conditions much farther back than the front 
door. But some do. The public-service men do. And they count a great 
deal. They have eyes to see and tongues with which to pass on to others 
what they have seen. 

Emergencies happen once in a while which take people into the 
back yard. Young people make scarcely any distinction between the front 
and back doors. Therefore it is essential, from a public relations point of 
view, to keep the back yard looking neat. At least it will stop people 
from saying, “Yes, the front of the house looks all right, but have you 
ever seen his back yard?” The implications can sound a hundred times 
worse than the reality. Take no chances with gossips. ~ 


Timing the family wash 


What has the family wash got to do with public relations? The 
answer is—plenty! 

Certainly no pastor’s wife would think of hanging up a big family 
wash on Sunday. 

Unless the clothesline is entirely out of sight, a church funeral or 
wedding is no occasion for the family wash to be displayed. 

When a large conference or convention is held in the church, and the 
pastor’s house is next door, the wash should be postponed. Delegates do 
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not want to duck under wet clothes in order to reach the telephone or to 
confer with the pastor. 

Probably the best time to bring out the ean is the traditional 
Monday morning. This is usually an “off” day as far as church activities 
are concerned. An automatic dryer is the perfect solution, of course, but 
its cost is beyond many a pastor’s budget. 


Flowers speak of God 


A few beautiful flowers placed near the altar or the communion table 
can transform the entire appearance of a sanctuary. They remind us of 
the handiwork of God. Also they make us aware of the fact that some 
person or some committee has given thought and attention to the appear- 
ance of the place of worship. This in itself, in addition to the message 
which the flowers deliver, is a public relations asset beyond all measure- 
ment. 

Flowers speak of devotion as well as of aspiration. They need not be 
in abundance. A few well-arranged, well-located flowers often make a 
better impression. . 

By having responsibility carefully fixed, there is no reason why there 
should not be flowers at every service throughout the year. During winter 
months potted plants or hothouse flowers may take the place of flowers 
from private gardens. One satisfactory way to provide flowers throughout 
the entire season is to sign up in advance those who wish to provide 
them on particular Sundays. Many like to give flowers as memorials to 
loved ones. Each Sunday the bulletin should carry the name of the donor 
and, if a memorial, the name or names of those remembered. 

There is no reason why flowers should not also preach to those who 
pass the church or enter therein. A few lovely outdoor plants will help to 
indicate that in the house of God there is a love of beauty. If a rose 
garden, or a prayer garden, can be created next to the church, it will 
add to the appearance of the building and leave a lasting impression. 


Beauty can be simple 


An attractive church does not have to be large and costly. Some of 
the most beautiful churches are small chapels. Beauty can be very simple. 

Increasingly we are beginning to appreciate the fact that lasting 
beauty, particularly in the realm of religion, consists of simple, pure 
elements. 

The New England meetinghouses, with their steeples paingite up- 
ward, are exceedingly simple, yet they endure as classics. It is a joy to 
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look upon them. And along with the simple lines is a symbolism which 
directs our attention Godward. 

The mission churches of the West Coast are simple. Nevertheless they 
wear well and do not appear out-of-date with every passing style. 

The cross of Christ is simplicity to the extreme, yet think of its 
significance! 

Yes, beauty can be simple. Christianity is not a show. It does not 
represent temporal splendor. Its power is to be found in those things which 
endure to the end. Our churches should reflect this simple directness to 
things holy. 

This applies to church weddings as much as to any other service. 
Marriage is much more than a social occasion. It is a religious experience. 
Therefore the material display should in no way detract from the sacred- 
ness of the marriage vow itself. Expensive decorations should be dis- 
couraged. Often the elaborate affairs of the past were, in part, an attempt 
to hide the ugliness of many church buildings. The other motivation was 
a love for ostentation. Everything should be done to make marriage life’s 
most solemn moment, and even here beauty can be simple. 


Slips on the steps of the church 


“We must get around to fixing those church steps.” 

That is right—unless you want to get into some serious trouble. 
Weak or broken steps, steps which are slippery in the winter, steps which 
are poorly lighted at night, are certainly no contribution to good public 
relations. Instead they may even bring on a damage suit! 

Outside of the dangerous aspect of slippery or broken steps, the 
Criticism leveled at the church by those who have fallen, especially by 
strangers, is a costly business. 

Keep an eye on those church steps. See that they are in tiptop con- 
dition. Wherever people walk to worship God, guard them against physical 
dangers. Have a special care for elderly members of the congregation. 
Make the ascent to the House of the Lord gradual. In St. Petersburg, 
Florida, where old people attend church in large numbers, several 
churches have substituted ramps for steps. 

When erecting a new building, eliminate as many steps as possible. 
Let the worshipers enter the sanctuary from the street level. 


Keeping the driveway clear 


This may not seem important, but to some people, particularly those 
who are elderly or lame, it is essential to church attendance. 
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Keep the driveway to the church door, or the curb in front of the 
church, clear. Many drivers like to bring their families directly to the 
church door and then park their cars somewhere down the street—or in 
the parking lot reserved for members. 

When one automobile blocks the driveway or “hogs” the space nearest 
the entrance, all other traffic must detour. This is not good for the dis- 
position of the occupants or for the welfare of the church. The best 
thing to do is to place signs around each entrance—No PARKING HERE. 


Providing adequate parking space 


Many of us can remember when nearly all churches had wooden 
stables for the horses and carriages. Those days have been superseded by 
the horseless-carriage era. For some time there was plenty of parking space. 
But now it is a different matter, especially in the cities. Because so many 
people ride to church in automobiles, the parking problem has become 
acute. 

It helps a great deal to have a policeman stationed in front of the 
church to direct traffic. It also helps matters if the cars can be gotten off 
the highway into a parking lot. People will appreciate it if adequate park- 
ing facilities are provided by the church. 


Neat interiors are important 


Cleanliness may be next to godliness. Certainly they should go to- 
gether. It is hard to get into the right mood of worship if the pew is covered 
with dust or soot. 

There is no reason why the interior of the church cannot be kept 
neat and clean. If a full-time janitor cannot be hired, then voluntary 
workers ought to be secured. The House of the Lord must be spotless. 

The hymnbooks and prayer books should be kept in good repair 
and placed in an orderly way. The cards in the pew racks must be in 
their proper places. All bulletins from the previous Sunday must be re- 
moved along with all other papers. The leaflet rack ought to be given a 
weekly review. Everything on or around the pulpit, or at the altar, must 
be in proper adjustment. Kneeling benches must be kept in good repair, 
and torn carpets mended. 

Good housekeeping is essential as an aid to worship. 


Proper ventilation 

Some people are put to sleep by dry sermons. But all the blame 
should not be placed on the preacher. Many times poor ventilation is 
at fault. 
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How can one keep awake in a hot, stuffy room? 

And how can one listen with any great interest if, in the good old 
wintertime, a cold draft is hitting him in the neck? Moreover, little 
enthusiasm can be aroused in a cold, shivering congregation. 

Few churches can afford to have an air-conditioning system. Yet 
every church can have ushers trained to look about the comfort of the 
worshipers. 

This does not mean that the church has become “soft.” What it 
does mean is that methods may be used to keep those who attend wide- 
awake and alert, so that they can receive and act upon the principles 
laid down in the message of the day. 

Here ventilation applies as much to the mind and soul as to the 
sanctuary. We ought to ventilate our thoughts once in a while. But how 
are we going to do so in a church that has not been aired out from one 
week to the next and is musty from beginning to end? 

Churches can stand a lot of fresh air. 


Even the cemetery can become a live issue 


You may think that the cemetery is the last place in the world where 
public relations enters the picture. But such is not the case at all. Some 
very lively issues have centered around cemetery lots. 

How the pastor conducts a committal service has many public rela- 
tions aspects—with the immediate family at the grave, with the under- 
taker, and with his future ministry. 

What we have in mind here is something else. It is the appearance 
of the cemetery itself. This is particularly important when the cemetery 
is next to the church, as so often happens in small towns and in the 
country. 

Lots which are neglected, stones which have fallen over, grass which 
is unkempt, gates and fences which have broken down are no tribute to 
those who believe in the immortality of the soul. 

Yes, even the cemetery becomes a live issue in the community when 
it reflects lack of respect for those who have passed on to their glory and 
when everything about it implies defeat and decay rather than victory and 
life everlasting. 

The cemetery can be made a real asset in any community. Thought- 
ful, loving care, beautiful flowers, frequent visits, can transform fear into 
faith. The cemetery can thus become a place not of the dead, but of those 
who live in Christ. 
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PART TWO °* . PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH LEADER 


Chapter 4 ° How both the bulletin board and the 
sermon preach 


This chapter considers how the bulletin board 
can preach a daily sermon and why the sermon 
has public relations values 


IN THIS SECTION we deal with several chapters on practical 
public relations procedures for the church leader. We begin at the door 
of the church, take a look at the bulletin board, and then enter the church 
itself. What happens from the moment we enter the church door until we 
reach home again is of primary concern. Here is the real test of any 
religious public relations program. 


Putting ideas across 


The concern of the church is not merely to get people to spend an 
hour a week in church. Nor is it to expose them to a certain number of 
words. The chief responsibility of the church is to make the very best use 
of the time at its disposal. Its aim is to put over ideas. 

In other words, the Voice of the Church must say something worth 
while, something of eternal value. 

Some people feel that attending church is a plain waste of time 
and effort. There is no sense of worship; the music is terrible; the sermon 
is worse; the whole atmosphere is depressing. This is not generally true. 
Yet too many people think that it is. Here, at this very point, the church 
has a public relations job. It must convince the general public that when 
it enters a church it will receive fresh ideas, a living faith, a challenging 
program. Most of all it must know that it is the business of every church 
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to bring to men the message of the eternal God. Once having been con- 
vinced of this, the more practical matters will fall easily into their proper 
places. 
How can we put such ideas across? 

: We can begin to do so by living up to our Christian ideals. We can 
do so by proclaiming these ideals on bulletin boards and through sermons. 
We can so do by making the church service itself interesting and helpful, 
bringing God to men. 


The bulletin board attracts 


The bulletin board outside the church should not only announce the 
services of the week, it should also preach twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

Most churches employ a bulletin board for four purposes: (1) to 
display the name of the church, (2) to give the name of the pastor, (3) 
to announce the time of the services, and (4) to state the sermon topics. 
A bulletin board justifies itself by rendering these four important services. 

But it should do much more than this. 

It must be a preacher. 

One of the most valuable functions of a bulletin board is this preach- 
ing ability. In most locations it is in a position to preach to hundreds of 
people every day as they pass by on their way to school, the office, the 
factory, or the store. And most of these people will not be members of 
churches or synagogues. But all of them will be in need of a kindly thought, 
or a challenging idea, which will help them to get more out of life. 

While they may not, for the time being, come to hear the preacher 
on a Sunday morning, they will read what he has to say on a bulletin 
board. 

The message will have to be brief and pointed. It must be in large 
letters, so that people can read it at a glance. It should be changed twice 
a week. It should be illuminated at night, so that the weary, discouraged 
soul may also get the benefit of its influence. 

Sometimes a poster, particularly if it is in color, will be even more 
helpful. 

There are several companies which supply posters and messages for 
church bulletin boards. On the whole they are very good. However, they 
should not be relied upon entirely. Once in a while a message slanted 
to a local need, to a special situation, will be timely and appropriate. 

In order to serve this kind of ministry, the bulletin board will have 
to be placed where the most people can see it from the street. It should 
be of large size, enclosed, and illuminated from the inside. If your church 
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cannot afford to buy such a bulletin board, persuade someone in your 
congregation to make one. 

. From a public relations point of view, there is no better investment 
than a productive bulletin board. 


Electric signs and roadside bulletin boards 


In some communities the churches unite in maintaining an an- 
nouncement board at the entrance of the town. THE CHURCHES 
WELCOME YOU. Sometimes they erect a large outdoor bulletin board 
and have on it, in color, some message such as: FIND YOURSELF 
THROUGH FAITH—COME TO CHURCH THIS WEEK. Sign posters 
such as these are supplied by the Religion in American Life campaign, 
the United Church Canvass, and certain commercial organizations. Often 
an individual church has a sign by the roadside giving its location and 
the time of its services. 

I would encourage the use of all these various means of church ad- 
vertising as long as they are kept dignified and relatively simple. Cheap, 
sensational advertising has no place here, or anywhere else, as far as the 
church is concerned. 

Remember, a roadside bulletin board in poor taste is the worst 
possible kind of public relations for the church. 

The same principle applies also to electric signs. When they are 
simple and in keeping with the message they are meant to proclaim, electric 
signs can be of vast service to the church. A lighted cross, a floodlighted 
steeple or doorway, the name of the church in neon lights, can be 
reminders along the way. Light should certainly be associated with the 
Christian message. Christ is still the light of the world. If we can put this 
point across through lighted churches, lighted windows, and lighted 
symbols, we shall be doing much to bring hope to a dark and discouraged 
world. 


Keeping them moving with fresh material 


A bulletin board, particularly one in front of the church, needs 
fresh material in order to hold attention. If one saying remains on the 
board a month or so, if a poster stays up week after week, people will 
ignore it. A faded poster on a bulletin board is certainly an indication of 
indifference. It is mighty poor public relations. 

Today’s tempo has been speeded up almost to the breaking point. 
People have been trained, through radio and television, to expect a fast 
pace. While this does not necessarily mean that religion must follow suit, 
nevertheless there is merit in change and forward movement. 
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We must catch the attention of the person on the run. Between 
glances at the comics and the picture newspaper, religion must somehow 
get attention. One way to do it is to compete on the same level, with the 
same quality tools, as used by modern business. 

Motion, action, change, do get attention. 

This is why we must keep our church material new, different, and 
fresh. Once we get the attention of people through these new approaches 
to the eye, and sometimes to the ear, we must be prepared to follow 
through. Religion is meant to give confidence, faith, and hope. It is meant 
to give purpose and reason to life. Sometimes it is meant to challenge all 
our endless rushing about after material things which perish almost over- 
night. 

Get attention. Then use it for eternal ends. 


Posters can play a part 


Posters are a valuable asset in the development of church public rela- 
tions. In a simple, colorful poster, when it is well done, a great emotional 
message can be conveyed. A picture, with a word or two of caption, can 
often get action where a multitude of words fails. 

Posters call for action. Sometimes they may be used to get across a 
significant point of information. 

Most denominations use posters in connection with every-member 
financial enlistments, with youth projects, and with various kinds of special 
campaigns. Identical posters, in such cases, serve thousands of churches. 
As national director in the united world relief appeal, One Great Hour 
of Sharing, I supplied 165,000 posters to churches of various faiths. There 
is an impact from this wide national use of the same poster which is very 
impressive. 

One of the difficulties the average pastor faces today is not a scarcity 
of posters, but the proper use of the many he receives during the course 
of the year. Here he will have to use his good judgment, not in discarding, 
but in making proper use of each one. 

It is hard for me to believe that a pastor can receive more posters 
than he can possibly use—if he appreciates their real value. If he would 
put only a small fraction of the time and effort which goes into the crea- 
tion of a poster into discovering the best way to use it, the promotional 
efforts of our churches would increase by leaps and bounds. 

Believing as I do that every pastor multiplies his own effectiveness 
by co-operating with denominational promotional programs, I strongly 
urge the use of the posters supplied from the denominational offices. By 
tying into a national and world program, the vision of our people is 
greatly increased. 
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Besides, world evangelism is the chief goal of the church. 

By supplementing the poster with a local touch, by placing it in a 
carefully prepared exhibit, by having young people create their own 
posters on the same theme, we can do a “selling job” which will help to 
extend the Kingdom. Yes, posters can play a large part in the promotion 
of temperance, brotherhood, social justice, evangelism, stewardship, world 
missions, religious education, et cetera. They can if we will use them, 
instead of letting them stay in the study or office or somehow slide into 
the wastepaper basket. 


Value of multiple indoor bulletin boards 


Have you ever noticed how effectively labor organizations are using 
posters? 

Notice how the YMCA and the YWCA make use of their bulletin 
boards. 

Is there any reason why the church, and the church school, should 
not have a number of bulletin boards? It does no harm if a person happens 
to see the same notice or poster twice. In fact, it does a lot of good. The 
ordinary person has to see or hear a notice more than once before it makes 
much of an impression. 

In our larger churches it is imperative that we have a series of bul- 
letin boards. Otherwise many members who, for one reason or another, 
only attend a single phase of the church’s total program will miss out 
entirely on the others. For this reason, in a graded church school there 
should be a bulletin board on every floor. Moreover, it ought to be in the 
most conspicuous place possible. 

One bulletin board is usually not enough for a church which has 
more than one entrance. A single board is not enough to serve all the 
members, and all the members should be treated equally. Give each mem- 
ber the same opportunity of learning about conferences and conventions 
by having a sufficient number of bulletin boards. 


Public relations value of the sermon 


The pastor is a man of God who works with men. He is set apart for 
community service. He is a public figure. What he has to say—and what 
he does—has special news value. Because he is a pastor, the head of an 
institution and often a leader of thought and action, his words and deeds 
are judged not on the basis of ordinary citizenship but on the basis of 
accepted leadership. 

The sermon, therefore, is of public concern. 

What the pastor has to say about the place of religion in the modern 
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world, about the great moral, political, and social issues of the day, about 
war and peace, has a certain news value. The man in the pulpit has taken 
upon himself, through a divine commission, the responsibility of being 
God’s spokesman. If he is true to his task, the pastor will, every once in 
a while, say something which is of great public relations value. 

What about controversial sermons? And topics of no local interest? 
What about topics for which the pastor has no special background? 

If the pastor is sure of his facts, has mastered his subject, and is cer- 
tain that the sermon will have some local relevance, then he may venture 
to preach on controversial subjects. Even so, he ought to lift his message 
above party and politics. It must always have its rootage in religion. The 
pastor often has the opportunity of taking a controversial theme and 
transforming it, with a touch of love and understanding, into spiritual and 
moral guidance of the highest order. 

He may proclaim an old truth in a new way. He may rebuke, encour- 
age, stimulate. He may call for action. In many different ways, the true 
pastor, speaking the words of truth without fear or favor, will make news. 


The sermon makes news 


A sermon is meant first of all for the congregation assembled in the 
church at the time of delivery. If it does not come to grips with the prob- 
lems, the desires, the fears of the immediate congregation, then it fails in 
its most essential task. For, after all, the pastor is the shepherd of his 
sheep. 

But if a sermon is good for anything, it is worthy of a larger hearing. 
If it helps a few people, it can very likely help many more. This is why 
sermons should be mimeographed or printed and circulated to the sick 
and shut-ins. This is why they are sometimes printed in religious journals 
or put into book form. 

A good sermon should have as wide a hearing as possible. 

Radio and television, newspapers and secular magazines give some 
sermons tremendous circulation. That is all to the good, for the Voice of 
the Church must be heard. 

Many sermons are printed which certainly do not qualify as straigtle 
news. So when is a sermon newsworthy? It is newsworthy when it deals 
pointedly with a public issue, when it makes a special announcement of 
interest to the public in general, when it contains a report on some out- 
standing conference or event, when it makes recommendations which are 
the concern of the community at large. 

Not every sermon has news value. Far from it. In fact, most of them 
do not. But this is no reason why those which do should not reach the 
public press. 
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How does a sermon get into the newspapers? 

It usually gets there in one or two ways: either a reporter is invited 
to be present to “cover” it or the pastor sends it in himself (or through 
his secretary, if he is fortunate enough to have one). The latter way is 
probably the most common, since the practice of “covering” sermons in 
person is fast fading away. If the pastor knows his business, he can get a 
far better and a much more accurate report by sending in his own copy. 
This is now an accepted practice. 


Monday morning sermon reports 


Friday is the time to send in a Monday morning sermon report. 

This means, of course, that the sermon paragraphs which are to be 
printed must be carefully prepared in advance. Out of the entire sermon 
there may be only two or three paragraphs which have any real news 
value. These should be separated from the rest of the text and sent in as 
a news release. 

Never send in a whole sermon and expect to have it printed. You 
may be able to get away with this in a weekly newspaper on a special 
occasion. But, outside of extraordinary circumstances, this just is a waste 
of effort. 

On the other hand, Monday morning sermon reports are a standard 
practice and very acceptable. This does not mean that every one sent in 
is printed. Yet if it is newsworthy, properly prepared, and arrives at the 
newspaper Office in plenty of time, it stands a good chance of getting into 


type. 
Here are a few pointers to follow: 


1. Use ordinary 8¥2 x 11” white typewriter paper. 

. Type double space. 

. Use only one side of the sheet. 

. Allow for at least an inch margin on either side of the paper. 

. Begin typing about a quarter way down the page. (This leaves 
white space for the editor to write in the caption material.) 

. First of all write a lead paragraph which will put into a few words 
what the entire release is all about. You may begin with a 
pointed quotation or with a comment based on the key point 
(or points) in the sermon. In this paragraph give also the 
name of the pastor and the church, the date and place of de- 
livery, and any particular circumstances. For example: 


MR & bo 


On 


“World War Ill will not have the support of the churches,” 
_ declared the Rev. Mr. M. M. Jones, pastor of the Church of the 
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Master, in his Sunday morning sermon (April 1). The sermon was 
based on a report which Mr. Jones helped his denomination pre- 
pare for its annual meeting which was held in Los Angeles last 
week. 


7. The second paragraph should contain, in more detail, the connec- 
tion between the sermon and the report, with an explana- 
tion of how Mr. Jones was appointed to the committee which 
formulated the report. 

8. The third paragraph, and possibly one or two more, can be quo- 
tations from the sermon expanding the key thought expressed 
in the first paragraph. 

9. There is usually no conclusion, as such, in a news release. A quo- 
tation will do very well; if it is a direct quotation, make sure 
thatciters inthis SOM ae eon ee 16 A aie hd >’ the 
pastor declared (or the Rev. Mr. 


Keep the release within a page and a half of double-spaced type and 
use a simple, narrative style. Make everything as clear as crystal. Use 
words which the average reader can understand. Be prepared to support 
every statement you make. Remember that you will be judged by what you 
put into print. Be humble. Be brotherly. If you have to be critical, use good 
judgment and be absolutely fair and square. Also keep in mind that when 
you “break into print” you are not only representing yourself but also 
your church. It is at this point that the public relations responsibility 
cannot be overlooked. 


Chapter5 ° How beautiful programs build prestige 


This chapter emphasizes the importance of making 
every Sunday morning service a sample of good 
public relations procedure 


FROM A PUBLIC RELATIONS point of view, what takes place 
within a church every Sunday morning is very important to the rest of the 
community. The people who go into the church come out again to take 
their places in the community as a whole. 

Strangers and visitors take away feelings and impressions which will 
not only influence their future conduct and relationship with the church 
but may even transform their entire lives, their whole outlook, their con- 
tribution to the salvation of the world. 

Even the little things, such as a friendly greeting or the passing of a 
hymnbook, can have some mighty big consequences. 


Attractive Sunday bulletins 


The first experience one usually has upon entering a church is to be 
greeted at the door by an usher and thereupon presented with the Sunday 
morning bulletin. This bulletin—good, poor, or indifferent—is a public 
relations item, or it should be. It may be merely a sheet of paper with the 
order of the service and a few announcements mimeographed in such a 
manner as to be almost unreadable. Or it may be an attractive invitation 
to participate in divine worship. The latter can still be a mimeograph job 
and cost not a cent more than the other, but it must reflect care and 
attention, thoughtfulness and foresightedness—plus a good stencil. 
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It pays to have an attractive bulletin. : 

People will read, and reread, a good-looking bulletin. They will be 
glad to take it home and show it to their neighbors. Or they may mail 
it to friends out of town. While an unattractive bulletin will be cast aside, 
a beautiful one will make a contribution both to the morning service 
itself and to the public relations program of the church. 

If possible, have your bulletins printed. If this is too expensive, help- 
ful suggestions will be found in Chapter 20. 


What is meant by a friendly church 


Have you ever visited a church where not a single soul greeted you? 

Have you ever felt “out of place” in church? 

Have you ever left: a church fully determined never to go there 
again? 

You probably have. But it certainly should not be this way. No 
church has a right to stare, or to scare, people away. Every church should 
be the most friendly spot in all the community. For here is the spirit of 
the Father; here are gathered the children of God. 

A friendly church need not be a crude, backslapping institution. It 
need not be loud and overzealous. A friendly church needs only to prac- 
tice the kindly art of friendship. A smile, a quiet word, a firm grip of the 
hand can make a person feel as if he “belongs.” A word of greeting to 
strangers spoken from the pulpit, or printed in the bulletin, can create 
an atmosphere of Christian friendship. The whole congregation, having 
caught the spirit of the Master, can transform the meeting place into 
the House of the Lord. In such a situation the stranger is bound to feel 
at home. 

Above all else, the friendly church opens its pews to the stranger 
and takes no account of his clothes. The friendly church welcomes the 
laborer just as quickly as the manager. It holds out a welcome hand to 
youth. It is glad to have children around. The friendly church is the place 
where we begin to practice the basic principles of love. 


The ushers provide a welcome 


A flower in the buttonhole of an usher is a good public relations 
investment. It does something to the usher; it does something for the 
church. 

Of course we can and do have good church ushers who are not 
decked out with carnations. In fact, in many of our churches the be- 
flowered usher would look totally out of place. A smile is just as good, 
and far better, where a carnation may be considered too formal. 
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A good usher is one who radiates genuine friendliness. He does not 
pretend. He likes people. He is glad to see them coming to church. He 
feels that it is an honor and a privilege to show them to a seat. 

There is much more to ushering than greeting people properly at 
the door. 

The spirit in which the ushers take the offering, the manner in which 
they march up the aisle, the way in which they return to their seats, all 
have an important place in good ushering. Here is where ushering becomes 
a very part of the worship service itself. Just as the pastor is trained in 
his part, so the usher should be in his; the usher has a religious function 
to perform. 


Music makes or breaks the service 


Oh, what a sour anthem can do to a church service! 

It can ruin the spirit of worship, the sermon, the prayer—in fact, the 
whole service. And a poor solo can be just about as disastrous. 

In those churches where hymns are rendered without musical accom- 
paniment, care in planning the program is equally vital. During the service 
the members of the congregation will wonder how singing can be so bad; 
when they get home it will be the main topic of conversation. 

But music can be a great asset to the service. 

Even a simple hymn, sung on key, with a humble heart, can be most 
instrumental in creating a spirit of worship. We do not need so much 
“fancy singing” in church as we do plain, honest singing for the love of 
it. When we have a song in our hearts the congregation will sense it, and 
will be lifted up on high and will, in turn, praise God. 

There is, of course, a place for a paid quartet and paid soloists. But 
in addition there should be the volunteer choir—adult and junior. With 
a good choir leader, the volunteer choir—if it does not attempt too diffi- 
cult numbers—can contribute a great deal to the service. 

The main thing is to plan the complete service as a unit, having the 
music share with the Scripture, prayer, and hymns in developing the 
central theme. Therefore the entire musical part of the service, including 
the Prelude, Processional, Postlude, and Recessional, should be har- 
monized in thought content as well as in volume and tempo. 

Beautiful church music is a religious experience in itself. A solo 
can take the form of a prayer. The quiet music before the sermon, the 
response after the prayer, the choral benediction, all can create a worship- 
ful atmosphere. This is particularly true in liturgical churches, where the 
choral responses play such an important part. Every church should make 
the very most of its music. No church is so poor that it cannot have the 
kind of music which will do honor to the Father. 
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Making worship a creative experience 


Every church ought to eliminate its “opening exercises” and substi- 
tute instead a period of true worship each Sunday morning. 

In many of the non-liturgical churches the danger is to hurry through 
everything that precedes the sermon, including the offering. As a result, 
far too many people come to hear the preacher and lose interest in true 
worship. They listen to a man, and miss communion with the divine. 
They hear the preacher, but fail to hear God speaking directly to them. 
They therefore go away with words, but God is not with them. 

This does not mean that the sermon is an empty exercise. Certainly 
not. When it is delivered by a servant of the Most High, or by a prophet 
of God, it can be a rich, quickening spiritual experience. Yet it is not the 
same kind of an experience as when we open our hearts to God in 
prayer and He speaks to us. It is not the same kind of an experience as 
when Christ actually enters our hearts through the Communion service. 

What has all this got to do with public relations? 

Very much indeed. Today people are hungering for spirit and truth, 
for peace of mind, for great religious principles which will give them a 
feeling of security. If the church is to minister to this age and generation, 
it must meet the longings of the common people. It must convince the 
public that it really has what is needed. It must have more than words. 
It must have religion—the kind you find in the New Testament. 


Scripture reading and public prayer come to life 


Why do so many pastors read the Scripture lesson so poorly? And 
why is public prayer so questionable? Can it be that the pastor does not 
fully understand what he reads, and utters the public prayer because it is 
listed each Sunday on the program for about 11:20 a.M.? 

Naturally no standard answer can be given to such questions. 

Most pastors are sincere and take their high calling seriously. Never- 
theless, in all too many instances the morning service hits its low mark 
right at this point. The reading of the Scripture is listless, without proper 
emphasis, lacking in all power and authority. True, the words speak for 
themselves, but if they cannot be heard or understood, they are not going 
to do very much good. 

When the preacher opens the Scriptures he should do so with respect 
and awe, for within the covers of the Book is the Living Word. He, for 
the moment, becomes the channel of that Word. Every syllable that he 
utters should convey this reality to the congregation. 
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So it should be with public prayer. 

Here again the congregation is brought face to hace with the Eternal 
God. This prayer is not a brief sermon. It is not a lecture to the people 
assembled. It is not to be used as a time to remind the congregation of 
certain events on the week’s calendar. Rather, it is the time when the 
pastor gathers together, either in prepared prayers or in words of his own 
choosing, the petitions, the thanks, the fears, the longings of the people. 

Public prayer should open up a two-way exchange: the people ask 
and God answers. Unless this communion takes place, public prayers 
become an empty sound and religion becomes, at least at this point, a 
sham. 


Providing adequate hymnals and prayer books 


Nothing is more annoying than to be without a hymnal or prayer 
book—particularly when you especially want to participate in the service. 

Yet many churches lack hymnals and prayer books or have them 
distributed unevenly. Once in a while they are either stored away or 
piled up in a corner where they will do no good. 

Not only should they be put to good use, but the ushers should make 
it a point to see that every worshiper is adequately supplied. This can be 
done in either of two ways: by placing the books in all the bookracks in 
the pews or by giving the books to the worshipers along with the bulletin. 

If, by chance, a worshiper has been overlooked—especially a stranger 
—you should have members of your congregation so trained that such 
an oversight is corrected immediately. 

But do not hand him a ragged, worn-out book! 

There is really no excuse for having books which are a disgrace to 
the Church and to the principles for which it stands. Even if new ones 
cannot be purchased, the old ones can be repaired. It costs very little to 
mend torn pages and even to reinforce the binding. Sometimes the local 
Boy or Girl Scout troop will take it on as a bookbinding project. In my 
own parish this was done. We furnished the materials and the scouts did 
the rest. As a result the books were put in perfect condition. 

Unless we want to give the impression of having a run-down church, 
we must give our hymnals and prayer books special care. 


Those announcements! 


Some pastors take advantage of the time for announcements to “let 
down their hair.” This is the time to be a little humorous, they think, and 
add a bit of levity to the service. So they take five or ten minutes expound- 
ing the coming events of the week or weeks ahead. 
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It is true that there is an increasing tendency to confine announce- 
ments to the printed bulletin. This is largely due to the type of service 
in the liturgical churches and to the fact that many other churches con- 
sider the period for announcements a waste of time and out of place. 

Since we will deal further with this delicate problem in Chapter 8, 
it is enough to say here that if pulpit announcements must be given, make 
them brief and in keeping with the tone and spirit of the rest of the 
service. 


Stewardship in action 


Many a morning service reaches its low point during the offertory. 
Sometimes the music is entirely out of keeping with the act of steward- 
ship. But more often the pastor, especially in non-liturgical churches, 
mumbles a few words before or after the offering has been taken which 
seem to indicate that this is something which must be gotten out of the 
way in a hurry. It is evident from his attitude and words that he does not 
attach much importance to the act itself. 

Naturally this is not the case. The pastor is keenly interested in those 
offering plates. His salary and the whole budget of the church depend 
largely upon the response during the offertory. 

In this case it is not a matter of making an appeal for a large offer- 
ing. That would be offensive and entirely out of place. It is a matter of 
establishing a channel between the giver and the receiver, between the 
worshiper and his God. This ought to be a most significant aspect of the 
service for the participant, for he is expressing in a simple act his devo- 
tion and support of the Christian cause. Therefore this should be a mo- 
ment of dedication and consecration. Only a few words may be said, but 
they should be so chosen and so said as to make the worshipers aware of 
the blessings which come to them who are good stewards of what God 
has given. 


Many extra services 


The pastor is called upon to perform many extra services during the 
course of the year. He is called upon to baptize, to marry, to conduct 
funerals, and to hold memorial services. In each of these he is acting as 
a servant of God. He brings to each the distinctly religious experience. 

It is at this point that the public relations element looms large. 

The manner of the pastor’s garb, his tone of voice, his general atti- 
tude are most important if he wishes to create a good impression. More 
essential even than the good impression is that he be recognized as a man 
of God. 
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The pastor’s conduct during the service is usually more or less 
prescribed. Careless remarks, ill-timed jokes, the appearance of being in 
a professional rush, all add up to dangerous business. 

Since there are special manuals by the dozen covering in detail these 
extra services, we will not try here to give instructions or add detail on 
detail. All we want to point out is that because the pastor is a public 
figure his attitude and behavior at these extra services carry a lot of 
weight public-relations-wise. There is always the opportunity of making 
new friends for Christ on these occasions. By thinking of the underlying 
spiritual implications of each of these extra services, and endeavoring to 
help the people in attendance to sense them, he will be lifting a part of the 
community to a higher spiritual level. 


The church service provides a lift 


Every church service should give a lift to every worshiper. 

No one ought to leave the church cast down and discouraged. Some 
will be lifted up on high through prayer and worship. Others will be en- 
lightened and challenged by the sermon. Still others will gather strength 
‘and courage by being in the fellowship of truly religious people. 

Even though the pastor faces with the utmost realism the evils of 
the present generation, and in spite of the fact that personal sins are laid 
bare in confession and prayer, the worshiper will in every true church 
catch the spirit of the conquering Christ and leave with the faith of a 
dauntless Paul. 


Chapter 6 ° How the church school builds the 
church 


This chapter shows how essential it is, 
in building good public relations, to keep in mind 
various aspects of the church school program 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH must ever be building. Strength comes 
from new life and growth. Vitality is derived from a mixture of new ideas 
handled by tried and tested experience. The building process requires a 
fresh approach as well as reliable traditions. 

As the Chinese proverb puts it: “One does not carve rotten wood.” 


An integral part of the church 


If we are to mold or carve character we must begin with good sound 
material. As far as the church is concerned, we must bring growing timber 
within the institution itself. In other words, boys and girls, youths and 
young adults, must become an integral part of the church. 

This means that the church school, or the Sunday school, must be 
considered a real part of the church—and treated as such. The church 
school is not something off by itself, isolated from the main channel of 
Kingdom affairs. It is the very building material of the church proper. 

The functions of Christian education, of course, are much larger 
than even those of the church school. They include every aspect of the 
child’s life. They are not confined to children, but accept within their 
responsibility youth and adults through missionary education, leadership 
education, student counselor work, vacation church school, and week- 
day religious education. The best way to co-ordinate these various phases 
of Christian education is through a Board of Christian Education. 
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Activities of a Board of Christian Education include the following: 


1. A survey of the plans and materials being used in the church 
school. 
2. Study of the denominational plan and program for the current year 
to discover how they may be integrated into the local situation. 
3. General supervision of the various departments of the church 
school, with particular attention to grading and promotion. 
4. Selection of teachers, department heads, and appointed officers. 
5. Making plans for leadership development. 
6. Arranging for the best use of the space and equipment of the edu- 
cational building. 
. Building the church school budget. 
. Setting program goals for the year. 
. Creating an enlargement program which will include world mis- 
sions, evangelism, and stewardship. 


‘Oo CON 


While the membership on the Board of Christian Education may have 
to be limited to three in the smaller church, nevertheless, if the duties are 
carefully assigned, most of the activities listed above can be carried out in 
one way or another. However, it is much better to focus attention on three 
or four primary concerns than to attempt a large number which cannot 
be completed successfully. 


What the children take home counts 


What happens within the church school building is only a part of the 
total educational process. The home is another important part of the 
whole. Therefore, what the boy or girl takes home is exceedingly im- 
portant. 

Now the child can take home (1) project or inspirational material; 
(2) invitations and special material for the parents; (3) questions about 
religion and the Bible; (4) other school children; (5) new friendships; 
(6) a new acquaintance with God. 

These are the things that count. 

It is not enough to teach lessons in the church school. It is not 
enough to have beautiful equipment and a properly graded school. It~is 
not enough to have good lesson material and well-trained teachers. If, in 
spite of all this, the child fails to take home Christian attitudes, new and 
higher ideals, a real knowledge of the Christian way of life, and a love 
of God, then the teaching process has failed. After all, the child goes 
to church school in order to return home with distinctly religious con- 
cepts. Lesson materials, drawings, project gadgets, and the like may serve 
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as talking points and interest builders in the home. Yet what is absolutely 
essential are moral and spiritual values. These will really do a public 
relations job in the home. 

It is unfortunate that many parents do not attend ctureh school 
with their children. It is far better if they can attend and keep on grow- 
ing in Christian knowledge and experience. 


Relationships: children, parents, church 


It is a wonderful thing when children, parents, and the church are all 
within the same circle of primary interests. When the church is the first 
concern of a family, then there is a harmony of relationships which is 
essential to a strong, forward-moving Christian cause. 

But, sad to say, this is not the case in the typical Christian family. 

Today there are serious barriers between the church school and the 
home and between the home and the church. Each one has its own com- 
partment, and there are far too few open doors. 

How can we expect to win the world for Christ if the church and 
the Christian home do not co-operate actively? 

Instead of competing with the church, the Christian family must 
supplement it. In a real sense there must be a “church” in every home. 
What is taught in church must be practiced at home. The spirit of the 
church must be the spirit of the home. By making our family life dis- 
tinctly Christian, the moral and spiritual atmosphere of the entire nation 
will be strengthened and we shall again be in a position to take leadership 
in world affairs on the basis of moral and spiritual achievement, and not 
by might alone. 


The teacher’s great opportunity 


During the past years ridicule has been cast at the ordinary church 
school with its voluntary staff of teachers. It is said to be much inferior 
to the public school, and its teachers are claimed to lack modern educa- 
tional know-how. Naturally there is some truth in these charges. But 
people should not expect the Sunday school to keep pace with the public- 
school system with its professionally trained teachers. 

The church school has its own task, its own standards, and its own 
goals. They should be of the very highest order and must never be taken 
for granted. However, these ideals and their fulfillment are two quite dif- 
ferent things. 

It is a real accomplishment when a church school can be staffed 
with professionally trained teachers—provided they are true Christians. 
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But let us not sacrifice the Christian spirit for expert ability. We need 
both. Yet if we have to choose between a teacher who is not an expert 
but who has an excellent Christian spirit and one who is a trained teacher 
but a superficial Christian, let us always select the former. He may be 
given teacher-training courses later on. We ought to insist that our chil- 
dren be taught Christianity only by those who have experienced it. 

Our boys and girls should be familiar with the history of the Old 
and New Testaments. They ought to know something about church his- 
tory and the doctrines of their own church. Moreover, they need to know 
how to live, day by day, a good Christian life. If they do not learn the 
basic elements of Christian living in the church school, where else can 
they learn them? 

It is at this very point that the teacher in the church school has a 
great opportunity. It may seem like a chore to teach “lessons” to a group 
of boys or girls week after week. But when you begin to teach these young 
people the way to lead a successful Christian life, then teaching becomes 
a glorious opportunity. 

At a time when the world needs people with strong Christian convic- 
tions, the teacher who can lead his pupils through knowledge to char- 
acter is to be highly prized and honored. 


The pastor’s responsibility 


Should the pastor teach in the church school? Does he not have 
enough to do without bothering with a class of exasperating youngsters? 
Is it not better to free the pastor from all responsibility related to the 
church school? 

My answer is an unqualified no! Both for the sake of the pastor and 
for the good of the church itself, he should give definite leadership in 
the church school. This does not mean that he must always be tied down 
to the same class year after year. Nor does it mean that he should take 
the place of the superintendent or the Board of Education. What it does 
mean is that because the church school is a real part of the church itself, 
the pastor’s influence must be felt here where lives are being shaped for 
future service. 

The pastor who feels no responsibility toward the church school is 
wasting a great deal of his time with church pillars while he should be 
molding clay. 

And how is the pastor to work the clay if he never goes anywhere 
near it? Some pastors have been in a church for years without taking the 
trouble to become acquainted with the growing element of their con- 
gregations. This is mighty poor public relations. In the first place, the 
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boys and girls are just as essential to the total program of the church 
as are the adults. In the second place, they want to know, and have the 
right to know, their pastor. And in the third place, some terrible blun- 
ders can be made in the presence of influential parents by failing to rec- 
ognize their offspring even by sight. 

Some pastors make it a practice to stand at the door, along with the 
superintendent, to greet members of the church school. 

Other pastors plan a systematic visitation of all departments. 

Still others take a different class each year. There is merit in this 
rotation system because it gives the pastor both the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the boys and girls and to impart from his own experience 
lessons which the pupils will never forget. 

Not only does the pastor have a responsibility to the younger genera- 
tion as far as the church school is concerned, but also during the week. 
To be able to call a child by his name when you meet him on the street, 
at school, or at a football game means a great deal. 

The pastor must be public-relations-conscious when it comes to the 
younger generation. 


Creating a junior church 


Adults do not like to be annoyed by children, so they create a 
junior church. This is only one reason, and not a very good one, for 
establishing a church session just for boys and girls. 

These other reasons are more valid: the adult service is not adapted 
to meet the needs of children; the sermon does not interest them; the 
hymns are not familiar to them; the children need a religious experience 
of their own in their own way. 

Since the value of having children unite with adults in a common 
service of worship should not be overlooked, many churches today 
achieve this in the junior church. Its worship session is shared in common 
with the adults. A children’s sermon is not necessary. Some pastors are 
able to deliver effective “sermonettes’”; some are not. However, it is far 
better to plan the entire adult worship service—hymns, prayers, Scripture 
reading—so that the junior-age group can fully appreciate it and enter 
into the experience of the church at worship. 

The junior choir can be used for special numbers and on special 
days. This gives the boys and girls a sense of participation and of be- 
longing. Besides, a well-trained junior choir adds to the beauty and sig- 
nificance of the service. 

During the singing of the hymn prior to the sermon, after the chil- 
dren have participated in the service and have placed their envelopes in 
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the offering plate, they leave for the church school building to continue 
a period of study or project work. When the latter takes the form of 
posters, models, or other objects, it can be used at various public meetings 
of the church. 


Value of the church nursery 


The primary value of the church nursery is that it gives young par- 
ents the opportunity to attend church. While older children may get 
much out of the worship service, a baby certainly cannot. Moreover, it 
may cause a lot of disturbance. Therefore, both the parents and the con- 
gregation appreciate a handy, well-equipped, and safe nursery. 

The nursery attended by competent helpers can be a valuable public 
relations asset to the church. 

Whenever it is possible, and every effort ought to be made to make it 
possible, the nursery should be on the ground level. This is in case of fire. 
It also ought to be within handy range of a toilet. The amount of equip- 
ment will depend largely upon the size and location of the room, whether 
it is used exclusively as a nursery, and the amount of the budget. With 
a cheerful, well-ventilated room, the most elementary equipment may 
suffice. But it must be functional and practical. Its main purpose is to 
provide comfort and care for the babies while the parents are in church. 

More important than elaborate equipment are dependable helpers. 
Under no circumstances should the babies be left in the care of small 
children. This is a responsibility for those who can be trusted to meet any 
emergency. A practical nurse is ideal for this purpose. 


Baby sitting is a proper church function 


There is no reference to “baby sitting” in the Bible. Paul does not 
mention it as a part of essential church practice. Yet today it is a proper 
church function and has certain public relations values. Many young 
married couples of the church cannot attend midweek meetings, social 
events, committee meetings, and the like because of the baby. Much inter- 
est and many workers are lost to the church because of this inability to get 
away from the home—particularly as a couple—because of Junior. 

The baby sitter is performing a Christian service, therefore, when she 
releases a couple for a night to make its contribution to some phase of 
church life. 

We are not advocating here that each church should have an em- 
ployment department specializing in baby sitters. However, it is not 
impractical to suggest that the church office or the pastor serve as a clear- 
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ing center for baby sitters. A list of those who would be willing to per- 
form this important function might well be kept in the study next to the 
telephone. The fact that such a list exists should be made known through 
the church bulletin or from the pulpit. 


Correct timing for both pupils and parents 


Why is 9:30 A.M. on a Sunday such an unearthly hour? Why do we 
hate to get up as early as this to attend church school? Why all the rush 
for the bathroom, all the confusion about getting dressed, all the difficulties 
of getting the family down to breakfast, and all the fuss and bother of 
getting into the family car, or the bus, or the subway? 

This modern age, with its late Saturday night parties, dances, and 
movies, does not help matters when it comes to delivering the Christian 
family as a unit at the church school door on time. 

But, as Christians, should we not place the church first of all in our 
loyalties? 

It is so easy to place many little things before the church. We wear 
ourselves out on trifles. When Sunday comes we are too tired to attend 
church school and divine worship. Therefore we increasingly miss the 
Christian influence in our lives and become more and more pagan. 

Every church should make it as convenient as possible for children 
and parents to attend church school together. Classes should be arranged 
for both at the same time. Children and parents should be able to arrive 
and leave together. Otherwise the entire family is divided on the spot 
and the ultimate decision is that it is much easier to stay home and read the 
funnies. 

As never before, we need to have families attending church school 
together—not merely for the sake of the church, but for the sake of the 
Christian home. There needs to be a common concern and common 
interests which can be achieved only by doing things together. Whatever 
the church can do to create a greater degree of family solidarity centered 
around Christian principles will be of inestimable value to the nation as a 
whole. 


Training for church membership 


Our boys and girls ought to know exactly what it means to be a 
Christian today. 

They must be taught what real church membership involves. Beyond 
the peculiar tenets of each denomination there are many basic principles 
which we hold in common. These should be exalted, and our young people 
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should be taught that Christians ought to love one another and together 
serve great causes. 

Instead of church membership being made easy, it should be made 
much more difficult. Christians today are altogether much too soft. Most 
of them are not familiar with the glorious history of their own church. 
Few of them are aware of the theological bases of their faith. Far too 
many of them are not concerned enough about the church to support its 
program adequately. 

This makes for bad public relations. 

It makes for bad public relations because church members are public 
exhibits of Christianity. The public judges the church not so much by 
what goes on inside the sanctuary—which they know nothing about—as 
by the day-by-day demonstration of Christian people. What church 
members do and say in school, at the office, in sports, at parties, in the 
factory, and on the street carries tremendous weight. How they line up on 
a great moral issue is a revealing fact. Church members are judged not 
so much by what they do in church as by the way they behave in the com- 
munity. 

Training for church membership should take all of this into account. 
Nominal membership is not enough. The ability to repeat memorized 
answers is not enough. Even baptism is not enough. Church membership 
today demands loyalty, stewardship, courage, even sacrifice. It calls for 
tough minds and ready hearts. So let us make of our church schools train- 
ing centers for real Christian service in a very realistic world. 


Extension of the church school 


Religious education cannot be confined to the church school class- 
room or to one day a week. Just as religion applies to all of life, so the 
teaching process takes this into consideration and extends its scope of 
activities to the daily vacation school and to weekday religious instruction. 

Both of these training schools are valuable from a public relations 
point of view—if kept within the control and confines of the local church. 
Otherwise they involve the churches in a public debate which they soon 
discover tends to degrade to the level of bias and religious prejudice. 

But when kept as a program of the local church, and not involved 
in the separation of church and state argument, weekday religious instruc- 
tion, as well as the daily vacation school, may undertake and complete 
many phases of training which the limited time on a Sunday rules out 
altogether. 

Also, community projects and those related to the home can be carried 
out. By having the boys and girls reach out into the community, per- 
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forming constructive tasks related to real life, religious education becomes 
meaningful. It is no longer just something to study on a Sunday; it is a 
way of behavior which leads to pleasing satisfaction. Christian service 
then becomes not something to discuss, but a realistic program to promote. 


| 


Chapter 7, * How to make the best use of public 
relations facilities 


This chapter calls attention to several handy 
public relations facilities available to the local church 
and how to make the best use of them 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS may be developed by taking proper 
and timely advantage of many little opportunities. More than we realize, 
it is the little things that count in dealing with the public. Even in a 
national promotional or financial campaign, I have discovered that every- 
thing has to be directed not at a mass audience but at single individuals. 

It is the individual person who counts. 

_In radio, one does not speak to the millions who may be listening; 
you direct your remarks to the person sitting near a radio set in his 
living room. This is particularly true of television. The same principle 
holds true in public relations. Although we use mass communications 
media, the approach must be personal, broken down into individual units. 

When we discuss in this chapter how to make the best use of public 
relations facilities, let us keep this personal, this individual approach in 
mind. For if our appeal does not make contact with individuals, one by 
one, it is going to lose its influence and evaporate into thin air. 


The magazine and leaflet rack 


The church that sets up a magazine or leaflet rack, and makes good 
use of it, will be doing much to help extend the Voice of Christ in the 
world today. Never before have our religious journals been more inter- 
esting. Once again pamphlets and flyers are coming back as instruments in 
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the extension of the Kingdom. They are dressed up with color and attrac- 
tive illustrations. They are interesting reading, and no one need apologize 
for the promotional leaflets which today come from denominational 
headquarters. 

Perhaps you will want a rack which serves a double purpose, holding 
both religious journals and promotional or inspirational material. Such a 
rack can be purchased or constructed. A reading room, or a waiting room, 
is an excellent location for this rack—it being understood, of course, 
that the magazines are to be read on the spot and not taken away, while 
the leaflets may be taken home and read later. 

Along with denominational papers go also interdenominational 
journals, which have a more general appeal. Several secular magazines 
might well supplement the list. 

The leaflet section may contain the latest devotional, stewardship, 
evangelistic, social action, Christian education, and world mission material. 
Here the source of supply is almost limitless. Denominational officials 
keep turning out new material year after year, and on the whole it is 
exceedingly good. It is so good that it should be widely used. And most of 
it is free for the asking. 

How are church people going to become interested in great Christian 
projects if they never get a chance to learn about them? 

If there is one point I want to stress more than another, it is that the 
extensive use of denominational promotional material is good public 
relations. It does several things. It gives valuable information. It creates 
an interest in great Christian causes. It ties the reader into the work of 
his church. And it provides the pastor and the local church with active 
members who support generously what they have come to believe in 
with all their hearts and minds. One of the best ways to raise the current 
expense budget is to get a congregation really interested in world missions. 

When a church member really knows, and becomes convinced, he 
becomes a supporter of the total Christian program—beginning at home, 
of course, but reaching out to the ends of the earth. There is no better 
way to educate a congregation in the essential projects of the Kingdom 
than to have a conveniently located magazine and leaflet rack filled 
with missionary material. 


Signing them up 


It pays to keep a careful check on the members of your congrega- 
tion. 
Who was at church Sunday morning? 
Were there any visitors in the congregation? 
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Did anyone want to send the pastor a special note? 
How about those who would like to join the church? 


In the church I attend, while the pastor is calling attention to certain 
items in the bulletin he also invites everybody to fill out the registration 
cards. They are then placed in the offering plate along with the regular 
envelopes. 

On the registration card is space for name, address, date, and whether 
a member of the church. Then there is the invitation to indicate whether 
the stranger would like to’ have the pastor call upon him, have the clerk 
send for his church letter, or join the church by baptism. The reverse side 
has space for comments, which are requested, and a place to register for 
special services, dinner tickets, church plays, and the like. 

One person is in charge of the cards. First he copies from them any 
special messages or information, which go immediately to the pastor. 
He passes on to other interested people anything which pertains to them. 
After this he makes a careful record of church attendance, week after 
week. These little registration cards tell a mighty important story, especially 
when the tabulation is put into graphic form. How many attended church 
Easter Sunday morning? Who were they? How many of these same people 
were back the next Sunday—and the next and the next? 

Since a careful survey is an important part of public relations, 
particularly as pertains to future cultivation, these little registration cards, 
used faithfully, will pay big dividends. 


Local church facilities for public relations 


Once you begin to think in terms of public relations, many facilities 
appear on the scene for instant use. Probably the most obvious one is the 
pulpit. The way the pastor behaves in the pulpit can make or break a 
local church. It is not only what he says that may do the damage, but the 
attitudes he holds. Some pastors, sad to say, seem to thrive on dispensing 
inadvertent remarks. Others “ride” an issue so hard and long that they 
divide the church. Nothing is so bad as a sour, disgruntled pastor. 

On the other hand, a lovable, kindly, peacemaking pastor can turn 
his pulpit into a powerhouse of good will. From it will radiate, week after 
week, not mere words, but a healing spirit, which will do the whole com- 
munity good. He can still preach the gospel in all its fullness and be fear- 
less in his support of truth and justice. His Christlike spirit will temper his 
judgments and he will carry great conviction because he speaks the exact 
truth in love. 

Because of the very fact that the pastor is a public figure, everything 
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he does or says has a relationship to public relations. As we shall see in a 
later chapter, even his private life can have important public consequences. 

The pastor’s wife and family, the church officials, the church school- 
teachers, and the heads of church organizations can make good local 
“copy.” The church cannot afford to carry on its active list of members 
those who have lost all interest in its basic principles. 

In almost every congregation there are people who have special 
skills in drawing, lettering, painting, printing, typing, and designing. Often 
we find members who are advertising executives or public relations 
directors. These people usually like to be asked to do special jobs within 
their fields. It is a mistake not to make good use of a member who is 
an editor or a reporter or a photographer. They can open up so many 
doors. They can do such effective work. They should be enlisted for the 
local church. 


Using what is already available 


The trouble with most of us is that we take for granted public rela- 
tions “tools” and therefore fail to use them for the propagation of the 
Christian faith. Among these “tools” are such items as the human voice, 
legs, ordinary pen, paper, and stamps, an automobile, the telephone, a 
typewriter, bulletin boards, outdoor posters, the local newspapers, radio, 
and television. 

Just about every local church has these public relations “tools” handy. 
They are already available. The trouble is that we do not use them in any 
orderly, planned manner. 

What a job of public relations can be done with the human voice! 
The pastor can do a great deal to create good will for his church, but 
just think what would happen if a hundred or more earnest Christian 
church members got busy “talking up” the values of the gospel! Now I 
am not advocating the personal-pressure technique. This may have its 
proper place. What I have in mind is “talking up” Christian principles in 
the home, at school, in the factory, in the office, at committees, clubs, 
et cetera. What we need today is not so much a revival which comes from 
without as a great heart-warming experience which will transform our 
entire lives, sending us forth as quiet but earnest disciples of our Lord. 
We need the same kind of gospel which took hold of the early Christians 
and sent them forth to testify everywhere. 

We certainly need to do more “leg work”—meaning that instead of 
letting someone else do our Christian work for us, we should do it our- 
selves. It is surprising what this kind of effort will do. Nothing can quite 
take the place of a personal visit. 
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An automobile can become a marvelous instrument in the service of 
church public relations when it helps to multiply personal contacts. 

The pen or typewriter, plus paper, envelope, and a stamp, constitutes 
a public relations circuit of tremendous value. Personal letters, as demon- 
strated by St. Paul, can serve many purposes within the fold. A “Letter to 
the Editor” can reach a large part of the community. As we shall see later 
in this book, letter writing can be put to work creating good will. And so 
it is with the bulletin board and outdoor posters, which carry a brief 
message in writing for all those who pass by and have time to glance in 
the direction of the church. 

Radio and television are specialized “tools” and will be treated 
separately in two other chapters. The church is just beginning to realize 
that religious programs are not enough. Radio preaching and drama, radio 
interviews, and devotional talks are all important. Even more important 
is the type of commercial radio and television program which enters our 
Christian homes day after day. This is what molds the thinking and action 
of our young people, and of our adults also. It may be too late to influence 
radio to any extent. Yet we still have time to do something really construc- 
tive about television. 

There are enough Christians in this country to transform television 
into a mighty force for good. Television right now is glaringly pagan. It 
is in the hands of commercial exploiters. And they have no right to use 
this great means of mass communication against the public interest, con- 
trary to the public welfare. It is right here that the church should put its 
“foot” down and insist that television contribute to the moral and spiritual 
well-being of the nation. 


Securing the limited equipment necessary 


As was pointed out in the previous section, the basic tools for a 
public relations program for the local church are usually already avail- 
able. However, it is certainly true that every pastor or church office does 
not have a typewriter, duplicating machine, and audio-visual-aid equip- 
ment. These are essential if the church wants to do a creditable public 
relations job. The typewriter is necessary for letters, manuscripts, and 
cutting of stencils. The duplicating machine, as we shall soon see, is so 
helpful in multiplying the services of the pastor that it is often called the 
“Assistant Pastor.” Audio-visual-aid equipment is now a “must” in a 
well-developed church promotional plan. 

In churches where there is a small and tight budget, one item of new 
equipment can be secured each year. There is always the possibility of 
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getting good used equipment at little cost. The main thing is to see the 
need of it and plan for its use. 

Often, when it is made known to the congregation that typewriter, 
duplicating machines, and audio-visual-aid equipment are needed to 
increase the outreach and ministry of the church, some member may have 
one to donate to the cause. Or somebody may be.able to get one wholesale. 
Once in a while there is a person who is eager to give a memorial in this 
form. It is surprising what can be secured when people Know the need 
for new equipment and appreciate its usefulness. 

In larger churches an addressograph and motion-picture, radio, and 
television rooms are essential items, along with proper filing cabinets, 
catalogues, and directories. When weekly calendars and monthly bulletins 
are produced, along with many other public relations duties, it is necessary 
to have a church secretary. If a full-time secretary is beyond the budget, 
perhaps the services of a part-time one can be engaged. 

A limited amount of public relations equipment is necessary, and the 
size of the budget—and special individual help—will largely determine 
how much will be provided. 


Making use of state and national facilities 


Most state and national offices of the various denominations are 
established on a service basis. Nevertheless they are not utilized anywhere 
near as much as they should be by local churches. 

Some of the many services rendered by these regional and national 
offices include those of providing speakers for special occasions, supplying 
movies, film strips, and records, acting as a lending library and literature 
bureau, and providing a, wealth of promotional materials for all who 
desire such. Counsel, information, and leaflets about all phases of the 
denominations’ home and overseas programs can be secured from these 
Offices. 

Nothing of additional value would be achieved by listing here the 
various addresses from which specific materials may be secured. Every 
reader ought to have handy the address of his nearest denominational 
supply center. Each denomination has its own particular system. Usually 
there are several addresses within each communion. And even these 
change. Here is one of the penalties which we have to pay for our many 
divisions. 

Yet, under the present circumstances, it is strongly recommended 
that every church utilize to the limit the educational and promotional 
facilities of its own faith. While interdenominational material is being 
used increasingly, and while denominational leaders are passing far beyond 
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sectarian barriers in technical help and equipment, nevertheless there are 
certain “slants” and emphases which can be obtained only from the 
denominational offices. 

. This does not mean that by stressing denominational programs we 
think any the less of interdenominational co-operation. Quite the opposite. 
We believe that the stronger the denominational program is, the stronger 
the interdenominational program is likely to be. For, after all, we must 
unite our forces on a co-operative basis composed of many independent 
units. This is true of the World Council of Churches and it is also true 
of the new National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. There is no organic church union here. There is a 
“council” of various independent communions. Each communion con- 
tributes its strength at many points to the total co-operative program. 

Great interdenominational organizations can accomplish what 
separate denominations cannot do alone. But even they depend upon the 
strong, ongoing, creative promotional programs of the denominations. 
Without this denominational support they would be helpless. 

Many pastors throw denominational promotional material in the 
wastepaper basket even before opening it. I think this a most shortsighted 
action. 

My advice is this: take time to look at sample denominational 
material. Make a careful study of how it can help to promote your own 
missionary, educational, stewardship, or social action program. Determine 
just how it can aid you in enlarging your local and missionary budgets. 
Discover how it can give your people a new understanding of the total 
task of the church. And then order accordingly. Here is one place where 
you cannot go wrong. 


Mailing lists 

Never be without a mailing list—properly kept up-to-date. It is one 
of the absolutes of church public relations. 

In order to send out letters on special occasions such as Christmas 
and Easter, to mail official notices, and to circulate newsletters and 
bulletins, a complete, accurate church mailing list is indispensable. 

The pastor and other church workers need one for calling purposes. 

A master list is needed in preparing for a Friendly Visitation, an 
Evangelist Advance, or an Every Member Canvass. 

The best way to keep a mailing list accurate is to keep it on filing 
cards. In this way individual addresses can be changed without disrupting 
the whole roll. The same is true with the stencils for the addressograph. 
These should be checked at frequent intervals, to make sure that there 
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are no duplications, that the names of all deceased members are taken out, 
that changes in address are properly noted, and that names of new 
members are added. 

Always keep in mind that “deadwood” is the worst kind of public 
relations building material. 


Mass communications media 


Should religion utilize great mass communications channels, such as 
the daily and weekly press, popular magazines, outdoor posters and car 
cards, radio and television? 

My answer, based on practical experience, is an unqualified yes. 

This should be done on both the local and national levels. The local 
pastor can at least make good use of his weekly or daily newspaper. He 
may get an opportunity once in a while to conduct a radio devotional 
program or to deliver a radio sermon. A few will be asked to appear on 
television. In each of these cases the local church ought to be prepared 
to make the very best of each opportunity presented. 

While a few churches can afford to have their own radio programs, 
on the whole this matter centers in national denominational offices and 
interdenominational bodies. Even here the local church can be of great 
assistance. In each of the various areas of mass communications the 
church is still pioneering. This is particularly true of television. What is 
needed is strong support from the “grass roots” for an expanded public 
relations program on a national scale. 

The Christian forces of America need to be encouraged to spend more 
money on radio and television. They need to establish departments of 
public relations which will be on a professional basis with the best in 
the secular field. Religion, if it is ever going to capture the attention of 
the mass of the people, and hold it, must begin to invest some real time, 
talent, and money in public relations. 


Doors opening to religion 


There are several indications that doors of opportunity are opening 
to religion. 

The number of religious books on the general best-seller lists and the 
eagerness of great city newspapers to run syndicated columns on religious 
subjects indicate a new trend. 

In the concerted national campaign, supported by twenty major 
denominations, which I conducted as national director, I discovered a 
readiness on the part of secular magazines, the press, radio, and television 
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to help support the cause of human need around the world. It was amazing 
to find the co-operative spirit on the part of editors and advertising 
executives. During the years I worked with top public relations leaders 
in the secular field, I became aware of the fact that there are many doors 
being opened to us—if we will deliver a program of first-rate professional 
quality. 

Another public relations program which I have participated in for 
several years has recently been given the support of the Advertising 
Council. As a consequence, the United Church Canvass, an interfaith 
organization, is now sponsoring each November a Religion in American 
Life emphasis. As a result of the help given by the Advertising Council, 
FIND YOURSELF THROUGH FAITH—COME TO CHURCH THIS 
WEEK is being heard and seen over the major radio and television net- 
works, on outdoor posters throughout the country, and in the press and 
secular magazines. 

By supporting the United Church Canvass movement and its special 
Religion in American Life campaign, local churches not only will be 
benefited by a wealth of the very best promotional material for conducting 
every-member financial canvasses, but will also be helping to aid the 
cause of brotherhood and interfaith co-operation. 


Learning the hard way 


_ There is no easy way to acquire access to public relations facilities. 
There must be a willingness and an ability to produce the type of program 
which will be acceptable. Nothing but the best should satisfy us in relation 
to winning the general public over to religion. Our purpose should never 
be to lower our standards so that they may appeal to the masses, but 
rather to make the truth and reality of Christianity so appealing that the 
masses will desire it in all its fullness. 

Religion need not be dull. 

True religion is adventure. It takes courage. It demands the best. 

Moreover, real religion is not merely talk. It is action. It is life 
drama. 

This is what we must get onto the movie and television screens and 
over the air waves. This kind of religion, which is strong enough to make 
new men and a new world, must also be spread upon the paper of our 
newspapers. 
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PART THREE + PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOLS 
FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Chapter 8 * How to create effective church notices 


This chapter opens the section 

on public relations tools for the local church, 
placing stress upon the Eesti of various 
types of church notices 


“ADVERTISING PAYS.” This is as true for the church as it is 
for big business and labor. It pays to advertise, because it is one way to 
inform the people of what we have to offer. Since in our case we have 
eternal life to offer, there is no reason in the world why we should not 
make use of the best advertising techniques and know-how of our day. 

Our major task in public relations is to provide a channel for the 
outreach of the principles of religion. And through the mass communica- 
tions medium of advertising the Voice of the Church can be heard. 


Announcements in the church bulletin 


Have you ever thought of those announcements in the Sunday bulletin 
or calendar in terms of advertising? In a very real sense they are advertis- 
ing. It will be helpful in their preparation if we think in these terms. 

Announcements can be mere space fillers or they can be servants in 
the business of the King. 

It is now possible to purchase bulletins with either the cover or both 
the cover and back page already printed. This permits two or three pages 
to be prepared by the local church. Usually the Order of Service fills 
one page. This means that at least a page is devoted to announcements. 

Here are a few pointers which will help in setting up these bulletin 
announcements: 
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1. Have a dead line when all announcements must be in. 

2. Insist that the announcements be in writing—typewritten, if 
possible. 

3. Double-check on names, dates, time, and places. 

4, Make sure that you have included all announcements turned in, 
plus those which you want stressed. 

5. Keep the announcements down to the fewest possible words, while 
still giving full details. 

6. Point each announcement up with a heading. 

7. Place any special announcement, which requires extra emphasis, 
in a “box.” 

8. Leave plenty of white space around each announcement. If you 
want those anouncements read—and that is the object in print- 
ing them—do not crowd the type. Separate the paragraphs. 
Make it look like interesting reading. 


And announcements should make interesting reading. They contain 
information which the congregation wants. They represent an important 
part of the life of the church. Moreover, they present the weekly calendar 
of events. Therefore there is real promotional value in those announce- 
ments, and they should be thought of not as chores but as opportunities. 


Pulpit notices 


Many churches frown upon any notices being made from the pulpit. 

But in most evangelical churches, no matter how complete the an- 
nouncements in the bulletin, there is need, at least once in a while, for 
special notices or an expansion of what was printed: Sometimes there 
may be an important committee meeting, a death in the congregation, a 
special service which did not even get into the bulletin. Then, too, the 
pastor might like to put a little emphasis on a series of sermons he is 
going to preach sometime in the near future. 

Why do we object to pulpit notices? 

Most of us do not, if they are kept brief and to the point. We do not 
object if they really supplement, and do not merely repeat, the notices 
already printed in the bulletin. In churches where there is no bulletin, 
announcements are necessary, yet the same general principles should be 
kept in mind: be careful that you get the names, time, places, and dates 
absolutely correct; cover the entire list (not forgetting the Ladies’ Aid 
Society); keep each one down to a few words; and make them just as 
interesting as possible. 
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It is an achievement when you can make the notices a real part of 
the morning worship service. Some pastors can make the presentation of 
notices a creative experience. To be sure, the tempo of the service has 
been altered for a moment, and the atmosphere is much more informal 
and intimate. But the motivation is the same: to win a larger support 
and personal allegiance to the principles of the Kingdom. When notices 
are thought of as plain downright nuisances, they disrupt the whole service. 
But when they are used to advance the cause of Christ, to interest people 
in the work of the church and in the world missionary enterprise, then 
they take on a glory becoming to servants of the Lord. 


Newspaper ads 


The ordinary church page in our Saturday newspapers is just about 
the dullest thing on earth. If you want an article to get a large readership, 
then do everything possible to get it placed anywhere else than on the 
church page. 

We really must go to work on this matter. With only a few excep- 
tions, the church page is made up of scores of small “display” ads, lists 
of sermon topics, names of special speakers, and brief articles of a straight 
news nature concerning the Sunday services. The format hardly ever 
changes. Year after year the church page looks the same. Here there is no 
challenge, no expectation, no sense of victory. 

Yet the potential value of that same space is tremendous. If the sell- 
ing techniques, the imagination, the promotional values were transferred 
from the movie section to the church page, the results would be amazing. 
I do not advocate sensationalism or press-agentry. I would not do any- 
thing to cheapen the public relations approach of true religion. What I 
do advocate is that we make use of the know-how of the best advertising 
men and adapt it to the advantage of the church. 

What, then, ought we to do? 

We ought to make our church ads more attractive. We can do this 
in several different ways. We can use pictures in our ads. We can use 
type large enough to be read easily. And we can use plenty of white space. 

Once in a while we should join with other churches of the com- 
munity in taking a full-page ad—something which will really get attention. 

Even if we have little money to spend on advertising space, it is 
always possible to get a good news story—that is, if we are doing or 
saying something important. And why shouldn’t we be? Christianity has 
the basis of the Good News. We have what the world needs for its 
salvation. Therefore it is up to us to present it in an attractive package. 
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Reaching the public through institutional ads 


During World War II, when there were no new automobiles for the 
general public, automobile manufacturers kept right on advertising. They 
did not advertise automobiles, but the ideals of the company, the public 
service being rendered, War Bonds, et cetera. The purpose of these “in- 
stitutional ads” was to keep the name of this company before the public. 
Someday they would be selling automobiles again, and they would have 
to have customers. 

These institutional or public service ads were so successful that they 
have been adapted to peacetime use. Now we are very familiar with ads 
dealing with the problems of the day sponsored, by some commercial 
organization. Sometimes the ad supports a worthy public cause. At other 
times it is used to explain the reason behind a strike. Often it is used to 
support church attendance. The Advertising Council, for example, has 
produced a series of ATTEND CHURCH newspaper ads which are 
sponsored locally. 

There is no good reason why religion itself should not develop this 
type of advertising. The Roman Catholic Church is already doing it 
through question-and-answer ads. The Knights of Columbus organization 
has worked out a series of ads on the basic principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The United Jewish Appeal also has told its story of 
need through such newspaper ads. Also the united world relief appeal of 
the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches, One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing, utilized this method of presentation. 

Local churches have a perfect right to tell the gospel message through 
these ‘“‘public service” ads. Instead of emphasizing sermon topics or regular 
church services, we have here the opportunity of presenting to thousands 
of readers the fundamental principles of our faith. 

Under an appealing headline, there is the chance, in three or four 
brief paragraphs, to point up a phase of the Christian way of life. 

What has religion to offer a fearful, perplexed world? 

Can it help to build the peace? 

How can it give peace of mind? | 

These, and many more questions, can be answered not from the 
pulpit only, but in the open forum of the daily newspapers. 


Various forms of religious advertising 


The most common form of religious advertising is that found in the — 
Saturday church page of local newspapers. This may be merely a listing of 
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sermon topics, place and time of meetings, and the name of the church 
and pastor. Or it may be in the form of a display ad in which large type is 
used in a layout including a picture. 

Religious advertising also is done through posters, flyers, outdoor 
billboards, ads in denominational papers, car cards, stickers, buttons, 
stamps, calendars, and blotters. 

While in most cases the types of advertising listed above are usually 
paid for on local commercial rates, sometimes display ads will be sponsored 
by merchants or by an interested group of citizens. In the One Great Hour 
of Sharing campaign, hundreds of ads were supported by individual 
businessmen, by a group of merchants, by a newspaper, or by a local 
council of churches. The United Church Canvass movement, as well as 
the Keister Company, furnishes splendid professionally prepaid ads in 
mat form on a large number of different themes. 

Public service or public relations advertising is increasing. Religion 
usually gets its share of space in such ads donated by industrial concerns 
over their own signature. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, for 
example, uses the radio to present in dramatic form The Greatest Story 
Ever Told. 

Many references to a religious campaign, especially when it is inter- 
faith, can be “tied into” commercial ads. All that is needed here is a 
pointed sentence, a symbol, or a slogan. 

Then there is a general, over-all type of advertising which uses radio 
spot announcements, transcriptions, TV films, to get the story across. This 
may be specific in content, as in One Great Hour of Sharing, or a general 
“go to church” appeal, as made through the Religion in American Life 
campaign. 

Local churches do not have sufficient funds with which to do extensive 
advertising on a large scale. This, however, does not mean that they cannot 
go into the advertising field in a big way. They are needed to support a 
joint ad sponsored by the local council of churches. And without their 
active support, national religious public relations ventures could never 
succeed. Once again it must be emphasized that the success of any 
national movement depends in very large part on the active co-operation 
it receives in local churches all over the country. 

In preparing a display ad of your own, keep these points in mind: 


Compose the ad so that it is pleasing to the eye. 

Focus attention on the point you want to put across. 

Have just one idea. 

Balance the ad so that the photo or drawing will be set off against 
an equal amount of type. 


*Strasburg, Virginia. 
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Put a quality of motion into the ad. 

Do not crowd—leave plenty of white space. 

Avoid mechanical uniformity. 

Use type which can be read quickly and easily. 

Select pictures which have a human-interest value. 

Try for the best space possible in the newspaper or magazine. 
Check the proof carefully before it goes to press. 

Repetition of an ad often leads to general public acceptance. 


Are they worth the price? 


Are church ads in newspapers worth the price? 

If they are not actually read, they certainly are not worth anything. 

But in the form of creative newspaper evangelism they are worth 
many times their actual cost. As interest builders in the Kingdom they 
are worth a great deal. The public relations value of a good newspaper 
ad cannot, of course, be calculated in dollars and cents. Judging from 
the experience of business concerns, it really pays to tell the public that 
you support the great spiritual principles which make America strong. 

Newspaper advertising is a good investment no matter how you look 
at it. Members of a church appreciate seeing their Christian work extended 
to a wider public. Many non-church members become interested in the 
gospel through well-thought-out ads. New members of a community get an 
idea of the church they want to support through good advertising. 

Information and evangelism combined make church ads pay big 
dividends. 


Amateur vs. professional 


Should a church secure an advertising agency to serve as its ex- 
clusive public relations counsel? 

No; not even if it can get the services absolutely free. 

It is dangerous business to turn over a spiritual enterprise to a com- 
mercial agency. It may have all the techniques, the know-how, yet it 
usually lacks the background, the ecclesiastical knowledge, and the spiritual 
approach necessary to good public relations in the field of religion. 

The ideal is to enlist the co-operation of some member of your 
congregation who is in the advertising profession. Keeping control of the 
thought content, while he supplies all the valuable mechanical details, is a 
most fruitful procedure. The pastor has a right to plan the program. The 
professional publicity man or woman should take over in regard to layout, 
copy writing, and general approach to the readers. The one supplements 
the other. And neither one can do a really good job without the other, 
although some public relations experts think they can. 
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After long years of experience working with the professionals, I have 
come to admire their great ability and marvel at the beautiful work they 
produce. In the field of public relations they have many, many lessons to 
teach us. I have discovered, however, that they also suffer from certain 
limitations. Many of them work in a groove; most of them are limited 
in their knowledge of the church and its world program. And some of 
them are not always fully sympathetic to the social and economic ideals 
generally accepted by church leaders. 

I have found that very often these professionals want to lay down 
the principles as well as supply the know-how. This I believe to be 
dangerous. Instead of advancing the cause of Christ, such a course often 
favors retreat or reaction. There really should be no conflict here. Each 
one ought to supplement the other. When this is done wonderful achieve- 
ments result. 

I have learned that such co-operation raises the standards all along 
the way. More and more the church ought to turn to the professionals. 
By pooling their resources, the preacher and the public relations expert 
can so improve the output of advertising copy that the Voice of the Church 
not only will be heard but will be respected and accepted. 


Repetition adds emphasis 


Radio and TV repeat the same “commercial” week after week, month 
after month, and sometimes year after year. The same thing over and over 
again! We get so tired of it. Yet when we go to the store we purchase the 
article which now has become a household word. In commercial ad- 
vertising, repetition pays off. 

Religion will gain by repetition. 

Discover the right slogan, repeat it enough times, and it finally catches 
on. This is as true with religion as it is with business, education, and 
politics. 

_ So do not be afraid of repeating a good ad. Make it into a trade-mark. 
Incorporate into it a “brand name.” Develop a symbol, a phrase, a slogan 
which will identify your church at a glance. 

Again it should be pointed out that all this is not an end in itself. 
It is merely a gadget which calls attention to the real thing. Just as a trade- 
mark or a brand name stands for quality, so should the religious slogan. 
Every church ad should represent quality. We must never disappoint our 
clientele. We can offer them the precious pearl of great price; we must 
never deliver substitutes. 

Our religion is needed today for the salvation of individual souls 
and the welfare of the nation. It can stand repetition. That is exactly what 
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is needed. In this kind of world the old, old story of the Good News must 
be repeated constantly if it is to catch on. 

One basic principle of successful advertising is repetition. Let us use 
this principle to make known to a fearful world the program of the 
Prince of Peace. 


Chapter 9 * How to profit by the proper use of 


pictures 


This chapter centers attention upon pictures 
as a public relations medium and develops plans 
for their use within and without the local church 


PIcTURES have always been popular, from the drawings of the 
cave man to picture magazines such as Life and Look. Pictures have also 
played a very important part in the life of the church. Any art museum 
bears testimony to this fact. 

What we want to do in this chapter is to discuss the public relations 
value of pictures. 

Stained-glass windows certainly have a public relations value. 

So does a poster placed on the bulletin board outside the church. 

Pictures also play an important part in securing good newspaper 
coverage, in illustrating an annual report, or in pointing up an exhibit. 

An entirely new area has been opened up as a result of having huge 
“blowups” at a small cost. Pictures taken for the historical record of the 
church are also worthy of consideration. 


Worship centers 


Outside of the spiritual value inherent in a worship center, which 
after all is its primary concern, there is also a public relations value. An 
attractive worship center, with an outstanding picture, makes an im- 
pression upon people. While they may not say so, they inwardly feel drawn 
to this or that particular church because of what they have seen there, 
perhaps in the church school. 
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Many a bare, unattractive room has been transformed into a holy 
place by means of a beautiful, but homemade, worship center. 

Along with the simple altar with the open Bible and candles, some 
worship centers also have a religious picture. Often it is the picture of 
Christ. Sometimes it is the picture of the Last Supper. Once in a while a 
series of pictures are used depicting the life of the early church, or great 
religious leaders, or champions of great religious causes. 

Because a picture tells a story and develops a chain of associations, 
it is a valuable asset to the practice of worship. 


Picture use by study groups 


I can well remember the colored picture cards, with the Bible 
story on the back, which I received in Sunday school as a boy in Maine. 
I also remember the vivid impression which the illustrations in Pilgrim’s 
Progress and in the Bible made upon me. Since my own boyhood days, 
the practice of using pictures as teaching aids has developed into a fine 
art. | 

Now we not only have illustrated Sunday-school lessons but also 
picture books, colored slides, and film strips. Movies, of course, have 
additional appeal. 

The study of religious pictures is one of the most fascinating ex- 
periences in the world, especially when you have an expert guide. The 
artist, who has put so much of his time, talent, and interpretation into 
his masterpiece, expects us to get something in return. We cannot expect to 
be inspired or challenged unless we are willing to approach the picture 
with a receptive mind and heart. 

Pictures can be helpful even when they are not specifically religious. 

If a class is studying social conditions, then a set of new photographs 
can point up the needs far better than hours of explanation. The same is 
true of world relief needs. A picture will bring action where words leave 
one cold. The support of the missionary enterprise is won today largely 
through pictures, both silent and motion. 

Therefore the promotional value of pictures should not be overlooked. 
If you want to sell something—an idea or a program—explain it with 
pictures. 


Creating an atmosphere 


One of the chief difficulties encountered in church school buildings is 
that of creating an atmosphere of worship. The class or departmental 
room is often cold and bare of anything contributing to true worship. It 
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is almost impossible, therefore, to direct the attention and thought of boys 
and girls Godward in such an environment. 

Beautiful religious pictures immediately create the atmosphere that 
is needed for communion with Him. 

All that is necessary in many instances is to hang a picture of Christ 
on the wall where it is the center of attention, and the entire behavior 
of the class is altered. There is something about His presence that creates 
conditions favorable to worship. The hush, the sense of awe, the spirit of 
fellowship, all add up to reverence and personal consecration. 

Different pictures can be used to create various moods. This is 
particularly true if each picture is interpreted in such a way as to emphasize 
a special aspect of the life of true devotion. Faith, love, forgiveness, 
courage, and prayer are some of the characteristics which should be de- 
veloped. When in the atmosphere of things holy, we find it much easier 
to open up our hearts and discover, as a result, the impact of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Photos for printed matter 


Nothing helps a leaflet to get and hold attention so much as a good 
picture. ) 

What is true of a leaflet also applies to church bulletins or calendars, 
annual booklets, convention programs, church school material, and 
mimeographed documents. 

An illustration which tells its own story will save a lot of words. 

In selecting a picture, the human-interest element should be given 
primary consideration. Be sure to get people into the picture, and the 
nearer the foreground the better. Moreover, the photo will be far more 
effective if it has only one or two, possibly three, people. They should be 
doing something. They should represent something. One should be able 
to see at a glance what it is all about. Therefore its composition, while 
being meaningful, should be simple. 

Sometimes a photo may be used exclusively as an attention-getter. 
The idea is to transform curiosity into interest. Even when a photo is used 
for this purpose, it should be in keeping with the rest of the leaflet or 
booklet. It really ought to serve as an introduction to the reading matter. 

It has been said that “interest is not so much created as kindled.” 

The point is that a good picture, with human-interest qualities, lights 
the fuel that is already stored in the mind. Most people do not stop 
to analyze a picture they like. They just like it. Something about it, through 
association, wins and holds them. They enjoy and understand what it is all 
about because they quickly read into it some past experience. 
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Therefore an illustration should be selected on the basis of general 
appeal—aspects of human experience common to all. Action pictures of 
real-life dramas, emotional experience, a story or plot, realism, sentiment, 
adventure, all make good illustrations when carefully selected to do a 
specific “selling” job. The proper picture, along with a brief pointed 
caption, can transform a rather dull leaflet into attractive propaganda for 
a religious cause. 

Since most pictures—even those that tell a story—are more valuable 
when they are tied into a leaflet by a caption, special attention should be 
given to this little matter. Here is the place where only a few words are 
needed, but they must be just the right ones. The photo may express a 
thought which you cannot put into words. The next task is to relate the 
photo to the text of the leaflet. Sometimes it can be done with only a word 
or two. At any rate, the caption should be kept brief and pointed. Select 
short action words—words which are readily understood. Also select a 
type face which will do justice to both the photo and the caption. 

When. using only one color in a leaflet, make sure that the photo 
will reproduce well in that particular color. Where two or more colors 
are used, it will pay to have all of the photo illustrations in black. 


Specifically for newspapers 


What kind of pictures are required by the average newspaper? 

Most newspapers expect of the church at least three types of 
photographs: portrait pictures (sometimes referred to as “mug shots’), 
news pictures, and once in a while an action shot which will make spot 
news. 

Portrait pictures are printed, usually one column wide with a cap- 
tion, in relation to outstanding personalities in the church or church 
school. When a new pastor is called, that is certainly an occasion for a 
portrait picture. When some member of the congregation wins a special 
honor, or is elected to a regional, state, or national office, or achieves 
something out of the ordinary, then it is news. It is good public relations 
for the church to co-operate with the press in supplying such photographs. 

Pictures of a new board or committee in action, the officers of a 
convention, young people carrying out a community project, the dedica- 
tion of a new church, anniversary events, a special guest speaker at a 
banquet, all are potential material for the newspaper. Whether they are 
printed or not depends upon many factors in the newspaper office. But 
they will never be printed at all if they are not presented. A news story, or 
an article about how the church is making use of a tape recording ma- 
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chine in its ministry to the sick and shut-ins, becomes much more valua- 
ble when it is accompanied by two or three good illustrations. 

Once in a great while you may want to telephone the newspaper to 
take a spot news picture. When you feel that there is action important 
enough to be recorded on the spot, then call your newspaper. 

In supplying portrait and news pictures to the newspaper, make sure 
that they get to the editor’s desk while they are still news. They should 
be glossy prints, size 8 x 10”. (The portrait pictures can be somewhat 
smaller.) They should be sharp prints, with marked contrasts. A caption 
should be typed and pasted on the bottom of the photo. When more than 
one person is in the picture, the full names should be noted, reading from 
left to right. If you mail the photo, make sure that it is placed in a manila 
envelope, with cardboard inserts, and marked PHOTOGRAPH—DO 
NOT BEND. 


¥or historical records 


It is the wise church that makes a policy, year after year, of taking 
a series of pictures for the record. 

Nothing is any more valuable for an anniversary booklet than scores 
of historical pictures. And the only way to get “historical pictures” is to 
have them taken on the spot. Current history may not seem very impor- 
tant at the time. But as time goes on, and especially when an unbroken 
continuity is desired, those pictures which seemed unimportant will take 
on a new significance. 

It may sometimes be possible to uncover old pictures connected with 
the life of the church in attics or old boxes, but that is an unreliable 
resource. : 

Plan your picture record. Make somebody continually responsible 
for collecting a picture record of the history of the church. This should 
include all the pastors, the various stages in the development of the 
present church building and educational plant (showing original church, 
new buildings, additions, and major improvements—these may be found 
in the form of line drawings as well as in photographs), outstanding 
events, principal officials, men’s, women’s, and youth organizations, spe- 
cial committees, choirs, and the church staff. All these pictures may not 
be wanted for any one booklet, but they may be useful in other ways— 
for example, in an exhibit. 

Remember this: a well-illustrated anniversary booklet is an excellent 
way to tell both the story of your own church and the message of Christ 
which will conquer the world. It must be carefully planned. 
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Lighting beautiful windows from the interior 


Beautiful stained-glass windows are a feature of many famous 
churches, synagogues, and cathedrals. They have to be appreciated from 
the inside—which is all to the good as far as worship is concerned. 

But church windows can have a public relations value. 

Instead of having a dark church facing the people who pass by on 
the street night after night, some churches are now making it a practice 
to light their beautiful windows from the interior of the church. So, rather 
than darkness, a thing of beauty shines forth. Every night people who 
walk by look up and are reminded of God. Along with the use of illu- 
minated crosses and bulletin boards, along with floodlights illuminating 
the doorway of the church, these windows which speak for true religion 
night after night are meaningful instruments for the best kind of public 
relations. 


Preaching values in pictures 


Pictures, particularly famous paintings, can be used most effectively 
as sermon illustrations and sermon topics. 

Certain pictures preach great sermons. 

There is not space here to develop the preaching points in good 
pictures. Books have been written on this subject. What we want to do 
here is to call your attention to this fact once again. 

In our own church there is a copy of Christ in Gethsemane done 
by a member of the congregation. It hangs at the front of the church to 
the left side of the pulpit. It preaches its own sermon. Words are not 
necessary. 

Some of our members have famous religious paintings in their homes. 
They create a Christian atmosphere, and here again no words are neces- 
sary. 

Life can become much richer by being associated with the great 
masterpieces of religious art. Here it is not only a matter of study or 
knowledge, but of a deep spiritual experience. A few quiet moments spent 
before one of these masterpieces at frequent intervals will lift our lives 
from the killing routine of modern life to the creative experience of being 
in the presence of God. 


Chapter 10 * How to attract attention through 
exhibits 


This chapter deals with a fruitful phase 
of public relations for the local church 
—that of exhibits and their use 


IN THE SUBURBAN CHURCH I attend, some twenty miles from 
New York City, there is an exhibit case which causes all kinds of excite- 
ment and is a constant source of amazement, education, and inspiration. 
It is located on the main floor of the church school building, at the top 
of a short flight of stairs, and between two of the busiest departments. 
Moreover, people have to pass by it if they desire to reach the second 
floor on which is located the Senior High and Primary departments. The 
location is perfect for an exhibit. 

An expert carpenter in our church, now retired, made the exhibit 
case, which is about 5 x 8’ and is painted white inside and out. It has 
three removable and adjustable shelves. There are two large glass doors 
set in wood frames. They can be locked. Inside is a set of floodlights— 
something which adds tremendously to the effectiveness of the various 
exhibits. 


The use of a showcase in the church 


In this exhibit case there is always an effective presentation, varying 
with the special emphasis to be made. During the week before one annual 
meeting there was an exhibit of the budget needs of the church done with 
charts, pictures, and posters. 
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An exhibit showing the denominational colleges attracted a lot of 
attention. 

The Board of Education had a book exhibit showing important reli- 
gious books which members of the church school should be reading. 

At Christmas and Easter the exhibit case revealed in colorful and 
dramatic fashion the story of the birth of Christ and his resurrection. 

During the spring months graduation is stressed, followed by sum- 
mer camps and assemblies. | 

The thing which make these exhibits so impressive is their simplicity, 
their pictorial nature, and the lighting effects. Only one theme is used at 
a time. The entire impact is built around this single subject. By using 
illustrations, small models, posters, drawings, and charts, the theme is 
revealed in a new and interesting way. 


Main factors for an effective exhibit 


The hardest thing about developing an exhibit is selecting the theme. 
If we plan to build a missionary exhibit, for example, much attention 
must be given first of all to why we need it and just what we want it to 
say. After all, an exhibit should not be an end in itself, but should create 
new interest in the larger cause or project. 

World missions can be a most fascinating subject. But most church 
people are not interested. Therefore, what should the purpose of the mis- 
sion exhibit be? 

It can arrest the attention of the indifferent. 

It can help reach those who never read a mission book or subscribe 
to a missionary magazine. 

It can be so dramatic that those who see it will want to learn more 
about the subject. 

It can give the viewer the opportunity to participate symbolically in 
world missions—in lighting mission stations by pressing a button. 

It can serve as an object lesson by having models dressed in native 
costumes. 

The most essential thing in selecting the basic theme is to keep it 
simple with a one-thought message. Words should be kept to a minimum. 
Visual material must be made to tell its own story. 

Before beginning to build, put the exhibit down on paper. You then 
can create the layout, maintain a balance, and determine whether you 
need one or a series of panels or booths and what material may be ar- 
ranged so that it will be interchangeable. 
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Different types of church exhibit 


Exhibits can range from a simple window display in a local store 
window to a series of elaborate booths seen at the annual meeting of a 
great national religious convention. 

We are concerned here only with what the local church can handle. 
It is surprising what can be done locally with a little space, a little mate- 
rial, a little money—and lots of imagination. 

Take the simple store-window exhibit. 

In making a window display, the following points should be kept 
in mind: 


Aim to drive home a single point. 

Time the display to seasonable or local interest. 

Don’t crowd it with unnecessary details. 

Watch for color harmony. 

A good poster can serve as the basic or central point. 

Large photographic prints or “blowups” are to be encouraged. 

Models, cutouts, material with captions, are always attention- 
getters. 

Arrange it so that even the person walking by can get an idea of 
what it is all about. 

Having a moving part or object should be encouraged. 

_ Striking colors are also an important part of an exhibit. 
Proper spotlights or floodlights help a great deal. 
Music, tied in with the exhibit, is another way to gain attention. 


How can the message you wish to convey be best presented? You 
may want to demonstrate it. Or you may want to display objects which 
will tell the story in a vivid way. Sometimes models will get the point over 
best. On the other hand, photographs, particularly when they are “blown 
up,” are most effective. Whatever form the exhibit takes, the basic prin- 
ciples must be kept in mind: keep it simple and make it interesting. 

A display manager in one of the leading New York department 
stores gives the following pointers for a window display, which also apply 
to showcase displays within the church school building: 


If the space is too large, cut it down by using screens or curtains so 
that the exhibit will hold together. 

Use a plain background. 

Build up the dramatic element by the use of spotlights. 

Limit the amount of material. 

Make use of large objects or photos. 

Use charts sparingly. 

When using posters or printed matter, make sure that the type is 
oversize. 
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When using a booth-type exhibit, plan to keep what you really want 
to be seen at eye level. It is also helpful, if the booth is arranged in any 
sequence, to have the display read from left to right. An interpreter at 
the booth, who is familiar with the display material, will add a great deal 
to its effectiveness. 


For conferences and conventions 


Since most churches are not too flush with money, it is well to plan 
a type of exhibit which can be used over and over again. Think in terms 
of transportability. Can it be moved from the Primary Room to the base- 
ment? Will it fold up? Can the panels be taken apart easily? Will it stack? 

Another way of extending the usefulness of an exhibit is to plan it 
with interchangeable elements. A new date in place of the old one. A new 
picture in the same frame. A new caption in a prepared slot. These can 
keep the exhibit busy year after year. 

Still another practical idea is to build the exhibit in panels which are 
separate units in themselves. Then these units can be rearranged, giving 
the exhibit an entirely different appearance. Of course it can also be 
reduced in size. 

If the exhibit is intended for a table, keep in mind the matter of a 
carrying case. Or put handles on the folding panels. Then the exhibit can 
be taken to a convention, a summer assembly, or can be used by a neigh- 
boring church. 


Some special pointers on exhibits 


Make sure that your exhibit is placed where it gets a maximum of 
attention. 

Have a moving part if possible. Nothing gets attention better than 
something in motion. 

Use colors strong enough so they will not be “washed out” under 
bright floodlights. 

Limit the use of statistics. Few people can digest them. They should 
be kept very simple and spelled out in familiar terms. Make them as 
personal as possible. 

Put lots of care into the lettering that goes on an exhibit. If possible, 
secure an expert painter in your congregation to do the job. If his services 
cannot be obtained, then the next best thing is to use cutout letters or 
stencil guides. If you want an attractive exhibit, you must have clear and 
large letters which people can read at a glance. 

Your lumberyard can furnish framework and standards. Clear white 
pine is recommended. 
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Plywood, because it is easy to saw and comes in sheets, can be used 
in many different ways. 

Heavy cardboard is suitable for background material for smaller 
exhibits. 

Wallpaper also serves as excellent background material. 

Water paints, such as Kem-Tone, are good for indoor decoration. 

Rubber cement is best for mounting photographs. j 

Ordinary lighting fixtures, with a spotlight bulb, will serve for high- 
lighting particular elements of the exhibit. 


Missionary exhibits 

Attractive educational and inspiring exhibits can be built around 
missionary themes. Often this is done in connection with a School of Mis- 
sions in the local church. Sometimes special booths are erected as a part 
of the Family Night program. Again, when a church has a large show- 
case, a missionary exhibit can be a mighty attractive feature. 

Most churches have close at hand much of the material needed for 
a missionary exhibit. 

Maps, pictures, native costumes, study books, and literature are 
available from denominational offices. When the church is fortunate 
enough to have a missionary home on furlough, then many interesting 
personal effects can be added, and the missionary can actually demon- 
strate how the objects are used and answer questions. 

The best way to profit from a missionary exhibit is to get several 
individuals or groups working on it. As they produce cardboard or clay 
models of various missionary stations, as they make outline maps show- 
ing where the missionary fields are located, and as they develop or collect 
objects and native products, they are learning valuable lessons at the same 
time. In this practical manner, interest is created which may last a lifetime 
and, in some cases, lead to full-time religious service. 

Missionary exhibits may be constructed around one station, with 
many details which help to bring the material into a lifelike setting. 

An entire country may be selected. Here the various fields and sta- 
tions should be placed in their natural setting. Sometimes it is good policy 
to give a picture of the entire missionary work of the country, showing 
the work of different denominations. 

When a lot of space is available, and when the denominational mis- 
Sionary program is to be visualized as a whole, all of the countries in 
which work is done can be covered. This would include sections both on 
home and foreign missions. 

While such exhibits may at first seem impossible to construct, they 
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can be realized with a fair amount of careful planning and supervision. 
Much of the material can be produced over a year’s time in the church 
school. Certain people who are experts in the field of handicraft will be 
glad to help out on such projects. When many willing hands are enlisted 
and there is a guiding purpose, such exhibits become great assets to the 
program of the local church. Besides, they are builders of good public 
relations. 


Stressing special days 


The public relations value of using special days around which to 
center exhibits is worth careful consideration. 

Christmas, Easter, Promotion Day, Armistice Day, and Thanksgiv- 
ing are some of the natural periods of the year when special exhibits can 
be erected. Then, of course, there are the various seasons of the year, 
emphasis placed on denominational schools, colleges, and camps, as well 
as book and magazine exhibits. 

Boy and Girl Scouts, the YMCA and YWCA, Church World Serv- 
ice, the Community Chest, and other local interests deserve special atten- 
tion. 

Sometimes it may be only a poster. At other times it may be a small 
display. At Christmas many churches not only have beautiful plays and 
exhibits within the church but create elaborate public displays which 
attract the attention of those who pass the church. Such displays are in 
the interest of good public relations. They reach the people with an object 
lesson which gives them a spiritual lift and contributes an element of good 
will to the entire community. 


Decorations for special days 


When exhibits or displays are not feasible, for one reason or another, 
there is always the possibility of having simple decorations for special days 
and occasions. 

Because most of the work and materials can be contributed, the total 
cost for such decorations is small. Yet the public relations value can be 
large. 

It all depends upon the creative element. A bright idea, in keeping 
with the occasion, is often worth far more than an expensive and elabo- 
rate set of decorations purchased at some store. This is particularly true 
if a creative idea contributes to the real meaning of the event. 

Chicken wire, used as foundation material, can serve in many valu- 
able ways when flowers are woven into it, or squares of crepe paper are 
employed to make attractive designs. 
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Decorations, if they are to be effective as a public relations asset, 
ought to be kept simple. They should be built around a single idea and 
should express this one idea so that even a child can appreciate what it is 
all about. The color combinations ought to be thought out in advance, 
along with the whole impression which is desired. Here it-is best to have 
one person supervise the entire project. While a committee may make the 
over-all plans and attend to the many details, the final arrangement should 
be left to the one person who has the ability to pull the suggestions of the 
committee into a single pattern of special significance. 


Chapter 11 ° How to make the most of special 
events 


This chapter is concerned with special events 
and how they may be used 
to create good public relations 


EVERY CHURCH has special events which are of interest to the 
general public. Anniversaries, dedications, speakers of particular signifi- 
cance, conferences, forums, et cetera, all have public relations value. If 
rightly handled, they can become a real asset in the program of the local 
church. . 

In order that the Voice of the Church may be heard, it is perfectly 
in order to use a loud-speaker or two. 

That is, certain events may be staged. 

There is no law against using a little showmanship in religion. There 
is no reason why a program should not have certain publicity values 
written into it. Speakers, topics, crucial-issue panels, ought to be chosen 
with public relations values in mind. 

This does not mean that the church is merely to put on a show. Far 
from that. It does mean that because vital religion has a duty to make 
its principles known, for the salvation of the world, it should do every- 
thing possible, within the framework of legitimate public relations, to 
make its message known to the community at large. 


Plan with public relations values in mind 


When planning a local midweek forum or a series of special lectures, 
the wording of the topics should lend itself to good newspaper copy. 
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Sensational topics will not accomplish this. But current, creative, realistic 
topics will. 

Religion today must be down where people actually live. 

When a school of missions is tied into the present world situation it 
will receive public attention. When a conference is built around vital 
issues it will get far more attention, and therefore do much more good, 
than if it deals with “problems” not at all related to the concerns of 
everyday living. . 

Because religious principles are the hope of the world we ought to 
do what we can to make them known. And one big way is to dress up 
our special events in such a manner as will attract attention and thereby 
create interest in the Christian cause. 

Along with the attractive topic there must always be attractive con- 
tents. We must avoid all sham and shoddiness. 


Special speakers 


Probably the surest way of getting publicity for your church is by 
inviting a special speaker to participate in some phase of your church 
activities. He may be invited to preach an anniversary sermon. Or he 
may give a missionary address, take part in a forum, present the united 
program of the denomination. The fact that he is from out of town, and 
usually has had an interesting experience, makes him news. 

Of course this applies just as much to lay leaders as to clergymen. 

When inviting a special speaker, all the details of the engagement 
should be made clear to him in advance: time, place, type of meeting, 
about how many will be present, where he will be met, the matter of ex- 
penses, who will entertain him, et cetera. Also the speaker should be 
asked, well in advance of the engagement date, for a glossy print or 
prints of himself and a biographical sketch. Most all speakers, particularly 
those sent out through denominational offices, have these available. 

The next step is to make the best possible use of this promotional 
material. 

The local newspaper is a natural. Here there are three possibilities of 
securing news coverage on a special speaker: (1) an advance story telling 
of his coming and tying it in with the local event; (2) a news story 
immediately prior to the event, using the photo and quoting freely from 
the biographical material; (3) directly following the event, reporting what 
happened and what he had to say. It is always helpful, if you can get it 
from the speaker in advance or even on the spot, to have a few para- 
graphs of direct quotations. This usually provides better and much more 
accurate coverage. 
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Along with the information concerning the special speaker, make 
sure that the reporter is given background material and the names of 
those who had any part in the service, meeting, or conference. Every 
local paper likes to use as many names as possible; names constitute the 
basis of news. 


Anniversaries and dedications 


Both anniversaries and dedications have outstanding news value. 
They lend themselves to pictures, action, and special guests. Usually 
there is an interesting program possibility in connection with each. 

In regard to important anniversaries related to the life of the church, 
it ought to be pointed out that the committee in charge should have a 
free hand in making the event newsworthy. If it is, for example, a 100th 
anniversary, then the possibilities are almost limitless. 

Some anniversary celebrations last for an entire year. This gives a 
wide range of publicity possibilities. 

Whether the anniversary celebration is for a day, a week, a month, 
or a year, someone on the general committee should be responsible for 
public relations. An anniversary usually has general news value, or can 
easily be made to have real news value. Here is the opportunity to invite 
former pastors, to have prominent national speakers, and to dramatize 
the event. 

Don’t fail to play up an important anniversary. 

And just what is an “important anniversary”? Much depends on the 
local circumstances, the historical tie-in, and the nature of the event. 
Birthdays of prominent officials are sometimes worth a party. Ordination 
anniversaries, when they reach the thirtieth or fortieth, have news value. 
The pastor’s tenth or twentieth anniversary in one church may or may 
not be important, depending entirely upon the circumstances. We surely 
ought to make certain that the anniversary event is not forced. It ought 
not to be observed just for the sake of getting publicity. But when a Chris- 
tian leader, a Bible class, a missionary society, or a church has rendered 
significant service to the community for half a century or more, it calls for 
celebration. | 

The news will be built around the values inherent in the event itself. 

The same principles hold true with dedications. The dedication of a 
new church building, church school building, organ, pulpit, Bible, altar, 
bell, chimes, chapel, picture, visual-aid equipment, flag, window, et cetera, 
all have news value when they are fitted into a well-planned ceremony. 
Such dedications, because action is involved, make good picture material. 

In taking photos of dedications, always make sure of two things: 
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include people in the picture, and have them doing something. The plaque 
or organ will not make news. But a person erecting the plaque, or playing 
the organ, will. The human touch is necessary. Action is the secret to 
good pictures, and also good news copy. 


Series of sermons 


Once in a while one sermon may be of very special interest, particu- 
larly if it is in relation to an anniversary or a dedication. A sermon 
preached on a controversial theme or dealing with some current event 
of extraordinary interest may break into the news. The average sermon, 
however, is not newsworthy—and is not meant to be such. It brings the 
message of God to a congregation; it deals with the spiritual and moral 
problems which face the average church member day by day. Usually 
there is no front-page news in the average sermon, although it may be of 
special interest to the congregation. 

But because pastors are sometimes called to be prophets as well as 
priests, they have, upon occasion, a burning message of public interest 
and concern. 

It is at this very point that the means of modern mass communica- 
tions must be used to the advantage of the church. 

Because the world, the nation, society as a whole, need the saving 
message of Christ just as much as individuals, the Voice of the Church 
must be heard again and again through the press, over the radio, and on 
television. 

A special series of sermons, pointed up to meet a specific need, is an 
effective method of reaching a larger public. 

Public-relations-wise, there are certain definite points to take hold 
of in a series of sermons. There is the over-all theme and the listing of 
each topic. When these are stated in terms relating to current events, 
they carry news value in themselves. From the editor’s point of view, 
such a series represents an event. He will be expecting some real action as 
a result. 

Moreover, a sermon series lends itself to a promotional effort. It is 
something to talk about, announce from the pulpit or in the bulletin, out- 
line in a leaflet. It can be played up in a newspaper ad and has the basis 
for a straight newspaper news article. 

The chief thing to remember in promoting a series of sermons is to 
combine timeliness with personal need. People are interested primarily 
in themselves. Promotion must therefore be personal. 

WARNING! Do not try to be sensational. It does not pay in the 
long run. Instead, try to be interesting and helpful. Fill the series with 
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real meat. Never let the congregation down.. Keep your promises. Give 
the people more than they expect to receive. 


Local conferences 


Most churches at one time or another are called upon to entertain a 
local, regional, or state conference. Here is an opportunity not only to 
further the interests of the conference itself but to get some good legiti- 
mate publicity for the local church. 

Along with flower, entertainment, housing, and exhibit committees, 
there should be a publicity committee. It should be headed by one who 
knows his way around in the publicity field and also knows what the spe- 
cific conference is all about. Both these sides of the know-how are im- 
portant. 

There are several ways to get good publicity from such a conference: 


1. Prepare a news story, well in advance of the date, giving the pur- 
pose of the conference, the time and place, program topics, 
and the list of speakers. 


2. Get the newspaper to print a picture of the key speaker. (Ask 
the reporter which he would prefer, a glossy print or a mat.) 


3. Give a complete account of the conference, in detail, just before 
it opens. 


4. Encourage the writing of an editorial. 


5. Make use of your local radio stations, if you have any, by supply- 

. ing news items, devotional speakers, and background informa- 

tion. During the conference the station may be willing to 
interview one or two of the speakers. 


6. Invite the press to cover all the sessions of the conference. 


7. See that the reporters have copies of mimeograph speeches, bio- 
graphical sketches, program data, and background material. 


8. Follow through with a roundup story. This may be used locally 
and also sent to state and national religious journals. 


The same steps as listed above may be taken in covering youth 
rallies, missionary meetings, and large men’s conferences. They can easily 
be adapted to cover banquets, a special lecture series, a concert, a play, 
a forum or panel discussion. 

The point is to get the publicity material prepared and handed in to 
the paper well in advance of the various deadlines. 
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Tie in with state and national events 


Many churches miss a beautiful opportunity to get good publicity 
because they fail to tie in with state and national programs. 

When your church is part of a great national program, say an Evan- 
gelistic Advance, that is news. The mere fact that you are participating 
is worth public notice. If you actually carry out the program locally— 
and that is where it counts the most—then every step of the program, as 
it is carried out, becomes news. 

If the pastor or members of the church are appointed delegates of a 
state or national conference or are invited to become speakers, then this 
becomes news of local interest. So does the appointment of a local young 
person to an important post, such as in the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. é' 

A good example of how a national program is made to work locally 
is in the One Great Hour of Sharing unified world relief appeal. Sup- 
ported by twenty great denominations, conducted through the channels 
of Church World Service and the denominational promotional offices, the 
real work had to be done locally. The reason why the campaign was so 
successful was not because of the wonderful coast-to-coast network pro- 
grams, the articles in the mass circulation magazines, the television 
programs, and the hundreds of articles in religious journals. All this 
national promotion was basic and had a publicity value estimated at ten 
million dollars. However, the whole campaign succeeded because of the 
wholehearted co-operation of the local churches. 

What really made One Great Hour of Sharing successful was active 
local participation. In towns and cities all over the country people listened 
to the network broadcasts, newspaper ads were carried, and radio tran- 
scriptions were used on local radio stations. 

Hundreds of press representatives rewrote news releases for local 
consumption. Local names, committees, and news items were added to 
the various releases sent out from the national office. Other hundreds of 
“radio expediters” worked locally to get the “Operation Good Samaritan” 
transcription on the air. What is even more important, they built up a 
great listening audience. 


Supporting a great cause 


Some of us may feel that we have nothing worth publicizing. This 
may be true if we think only of our own program. But the moment we 
tie into the Kingdom program, the moment we enlist our forces with 
those of Christendom, then what we do becomes significant. 
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Support a great cause earnestly and you will soon discover that your 
own program has become very important. It has become an essential cog 
in the wheel. It has taken on locally a section of the total burden. 

We must be reminded over and over again that no movement can be 
any greater than its local support. The same is as true of religion as it is 
of politics. 

Therefore, as we help support the saving principles of the Kingdom 
in our own town, we are playing a significant role in the total movement. 
In this crusade against the world forces of evil, every Christian must 
stand up, speak out, and be counted. 


Press cards welcome 


Whenever the local church has a special event, a special invitation 
should be sent to the press. | 

Such events as conferences, lectures, youth rallies, pageants, plays, 
special showing of a motion picture, athletic meets, rummage sales, club 
meetings, debates, and forums, all have public relations value. 

It is always proper to send the local press an advance story on such 
events. On most occasions it is best to have a reporter on hand when the 
event takes place. If this is not always possible, the next best thing is to 
have someone, preferably with newspaper experience, “write up” the story 
and submit it promptly for publication. 

It is amazing what co-operation can be secured from the local press 
in covering such special events when the approach is made with under- 
standing and with the realization that such matters are of mutual concern. 


Chapter 12 ° How to conduct a successful 
promotional campaign 


This chapter emphasizes how effective promotion 
must be based upon good public relations 


IN ORDER to promote the cause of religion effectively through 
the local church, every form of public relations must be brought into play. 
This must be done not to exploit the church as such, or the pastor, but 
that the Voice of the Church may be heard throughout the whole com- 
munity. 

The word “promotion” takes on a significant meaning when public- 
ity is used as a means and not as an end in itself. 


New conception of promotion 


Christianity needs to take a positive, even an aggressive, attitude. In 
an age of mass communications appeal through the press, radio, and 
television, when movies and advertising unite forces to exploit the entire 
gamut of human emotions, the Church must speak up positively, and 
sometimes loudly, in order to be heard. 

This does not mean that the message of the church, or its basic prin- 
ciples, should be compromised or placed on a lower level. Quite the op- 
posite. The message of the church must be pointed up, brought into a 
much sharper focus. The fundamental principles of religion, when com- 
peting with secularism and communism, must be made crystal clear, so 
that the mass of the people may see them in their true value and, above 
all else, cleave to them. 
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Promotion in the local church is much more than “raising the 
budget.” It is a matter of explaining the total program of the church, both 
at home and abroad, and showing why it is worth supporting. It is at this 
point that the know-how of public relations comes into play. We do let 
the tools of advertising and promotion guide us; we take the best that 
the commercial field has to offer and use them for the glory of true reli- 
gion, beginning in the local community and reaching out throughout the 
world. 

Let us never use cheap or questionable methods in trying to promote 
the cause of Christ. On the other hand, let us get busy-on a program of 
Christian stewardship which will really challenge the hearts and minds of 
our people. It is pathetic to realize how little even church members know 
about the great ongoing program of the Church. It is tragic how little they. 
give of their time, talents, and money to support that program. All this 
must be changed for the better through promotion. 


Humanizing the budget 


When I was director of public relations for one of our great religious 
bodies I heard a great deal about “humanizing the budget.” In our staff 
conferences on finance and promotion we spent days and weeks trying 
to write into promotional leaflets the kind of pictures, stories, and text 
which would dramatize the budget. After all, figures—particularly when 
they are large figures—do not hold much interest. People who do not 
know what these millions. of dollars represent in terms of human prob- 
lems, specific projects, and definite areas of need are not too anxious to 
contribute their share. 

One of our very first promotional tasks in the local church is to inter- 
pret both the current expense and the missionary budget so that they may 
be understood in human terms. 

This is not easy to do. 

It is difficult to visualize, dramatize, humanize the budget. But it can 
be done, and it always pays wonderful dividends... When we match our 
figures with human-interest material (photos, exhibits, charts, films and 
film strips, radio programs, dramatic presentations, and the actual living 
message of a missionary) we bring the budget to life. In this way the 
budget is not only raised, the church is also educated and inspired. 

This kind of promotion should not be restricted to a week or a day, 
but should continue throughout the year. It is almost impossible to arouse 
enthusiasm when people start cold, without any background. 
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The beauty of stewardship 


Every single Christian should, upon becoming a member of the 
church, be given a lesson in stewardship. Not only should he be told how 
the church is maintained and the budget built, but also he should be given 
the opportunity to contribute to the support of the church on a regular 
systematic basis. This applies to children as well as to adults. It is not so 
much the amount of the gift that counts, but the week-by-week participa- 
tion. Every member ought to realize that church membership has obliga- 
tions as well as privileges. 

Christian stewardship is basic in every single local church. But it is 
even more fundamental to the life of the true Christian. Giving is an 
essential part of the Christian’s everyday life—giving of time, abilities, 
and money for the advancement of the Kingdom. The Christian who does 
not give soon dries up spiritually, and his life does not count for very 
much. 

_ Before a successful promotional campaign can be conducted the 
stewardship level of the church must be lifted higher. This can be done 
through the use of stewardship leaflets and audio-visual aids from denom- 
inational offices or from the Department of Stewardship of the National 
Council of Churches. 


The tie-in principle 


One of the elements of good public relations is to tie your own public- 
ity project into a larger campaign. By doing so, the larger publicity 
benefits are carried over into your own local effort. When there is a 
natural, logical relationship, this is perfectly proper. 

It is particularly helpful as far as the local church is concerned. 
When the budget and the every-member canvass are linked with the de- 
nominational effort, then they take on a world-wide significance and be- 
come related to the great missionary enterprise. 

Instead of resenting requests to support the missionary appeal of the 
denomination, we should welcome the opportunity. Nothing is more a 
part of our own work than the missionary budget of our denomination. 
It represents the door through which we reach out into the world and 
serve—both in this country and abroad. Education, home and foreign 
missions, evangelism, world relief, and many other opportunities for serv- 
ice are represented here. 

What better way is there of building the Kingdom? 

Nearly every denomination has special promotional material cover- 
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ing all phases of the budget. Extra help may be secured from the United 
Church Canvass and from Religion in American Life. There is now no 
excuse for any church lacking the best promotional tools. 


Why pledge to the church? 


In brief, here are the answers to this important question: 

It permits a church to eliminate all guesswork in the handling of its 
financial obligations. 

It aids the church in discovering the resources of its membership and 
constituency. 

It helps to encourage the regular, systematic sharing of one’s income 
with the work of the Kingdom both at home and abroad. 

It assists the church member to find joy and satisfaction each week 
as he gives to God’s ‘work. 

It develops new lay leadership of the church. 

It enlarges the spiritual horizon of each member of the church. 

It gets more money for the use of the church. 

Many members say, “I give when I attend.” It is dangerous to build 
the financial program of the church upon such an unsteady structure. For 
the sake of the individual member, and for the well-being of the institu- 
tion, specific pledges should be sought. Christian stewardship calls for 
nothing less than this. 


Plans for the campaign? 


Every church, even the smallest, should plan its financial program 
very carefully. Every member has the right to know in detail about the 
financial aspects of the church. And every member should contribute to 
the church, in one way or another. 

The following outlines will cover the various phases of planning, 
scheduling, organizing, and fulfilling an every-member enlistment on the 
basis of the stewardship of time, talents, and money. 

What does a thoroughly organized every-member canvass require? 


1. Official adoption by the church. 

2. Appointment of an adequate committee; unless it is to be con- 
ducted entirely by the Finance Committee or the Board of 
Trustees. 


"The outline for this section is based upon the booklet Organizing the 
Every Member Enlistment, published by the American Baptist Convention. 
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When a special canvass committee is appointed, the selection of the 
members should be done with care. Pains should be taken to discover 
those whose loyalty to the church, over a period of years, is well estab- 
lished. If a Stewardship Committee is already functioning, then most if 
not all of the campaign can be allocated to it. 

Once the committee has been organized, the first function is the selec- 
tion and coaching of visitation teams. Here again great care should be 
exercised, 

Every person who agrees to canvass for the church should keep these 
fifteen points in mind: 


is 


Become familiar with the budget of your local church, thinking 
of it more in terms of Christian service than in dollars and 
cents. 


. Study also the world mission of your church, and visualize this 


in terms of evangelism and international peace. 


. Know in detail the items of your denominational budget. 
. Think out the reasons why each follower of Christ should give 


regularly and proportionately to the church. 


. If you do not know the people on your list, learn about them 


before you make your calls. (It is a good plan to have two 
people make the visits together.) 


. Do your best to radiate a spirit of cheerfulness and achievement. 
. Stress the importance of the local church in the total ministry of 


Christ. 


. Don’t argue. Try to inform and enlighten. 
. Make it clear that the primary duty of the church is not to raise 


a budget but to supply the channels through which people can 
be won to Christ and through which they may serve in the 
Kingdom. 


. Take along leaflets and folders which will tell the whole budget 


story. These may be left for future reference. 


. If you are not prepared to advocate tithing, at least recommend 


proportionate giving of one’s income, 


. Make your own pledge first before you start out on the visitation 


of others. 


. Conduct your visitation in the spirit of prayer. Be ready to offer 


prayer in the home if requested, or if you feel led to do so. 


. When you have completed your calls return to the church and 


give your report. 


. Don’t let anyone, except those responsible for the canvass, see 


your Information Card. 
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It has been proven by experience that there are many extra values 
in conducting a simultaneous community canvass. While each church con- 
ducts its own campaign and makes its own visitation, there is the advan- 
tage of a united approach in the community through the press, radio and. 
television, billboards, posters, car cards, advertisements, and the like. Joint 
training classes also may be held. The local emphasis, through this united 
approach, may be tied into significant national campaigns such as Religion 
in American Life. Information concerning this method of conducting an 
every-member enlistment may be secured from the national office of the 
United Church Canvass. 

While it is impossible to outline a specific timetable for the conduct- 
ing of a financial canvass, because of the difference in fiscal years and 
national church programs, these general principles should be followed: 


1. The first meeting of the canvass committee should be held at least 
two months before the actual visitation. 


2. Canvass materials, such as promotional literature, free leaflets, 
posters, blanks, and card forms, should be ordered directly 
after the first meeting. 


3. If a special folder is to be produced locally, then a process of 
budget research should start immediately. The enlistment of 
the best professional talent should be secured in the creation of 
this folder. 


4. A series of letters are often mailed to the congregation. Three 
letters, spaced about a week apart just prior to the visitation, 
are used by many churches. Sometimes the letters stress: (1) 
the spiritual emphasis, (2) the financial obligations, (3) the 
opportunity for world-wide service through the local church. 
Or the letters may stress three different phases of the activities 
of the local church. 


5. The pastor preaches on the blessings of giving on the Sunday be- 
fore the actual solicitation. 


6. The Enlistment Sunday itself should be set apart as a special loy- 
alty and dedication day, with appropriate services. 

7. When pledges are made during the service, the visitation commit- 
tee going out in the afternoon to make calls must make certain 
that only those who have failed to make pledges are called 
upon. 

8. It is most important to complete the canvass with a careful follow- 
through of members who were not at home or who have their 
residence in other places. 
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Basic budget preparation 


While all of the above is essential, by far the most important element 
of getting financial support for the local church is the matter of building 
the budget, including the local expenses, world missions, and also benevo- 
lence. 

The following items may very properly be included in the local cur- 
rent expense budget: 


FOR THE SMALL CHURCH 


PASIOIGSESIOLY Le LE re oe eee eh i eae aS 
Automobile upkeep 

Pension premium 

Printing and postage 

Light and heat . 

Repairs : 

Debt and interest : } 

Fire and liability insurance 
Telephone for the pastor . 

Daily vacation Bible school . 

Dues to related organizations . 
Allowance for convention expenses . 


FOR THE MEDIUM-SIZE CHURCH ADD THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 


Janitor and supplies 

Church school . 

Youth organizations 

Special music 

Social activities of the church 
Church reserve fund 


FOR THE LARGER CHURCH ADD THESE ITEMS: 


Office secretary .. é 

Director of Christian Education ‘ 

Advertising and publicity . 

Pulpit flowers ; 

Property improvement 

Stationery and printing 

Pulpit supplies . : 
Expenses of young people to s summer - conferences : 
School of missions . . 

Financial canvass expense . 
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Many churches are now presenting the current expense budget in 
terms of Christian service rather than in terms of dollars and cents. For 
example, instead of listing “pastor’s salary,” it may be stated “for our 
share in preaching the gospel, ministering to the sick and the needy.” 

The world mission budget ought to be kept in line with the increase 
in the current expense budget. While some churches seek to give more to 
missions than to current expenses, a fifty-fifty balance is considered very 
satisfactory. In presenting this other budget, just as much thought and 
attractiveness should be put into it as in the current expense items. The 
members have a right to know, in detail, just what they are supporting 
when they contribute to world missions. 


Two important subcommittees 


Every successful financial campaign has to have two basic factors: 
pointed publicity and well-rounded information of the total work of the 
church as represented in the budget. Sometimes these functions are cared 
for by individuals on a general promotional committee. In other cases 
special subcommittees are appointed. Regardless of whether an individual 
or a committee does the work, the responsibilities in each case are about 
as follows: 


A. PUBLICITY 


The production of promotional letters. 

Creation of leaflets or mimeographed material for general distribu- 
tion. 

Securing of pledge cards and the proper distribution of them. 

Providing notices for the church bulletin and other means of com- 
munication. 

Placing pointed announcements before the various group meetings 
of the church; having a different person, if possible, make the announce- 
ments. 

Provide visual aids, such as posters, film strips, and motion pictures. 
This is particularly important in putting across the home and foreign mis- 
sionary responsibilities of the church. It also pays to visualize the local 
current expense budget. A slide set, depicting the various items of the 
budget, pays good dividends. 

Ask the young people to dramatize the budget. Often it is possible 
to secure someone in the congregation to write the script for this. De- 
nominational offices usually have dramatic material available. 
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B. INFORMATION 


The information required for a successful promotional campaign is 
as follows: 

A master list of names and addresses of all members of the church 
and congregation. 

Information cards covering all persons on the master list. These 
cards contain confidential information—such as the amount given the 
previous year and why the person might be able to increase his pledge— 
and therefore are to be used only by those making the actual canvass. 


The good old “follow-through” 


After the pledge cards have been received at the morning service on 
“Enlistment Sunday,” the information committee should sort the cards, 
note those who were not present, and then assign the names of those yet 
to make pledges to the visitation team. (This applies also to those non- 
resident members who can be reached through correspondence.) 

The follow-through is very important and should be carried out in a 
systematic way. There are various reasons why a person may have failed 
to fill out his pledge card. Each member should be given every oppor- 
tunity to make his pledge to his church. 

Once the pledge is made, and just before the beginning of the new 
fiscal year, the member should be given a box of envelopes through which 
he makes his weekly contribution. 


When a promotional campaign is a success 


A financial campaign is a complete success not only when the budget 
has been underwritten 100 per cent, but when every member of the 
church has manifested a special interest in its support. It is, of course, 
much easier to get a 100-per-cent underwriting than it is to get even half 
of the members to take on a direct, personal interest in the financial respon- 
sibility of the church. One of the biggest tasks we have in the local church 
is to get every active member to assume voluntarily part of the financial 
burden of current expenses and world missions. If the Voice of the 
Church is going to be heard today at home and abroad, it will take a 
great amount of consecrated giving. At present the public relations pro- 
gram of religion is no more than the Whisper of the Church. When those 
who belong to the church will support its world-wide program adequately, 
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then it will be able to speak out boldly through great mass communications 
channels—and be heard gladly by the common people. 

Under most local circumstances it is out of the question even to 
think in terms of every member as a “giver of record.” Some members, 
for one reason or another, just cannot give cash because they do not have 
it to give. Those who would contribute, if they could possibly do so, must 
be made to feel that they can give their contribution in. some other way. 
But when a member does have ample means, and will not give anywhere 
near his share, then for the sake of his own soul the basic lessons of 
Christian stewardship should be called to his attention in no uncertain 
terms. ‘ 

It is as true today as in Jesus’ time that the heart of a person follows 
his treasure. Modern Christians apparently are losing sight of this truth. 
It is therefore a part of public relations to make the members of local 
churches realize that generous giving is one of the fundamental factors 
in developing right relationships to God and man. 


Chapter 13. * How to prepare various types of 
church reports 


This chapter gives practical suggestions 
on how to prepare reports for the local church 
and how to present them 


CHURCH REPORTS are usually written; but today, in addition to 
written reports, there are picture reports and reports recorded on wire or 
tape. All kinds of documents, scrapbooks, and pictorial displays may sup- 
plement the formal written minutes. But for the sake of orderly procedure 
and historical continuity, it is absolutely essential to have accurate and 
complete records kept of all phases of the life of the local church. 

A good church clerk is a valuable asset. A clerk who can also assume 
the extra duties of a church historian is precious indeed. 

In most churches one person can handle both of these assignments. 
When the church is large and has many organizations with extensive 
programs, then there ought to be another person, besides the church 
clerk, who is qualified to serve as the official historian. 


The value of printed reports 


Before dealing with the preparation of specific reports, it should be 
emphasized here that the way to accumulate valuable historical material 
concerning the life of the local church is to do it on a current week-by- 
week basis. | 

A picture not taken on the spot, at the time the event occurs, is lost 
forever. 

We must realize the importance of the contemporary. 

Very often we fail to record in words and pictures exceedingly im- 
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portant events just because we happen to be the chief participants in them. 
They do not seem important at the time. But years later, when the whole 
story of the church needs to be brought together, say for some anniversary 
celebration, then those missing events will loom exceedingly large. In 
order to save many regretful moments, we ought to record all the activi- 
ties of the church which we think will serve some good purpose in the 
future. 

A capable amateur photographer, who is a member of the church 
or congregation, should be assigned to special events. Pictures of the 
pastor, the choir, the various official boards and committees; organized 
classes, the church school officers and departments, vacation Bible school; 
youth activities, banquets, conventions—all these will help make a record 
of the life of your church which will serve numerous purposes. 

While it may seem like a waste of time and space to save Christmas, 
Easter, and Children’s Day programs, someday they will prove very valu- 
able. 


History brought to life 


In almost every church there comes a time when some member, liv- 
ing or dead, is honored. A special service, a bronze tablet, a book may 
signify the occasion. In any case, old records will need to be consulted 
and past history brought to light and life. We are indebted to Dr. Charles 
A. Anderson, manager of the Department of History in the Office of the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. General Assembly, for the following outline of sug- 
gestions.1 


1. Discover the present location of all your church records and, if 
they are in private hands, recover them for your church. 

2. Make a list of the official minutes of your church and ange rec- 
ords of all the organizations in your church. 

3. Arrange to have these records stored in a fireproof vault. 

4, Collect and preserve a copy of all typed, mimeographed, or printed 
historical sketches. 

5. Collect and file in orderly arrangement all historical materials. 

6. Keep a complete file of weekly calendars or bulletins, and have 
them permanently bound at the end of each year. 

7. Secure a picture of every building occupied by your church dur- 
its history, label it with dates, write in the full names of people 


*Adapted from an article printed in the April 10, 1950, issue of Monday 
Morning. 
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(reading from left to right), frame it, and hang in a convenient 
place. 

8. Secure a picture of every pastor in your church, label it with dates 

of his pastorate, and either hang it up or keep it in a suitable 
place. 

9. Plan for the celebration of your church’s anniversary at least once 
every twenty-five years and secure the appointment of an 
anniversary committee at least a year in advance of your cele- 
bration. 

10. Arrange for the writing and publication of a complete history of 
your church if this has not been done in recent years. 

11. Stage an “attic hunt’? by members of your congregation to gather 
and preserve letters, diaries, journals, newspapers, and other 
documents and articles related to the history of your church. 

12. In gathering historical materials about your church, remember 
that “only the key of yesterday unlocks tomorrow.” 


Preparing to write that annual report 


In writing reports for the various organizations of the church, and 
the departments of the Sunday school, it must be kept in mind that the 
attitude of the person writing them largely determines what they shall be 
like. 

A report can be merely a dull listing of “events” and “accomplish- 
ments,” with a few names and dates thrown in for good measure. 

It will be quickly seen that such a report has been assembled by force 
of circumstances. The annual meeting has arrived. There must be reports. 

On the other hand, a person may see in his report an opportunity 
to extend the Kingdom, in a measure at least. So he seeks to use it to 
teach new and important facts, to reach a wider audience, to champion 
great causes and principles, and to give a total picture of a section of the 
Lord’s work. 

The report, therefore, does not become an end in itself, but a means 
toward a purpose which the entire Church of Christ desires to accom- 
plish. 

In order to do this, the report, in the very first few pages, should 
answer these questions: 


What is the name of your organization? 

How does it tie into the total work of the church or Sunday school? 

What kind of an organization is it—a committee, board, depart- 
ment? 

Who are responsible for its policies? 

What period of time is covered by the report? 
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After the report is read through, the listener or the reader ought to know 
the answer to the rest of these questions: 


What is the long-range purpose of your board, committee, or 
organization? 

Is it old or new, large or small? 

If it has a budget, how much was spent? 

What kind of services were rendered? 

How have current circumstances altered its work? 


Ways to tell the old, old story 


Before writing your report, even though it is only one dealing with 
a temporary committee, it is always wise to think it through as a whole 
and try to determine just what you want to get across. You should arrive 
at a central theme. This will give the report purpose and continuity. 

If you are in charge of making the report for the church school, you 
have the choice of reporting by departments, by the calendar, by various 
incidents, by examples, or by needs. 

Let us examine each of these possibilities briefly. 

Most Sunday schools are divided into well-defined and separate 
departments: Home, Adult, Young Married Couples, Youth (senior, in- 
termediate, junior) Primary, Kindergarten, and Nursery. Besides, in some 
of the larger churches there are several organized classes which report 
separately. One way to present the total report is to bring all these depart- 
mental reports together into one document. Here it is important to tie 
it all together with a theme, and in order to have a report which will have 
any uniformity as to style and content, it is best to have one person edit 
the final copy. 

Another way to tell the story of what happened during the year is 
to follow the calendar. For example: Jan. 2—first planning session of the 
department; Feb. 4—reorganization of the department; March I—a 
month of service projects; et cetera. One event is listed after another event 
in log fashion. While this method lacks spontaneity and ingenuity, it does 
get the job done. We do not, however, recommend it very highly. 

Then the report may be given by emphasizing the most important 
incidents of the year. This usually makes for good presentation, but it 
does not always give a true or well-rounded picture. Many of the events, 
essential in themselves yet not too interesting, may be omitted. Large 
gaps may therefore result. Human-interest stories are good report ma- 
terial, but they should be supplemented by a multitude of plain facts. 

Illustrations and specific examples also make interesting reading. A 
story about how Jane was completely changed through Christian service 
gets attention. If the example of Jane can be made general enough to 
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make your report well rounded, it assumes significance. But do not let 
emotionalism run away with the report. Instead use emotionalism to 
illumine and supplement the main theme you desire to stress. 

Since the church and the church school are service agencies, there 
is always the possibility of making up a report on the basis of needs. 
Show how the needs have been met, or at least partially met, during the 
year. All people appreciate what it means to be helpful. In fact, most of 
the needs you speak of having met will very likely be the same needs 
associated with the people of the neighborhood. Such a report will at 
least be understood. 

Whatever kind of a report you decide to make, be sure that it is 
crystal clear. The Voice of the Church must be understood if it is to do 
its redeeming work. 

Keep your report simple. You just cannot go wrong by oversimpli- 
fication. It will win you a lot of appreciation. 


Making it look good 


Your committee or organization may be as poor as a church mouse, 
yet this does not mean that you cannot have a good-looking report. 

The attractiveness of a report does not depend altogether upon a 
large printing budget. 

Naturally you can dress a report up with pictures, line drawings, 
and charts, if you have some real money to spend. However, it is amaz- 
ing what a good layout, well-chosen type, and lots of white space can do. 

The shape and size of your report will depend mostly on how it is 
to be used. If it is for a special anniversary, then it will prove good 
economy in the end to have it printed in booklet form. If, on the other 
hand, it is a regular report to be filed with those of past years, it should 
be of uniform size and shape to match the others. Usually an attractive 
mimeograph job will do very well. 

It does not pay to use fancy formats. Reports in the shape of a 
church, or a bell, or a Christmas tree may appeal to the eye for the mo- 
ment, but when it comes to building up a permanent record through the 
years these odd-shaped designs are not only big nuisances but often appear 
to be in bad taste. After all, it is the message, and not the design, that 
should get the attention. 

This does not mean that thought should not be given to the format. 
Quite the contrary. The cover should be just as appealing as it is possible 
to make it. A human-interest picture on the cover, which ties into the 
contents of the report, is most helpful. If a picture cannot be used, then 
the line drawing may be employed or the type chosen and so arranged 
as to be pleasing to the eye. 
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Type faces and sizes 


On the following pages we list various printing types and sizes which 
may be useful in setting up reports, leaflets, and other documents. 

These are all either Intertype, Linotype, or Monotype faces, which 
can be set on a composing machine. They are all in 10 point unless other- 
wise indicated. 


Alternate Gothic is used for this line. 1234567890 

Baskerville is used for this line and this is italic. 123456789 123456789 
Baskerville Bold is used for this line. 1234567890 

Bodoni Book is used for this line and this is italic. 12345678 12345678 
Bodoni Bold is used for this line and this is italic. 12345 1234 


Poster Bodoni is used for this line; this is italic. 12 12 


Bookman in 14 point is used for this line and 
this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 


Cairo Light is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567 1234567 
Cairo Bold is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567 1234567 
Caslon is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 
Caslon No. 3 is used for this line and this is italic. 123456 123456 
Caslon Text is used for this line. 1234567890 


Cheltenham Bold in 18 point is used 
for this line. 1234567890 


Cheltenham Bold italic in 18 point 
is used here. 1234567890 


Cheltenham Bold Condensed is used for this line and this is italic. 1234 1234 
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Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed in 14 point is used here. 12345 
Cheltenham Bold Extended is used here. 123 
Cloister Bold is used here and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 
Cochin is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 


Cochin Open in 18 point is used for 
this line. 1234567890 

Cooper Black is used for this line. 1234567890 

Della Robbia is used for this line. 1234567890 

Electra is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 

Elzevir is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567800 1234567890 


Fairfield is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 
Franklin Gothic Condensed in 14 point is used here. 12345 


Futura Light is used for this line and this is ifalic. 1234567890 1234567890 
Futura Medium is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567 1234567 
Futura Demibold is used for this line and this is italic. 12345 12345 
Garamond is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 _ 
Garamond Bold No. 3 is used for this line and this zs italic. 123 123 
Granjon is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 

Ideal News is used for this line and this is italic. 123456 123456 


Janson is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 


Kabel Light in 14 point is used for this line. 12345678 


Kabel Bold in 14 point is used for this line and this is is 
italic. 1234567890 1234567890 
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Kennerly is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 
Metrothin is used for this line and this is Metromedium. 1]2345 12345 
Old Style No. 1 is used for this line and this ts italic. 123456 123456 


Rockwell in 14 point is used for this line 


and this is italic. 12345678 12345678 
Scotch is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 
Stymie Medium is used for this line. 1234567890 


Typewriter type. is used for’ this Line: and thiser. 
underscored. 1234567890 1234567890 


Times New Roman is the type in which this book is set. 
Weiss is used for this line and this is italic. 1234567890 1234567890 


Vogue Bold is used for this line and this is Vogue Extra Bold. 12 12 


Here are some more type faces for display purposes which are handset 
and used for titles, headings, et cetera. They are all in 14 point unless 
marked otherwise, and most of them come in very large sizes: 


Bernhard Modern Bold in 18 point and 
this is italic. 123456789 123450780 


CO cmmbards area ton Ci eien here. 1234 
Britannic is used for this line. 1234567890 

Bulmer is used here and ¢his as ztalic. 1234567 1234567 
Cadmus is used here and ¢his 1s italic. 1234 1234 
Caslon Open Face is used here. 1234567890 
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Caslon Shaded is used here. 1234567890 
Gloister Gursive in 18 point is used here. 123456789 
IOS in 18 point is iat ores 1234567890 


Coronet Wold in 18 point is used here. 1234567890 
Flash is used tn this line. 1234567890 


Glocia in 18 point is used in this line. 123456 
Gnayda 18 on 24 point is used hare. 1284567890 


Kabel Black in 18 point is used here. 
1234567890 


Karnak Medium in 18 point is 
used here. 1234567890 


Karnak Black in 18 point is 
used here with ifalic 12 12 


Kaujpmann Script in 18 point is used here. 123456 
Kaufmann Bold in 15 point is used here. 1234 
egend in 24. hia is used here. 125456 78 


Lucian is used here. 1234567890 
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Lydian is used here and this is italic. 123456 123456 
Lydian Bold is used here and this is italic. 123 123 


Lydian Cursive in 18 on 24 point (s used here. 


Park Avenue is used for this Line. 1234507890 


P. T. Barnum in 18 point is used here. 12345 


Tempo Heavy in 18 point is used 
here and this is italic. 1234 1234 


Tempo Heavy Condensed in 18 point is used 


here and this is italic. 1234567 1234567 


Jrafton Script is used in this line. 1234567890 
Tipo Script is used in this line, 1234567890 


Weiss Bold is used in this line. 1234567890 


When a report is mimeographed, it is good business to have an attrac- 
tive cover printed—in color, if you can possibly afford it. 

Every page of the report should be inviting to look at. This can be 
achieved by careful spacing, using plenty of white space, and by writing 
in lively subtopics. A change in type size always helps to give the page 
life. When mimeographing, it is possible to use both pica and elite type- 
writers in cutting the stencils. 

Boxes around subtopics, a single line drawing, balanced copy, all 
add to the readability of the page. 

Above all things—if you want your report to be read—do not pre- 
pare page after page of solid type. Even the most faithful church mem- 
ber is not going to wade through that—unless he has to. It does not cost 
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any more to prepare a church report which will serve as a good public 
relations document. 

The Voice of the Church must be heard. One way to make its mes- 
sage known is through attractive, stimulating, interesting reports of the 
work being done through the church. Here, indeed, is an opportunity. 


How to present a report 


The effect of many a beautifully prepared report has been ruined 
by a poor public presentation. 

If a report is worth careful preparation it is also worthy of a pres- 
entation backed by some consideration as to timing, delivery, and ways 
to hold interest. 

All of us have heard reports read in either one of two ways: (1) 
so softly as to be audible only by those sitting in the first three rows 
of seats, or (2) with so little emphasis or expression that the attention 
of the audience is lost even before the first page has been completed. 

Long reports ought to have special treatment. Sometimes they 
should be summarized, picking out the high spots. At other times the 
report can be divided into sections, with people associated with each sec- 
tion making the presentation. Once in a while the report should be drama- 
tized either by blackboard sketches or by pictures thrown on a screen. 

Some churches build short skits around outstanding aspects of a 
report, with excellent results. 

The day is past when people will sit hour after hour to listen to 
reports. This may be all to the good. At least it has forced us to keep our 
reports much briefer, much more to the point, and much more inter- 
esting. | 


Reaching the public 


Most reports are worthy of having a wider audience than the one 
to which it is originally presented. This is especially true of annual reports. 
Care should be taken to see that they reach those who were absent, due 
to unavoidable causes, and all other members of the church and congre- 
gation. This applies to out-of-town members as well as to those who are 
in irregular attendance. 

Who knows what may happen as a result of reading a well-prepared 
annual report! 

Frequently there are items in various local church reports which 
would interest the general public. Many times a reporter will notice a 
news story where the church member himself can see mere facts and 
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figures. So the report should be sent to the press, along with a note 
expressing a willingness to interpret any item contained therein. 

Once in a while a report is of enough general public interest to be 
summarized in a religious journal. New methods which have proven suc- 
cessful, new records established, new territory explored—all of these may 
win the church national honors. Moreover, they may help other churches 
to adopt similar plans and projects. Thus the Voice of the Church grows 
stronger as it reaches more and more people. 


PART FOUR °* PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR THE LOCAL PASTOR 


Chapter 14 ° How best to handle criticism 


This chapter faces the problem of criticism 
from a realistic point of view 


| ALL MORTALS are subject to criticism, but pastors get more 

than their just share. This is only natural. All members of the congregation 
have a claim upon the pastor. He belongs to them in a very special way. 
Even more so than in the case of the politician, his work as a public serv- 
ant is done in the midst of public opinion in the raw. What people “think” 
of him largely determines his influence in the parish and community. 

Being human, the pastor cannot escape being criticized. If he has a 
direct, positive approach, he is criticized for being too forward. If he is 
slow and deliberate, he is criticized for being too far behind the times. 
If he has any social vision, he is accused of being a fellow traveler. If he 
is a conservative, he is said to be blind to what is going on in the world. 
The pastor must make up his mind that no matter what he does—good, 
bad, or indifferent—he is going to face criticism. 

What will he do with it? How shall he face it? When is it possible to 
turn criticism into an asset? These are questions which we shall consider 
in this chapter. 


All subject to criticism 


Of all people, the pastor is most exposed to criticism. He works in 
public. He lives in a glass house. What he does and says has to pass the 
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censor of many “bosses.” And some people cannot be satisfied, no matter 
how good the pastor is. They are professional faultfinders. 

Once a week, and in some places twice a week, the pastor preaches 
a sermon. He spends hours in preparation. His best thinking and experi- 
ence go into it. He delivers it in his best possible style. And what hap- 
pens? To be sure, many are helped, brought closer to God. This makes 
it worth all the effort. But what takes the edge off and eats into the pastor’s 
inner being is the critical note sounded by one or two. Often one person 
who is openly critical can make life miserable for the pastor. 

Another area where a pastor is open to criticism is in his pastoral call- 
ing. “Why haven’t you called on me?” Many people ask this question. 
They do not appreciate the fact that a pastor can make only a limited 
number of calls a week, and that he has to attend to emergency cases 
first of all. 

Moreover, it is not only the calls he does not make, but the calls 
he does make, that cause complaints. He is often accused of having favor- 
ites. Sometimes he is said to go where he doesn’t belong. 

Then the pastor is criticized for not being a good administrator. On 
the other hand, if he pays too much attention to business, he is accused 
of being too worldly. 

His personal appearance is open for critical eyes to judge. 

The way he manages his family budget. The automobile he drives. 
The television set he owns. The time he gets up in the morning, and the 
time he goes to bed. What he buys on the installment plan. Where he 
sends his children to school. How his wife dresses. These, and a score of 
other items, come within the range of criticism. 


Criticism can be helpful 


Most of this type of criticism is painful, but it can, under certain 
circumstances, be helpful. 

It may keep the pastor “on his toes,” keep him from becoming lazy, 
and save him from a lot of serious trouble. It may help him to avoid 
getting into debt—which probably is one of the greatest dangers and 
worst liabilities of the underpaid clergyman. 

There is usually a degree of fact at the bottom of most criticism. 
People as a rule are not malicious. If they are, then they need special 
treatment. Usually members of the congregation want to be helpful. When 
they become critical, then something is the matter and it deserves inves- 
tigation. 

Sometimes a pastor does get off on a tangent in his preaching. He 
may become all wrapped up in current social issues, or the “Second 
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Coming,” and actually fail to meet, week after week, the real spiritual 
needs of his own particular congregation. 

Often a sermon becomes far too long—both for the good of the 
sermon and the congregation. 

When a pastor speaks so low that his voice does not carry to the 
back seats, it is for his benefit to know about it. He can then exert a little 
more lung power or set up an amplifying system. Preaching that is not 
heard certainly is not going to do very much good. 

Once in a while, in moving into a strange area of the country, a 
pastor may unknowingly be breaking local customs right and left. It is 
at this point that constructive criticism can be exceedingly helpful. 


Look at it with an open mind 


Criticism should be looked at with an open mind and weighed with 
a kindly heart. 

Instead of getting peeved about it, instead of becoming resentful, 
criticism should find us flexible and ready to look at both the facts and the 
source of the difficulty. Many a problem has disappeared altogether when 
a fair amount of understanding is given to it. Things grow from bad to 
worse when they are not faced squarely and dealt with promptly. 

One of the very best ways to profit by criticism is to meet it head on. 

It does tremendous harm to hold points of criticism in the mind, day 
after day, so that they grow out of all proportion to the actual situation. 
We often misjudge a person. We think the charge is much more serious 
than it really is. Sometimes we even create in our own mind charges which 
were never made or even intended. Unless we want to become moody, and 
poisoned by evil thoughts, the best thing for us to do is to bring the matter 
out into the open and solve it just as quickly as possible. 

This usually means going directly to the person who is causing the 
trouble. Once in a while we may want to get counsel and background 
from some trusted friend. On the whole, it is better to make the direct 
approach, so that the issue does not take the proportion of a church 
feud. Nothing is worse, from a public relations point of view, than to 
allow the impression to get abroad that a church is being split by an 
internal quarrel. The community has little patience with a church which 
spends most of its energy on petty, personal strife. . 

Once the pastor discovers what the criticism is about, he should 
take steps immediately to remedy the situation. Sometimes he may learn 
several important lessons. He may discover that he has been failing in 
certain points. If so, he should be man enough to admit it. If apologies 
are in order, he ought freely and willingly to’ grant them and close the 
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whole matter. If the occasion permits, a word of prayer together heals 
many a misunderstanding. 7 

Of course the pastor could be blameless. In such a situation every- 
thing becomes all the more difficult. The pastor henceforth must not only 
deal with himself but with a distorted and-biased church member who 
somehow has strayed from the spirit of the Master. How to win back 
such a person is a major problem. There are no easy solutions. But 
humility and understanding, along with the love of God, go a long way 
in bringing about a reconciliation. 

Whatever the solution, the church member must be made to see his 
responsibilities, as well as his opportunities, in the Christian way of life. 
He must be made to see that he has a duty to the entire Church and that 
criticism, which is perfectly permissible, ought to be kept under control 
and cleared with the one who is most closely involved. 

Constructive criticism is worth its weight in gold. Negative criticism 
must be treated with a firm hand. Discipline, when it is tempered with 
love, is quite in order within the Christian Church. 


But don’t invite it 


It is a grand thing to be able to handle criticism, yet this does not 
mean that the pastor should invite it. He will have plenty of problems to 
practice on without inviting personal criticism. 

In fact, personal criticism is a time waster and a disrupter of much 
more important matters. 

Some pastors seem to place a chip upon their shoulder and say to 
the congregation, “I dare you; come and knock it off.” This attitude is not 
worthy of a shepherd of the sheep. It does not go with real leadership. 
There is too much pride and haughtiness in it. 

Criticism must be faced, but this surely does not mean that the 
pastor creates it deliberately. Naturally this is rather an easy thing to do. 
One imprudent remark from the pulpit, or in the community, can do the 
trick. But what a price to pay! Sometimes a split congregation. At other 
times lost influence. Keeping a proper balance between strong, courageous 
leadership and good pastoral relations is a full-time proposition. Yet it is 
an achievement well worth the effort. 

Lest I be misunderstood at this point, it should be pointed out that 
the real leader cannot expect full agreement with his ideas or his practice. 
This is something quite different from personal criticism. A real Christian 
leader today, standing for great causes and championing great ideals, is 
bound to have enemies. This ought not to bother the pastor. Christ also 
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had his enemies. But even here, in the realm of principles, victory is won 
not by defeating the enemy but by winning him to your own cause. 

This is especially true in regard to so-called “controversial” subjects. 
No minister worth his salt can avoid altogether such areas of thought 
and action. Many times he will have to take a firm stand—either for or 
against. But if he does so honestly and openly, being guided by his own 
religious convictions, he will be respected although not always approved. 
The main thing is to express one’s convictions in love and support them 
with valid reasons. Above all else, if the pastor is to be a spiritual leader, 
he must be permitted freedom of speech. 


Don’t let it get you down 


Pastors do get discouraged. Sometimes they are overtaken by the 
“blues.” In some cases they become utterly disillusioned and struggle 
year after year to keep up the appearance of still having faith and hope. 

Right now, at the mid-century, the Christian ministry is the hardest 
assignment on earth. 

There is so much to get the pastor down these days. Sunday is not 
what it used to be. Commercialism has transformed it into a pagan holi- 
day. While church membership is increasing, the financial support of 
Christian causes is not keeping pace with the national income. Young 
people are neglecting the church school, and Christian colleges are having 
a hard time keeping Christian youth interested in the program of the vari- 
ous denominations. Science is becoming the handmaiden of the military. 
Billions are spent for national security while peacemaking organizations 
try to survive on a most limited income. Besides all this, the forces of 
evil seem to be winning out—nationally and internationally. It is a tough 
time for those who believe in the Kingdom of God. 

Yet Christian leaders should not be afraid of hard situations. When 
has there ever been a time when the Christian Church had it easy? From 
the first century until now, Christianity has always had to struggle against 
great odds. Its victories have been bought at a great price. The Cross, 
day-by-day sacrifice, unending labor, go into the achievements along the 
way. 

The local pastor, when he looks at his own parish, is inclined some- 
times to become discouraged. Yet when he enters his closet and talks 
with his Father everything takes on a new perspective. When he opens 
his Bible he is filled with a new hope. He again realizes that he is not alone 
in the struggle for righteousness, but that it is still God’s own battle. It is 
then that he feels it is far better to go down to defeat—for the moment— 
than to submit to the enemy. 
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One great public relations function which the clergymen of this 
nation have to carry out is that of creating a solid front of believers in 
God. The clergy, of all people, cannot waver in their trust. They must 
keep religious ideals and principles shining brightly no matter what 
happens. 

Here artificial, surface religion is not sufficient. | 

Local pastors everywhere are now called upon to demonstrate in 
their own lives that God does give satisfactions, values, rewards, which 
cannot be secured elsewhere. They must, by their own faith, demonstrate 
that the Christian way of life is still the hope of the world. There is time 
for heart-searching, for repentance, for a renewing of spiritual power; but 
there is no time for weeping over disappointments and sitting around the 
house in a grouchy mood just because something has gone wrong with 
the status quo. 

The pastor must continually prove that he is a man of God. 


Be critical of yourself 


Self-criticism becomes a servant of the Most High. Once we catch 
a real glimpse of the glory of God we forever feel unworthy to be known 
as His servants. Nevertheless, weak as we are, there can be a reflected 
glory if we keep our lives clean and pure. 

I am sure that if local pastors are to serve as instruments of the 
divine, they must, in their own lives, reflect in the community at large 
His spirit. 

While local customs differ, and while it may be perfectly permissible 
to indulge in certain habits and pleasures and not violate a single divine 
law, yet, lest we set an example for a much weaker brother, we must be 
strict about self-indulgence. It is far better to abstain then to offend. 

Each pastor must be his own judge at this point. Many pastors 
smoke. Some pastors use liquor in moderation. Others see no harm in 
attending the theater, in dancing and playing cards. Each one claims that 
such practices are incidental and do not interfere with his relationship to 
things divine. 

On the other hand, some pastors who do not indulge in any of these 
so-called modern vices are narrow-minded, bitter, and wholly out of con- 
tact with the life and problems of the modern age. 

Where shall we draw the line? 

I just do not know the answer. While being extremely conservative 
regarding such matters, I see other pastors, who do indulge, in apparent 
harmony with God. Some of these are inclined to become zealots for 
realism and take the teachings of Christ very seriously. By their works 
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they prove that, personal habits aside, they are true servants of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The test is this: Do such habits create a barrier between God and 
yourself, between your fellow men and yourself? Do they cause others 
to stumble? If they do, then it is time to give them up. We are strong 
enough to give up a bad habit. They may not be. Pastors are only human, 
but this is no excuse for setting an example which may mean the moral 
downfall of a weaker individual. True, there may be many other issues 
far more important than these now under discussion. But even these can 
sometimes keep a person from discovering Christ as his personal Saviour. 
And isn’t this just about the most important thing in all the world? 


There’s always a new chance 


When our public relations are at a new low and everything seems to 
be going against us, let us keep in mind that there is always the oppor- 
tunity for a new beginning or a change in emphasis or environment. 

Each new day does bring with it the opportunity for a brand-new 
Start. 

We do not have to remain in the same old rut. We do not have to 
put up with the same old conditions. We can get out of the rut by a little 
extra effort, and we can change conditions by changing people—including 
ourselves. 

When we are severely criticized—unfairly so—we sometimes feel 
that the situation is hopeless. Such is not the case at all, unless we give 
up hope. A new hobby, a visit to a great medical center, a new interest 
in a person who needs our help, can turn the tide. Many a clergyman has 
rediscovered his real capacities as a leader only when faced with what 
-seemed to be impossible problems. The best way to get a new grip on a 
situation is not to find the easy way out, but to face right into it and 
challenge it with the best we have—plus the help which comes from the 
Lord. 

My experience has been that obstacles which looked insurmountable 
at a distance became, upon closer approach, entirely conquerable. To keep 
on moving forward day by day, never giving up but always having faith, 
is the way to turn apparent failure into success. 

Best of all, it is the way the Master took. 


Chapter 15 ~° How the pastor can keep out of 
trouble 


This chapter deals realistically with trouble 
as it particularly concerns the local pastor; 
shows how to avoid some troubles and how to face others 


WORRY OVER TROUBLE is the major time consumer of far too 
many pastors. They often carry in their hearts the burdens of their exact- 
ing congregation, along with their own personal and family anxieties. 
Some, in addition, grow old before their time because, with a Kingdom to 
win, they take upon themselves the sins of the whole earth. : 

Yet if pastors do not grow concerned over the problems which beset 
mankind, who will? 

Although every truly religious person ought to be a burden-bearer, 
most of them are too concerned with their own difficulties to give much 
attention to what others have to endure. All this is left to the pastor. 


Pastors have plenty of troubles 


Therefore the pastor has plenty of troubles—including those brought 
to him, those arising naturally within his own family, and those of his 
own making. 

Trouble is a major element in his profession. 

In fact, robbed of trouble, the pastor would not have anywhere near 
the vital ministry that he now has. Just think what counseling and 
preaching would be like if there were no sins, no disappointments, no 
problems in the world. Moral, mental, and spiritual struggles against 
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great odds is what makes life worth while. It is the victory over sin, the 
mastery of handicaps, the turning of failure into success, that give zest to 
life. 

Taking life as it is, the pastor is called upon for counsel on many 
different matters. Problems run life’s entire gamut from birth to old age. 
Because of the nature of his calling, it is almost impossible for him to 
keep out of trouble. 

Beginning with the peculiar problems of childhood, he continues to 
meet them all—problems of adolescence, courtship, marriage, divorce, 
family problems of all kinds, school and college, economic, social, and 
those difficulties associated with old age. He has troubles with his fellow 
pastors. Once in a while he is at odds with the whole community. 

The pastor does not have to go out looking for trouble. It seeks him 
out persistently. His own problem is to know how to deal with it and yet 
not become involved in it far beyond his depth. 


Some are self-inflicted 


It is obvious that any pastor who has been called to serve God here 
upon earth cannot possibly escape the task of helping to get other people 
out of trouble. What we are concerned with in this chapter is a public 
relations problem which the pastor has to face as an individual. He must 
first of all be the master of his own personal troubles. He must demon- 
strate in his own life that his medicine really cures. 

No pastor should give the impression that trouble is getting the 
better of him. 

Yet, sad to say, many of them do give the appearance of being de- 
feated souls. Their brave words betray them. Behind the thin curtain of 
Bible reading, prayer, and preaching there is a moral weakness which 
breaks through the pages of the Book, the words of the prayer, and the 
outline of the sermon. Somehow these pastors have been so busy with the 
chores of the parish that they have neglected their own spiritual well- 
being. 

Much of this trouble, which drives so many pastors almost to utter 
despair, is self-inflicted. 

Too many committees, too many social engagements, too much ac- 
tivity in a multitude of ways, often keep the pastor on the verge of 
nervous prostration. He begins to pity himself. Then others begin to pity 
him. Thus begins a vicious circle. There is really cause for worry when 
the situation gets this bad. 
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Within the family 


In spite of the fact that a pastor lives in a glass house, which the 
congregation not only owns but wants to manage, it is important to keep 
some matters on an entirely private basis. This will save a lot of trouble. 

Major family decisions must be made privately. 

There is a certain satisfaction in having members of the congrega- 
tion share intimate experiences of the family. But the pastor must be 
mighty careful about bringing personal experiences into the pulpit. In the 
first place, they may not seem so interesting to others as they do to him- 
self and, secondly, he must protect the individual personal life of each 
member of his family against exploitation. After all, even parson’s chil- 
dren do not want to be on public exhibition all the time. 

This does not mean that the pastor has anything to hide. His family 
life should be above reproach. Everything should be ready for inspection 
—if and when. He should live within his income, and like it. Within the 
family there should be applied, on a day-by-day basis, what is preached 
from the pulpit. 

If the pastor expects to have a basis for good public relations per- 
sonally, he must begin at home to create the principles out of which the 
substance can be produced. 


Talebearing always bounces back 


Gossip has caused more trouble than any other two things put 
together. | 

The pastor must not get caught in its dangerous wake. It is bad 
enough to have to listen to gossip, to say nothing of repeating it. Some- 
times it is possible, when the facts are known in advance, to check a 
rumor or a scandal in the making. To do this is good for the gossiper, 
the pastor, the church, the community, and particularly for the party or 
parties involved. It is the duty of the pastor to stop, at every opportunity, 
such a practice of character assassination. 

Being human, the pastor is sometimes guilty of listening to only one - 
side of a story. Usually there is quite another picture when drawn from 
another angle. For this reason the pastor must be slow in drawing conclu- 
sions. He must get the facts. He must know the real reason behind the 
scenes. After getting at the bottom of the case, he then has the chance 
to clear up the mess and save the individuals involved. 

Under no circumstances should he pass on to others—not even to 
his wife—confidences given to him in private consultations. 
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It is better to have a poor sermon than to build it around a juicy but 
questionable story, no matter how cleverly disguised. Such illustrations 
can come bouncing back like a ton of rubber bricks. People do not like 
to hear their cases discussed in public. Others are then reluctant to bring 
their troubles to the pastor lest he expose them. 

Sealed lips are a tremendous asset for the pastor who would be a 
successful counselor. 


The cure of souls 


Many pastors today have faced this matter squarely by establishing 
counseling services, either alone or in association with a psychiatrist. 

When kept within professional bounds, this kind of ministry can be 
rich and rewarding. With a private office, and regularly scheduled hours, 
the pastor can be instrumental in healing hundreds of troubled minds and 
sick souls. The Great Physician has medicine and treatments which will 
cure many of our modern ailments growing out of fears, sorrows, and 
complexes of one kind or another. 

Yet even here there is cause to put up this warning sign: DANGER 
AHEAD. 

Unless a pastor has had specific clinical training and is exceedingly 
careful not to get over into the psychiatric field, he is headed for 
trouble. 

The best way to keep out of trouble in this ministry of healing is to 
draw a line beyond which pastoral services end and psychiatric services 
begin on a consultative basis. There are certain cases where the pastor 
and the practitioner will have to pool their skills. There is nothing more 
dangerous than to have a pastor “treat” a patient who needs immediate 
medical attention. It is the wise pastor who knows just when to call for the 
psychiatrist. 


Honesty is the best policy 


The practice of simple honesty can save us all from a great deal of 
trouble. 

Honesty in dealing with facts, with quotations, with sermon ma- 
terial, with illustrations, pays good dividends. It may seem like smart 
policy to claim credit for something which really does not belong to us, but 
in the long run it is a deadly practice. When people discover the facts, as 
they usually do, confidence is shattered. And one of the necessities of 
a successful ministry is the absolute confidence of the congregation in the 
pastor’s integrity. 
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Public relations cannot get anywhere unless it begins on the foun- 
dation of plain honesty. 

Honesty in dealing with facts, as well as with people, is essential. 
It must not even be implied that pastors are intentionally dishonest. Far 
from it. They are, almost without exception, the most ethical group in 
the country—as they should be. What we are referring to here are not 
overt acts of dishonesty, but little acts of indiscretion which are entirely 
within the legal law but which violate the higher moral code. 

Much more is expected of a pastor than of the ordinary citizen. This 
may not be entirely justifiable, but there are good reasons for it. The 
pastor has been called, especially chosen, to represent and to promote the 
principles of truth, justice, love, and good will. He is, in a very special 
sense, a representative and spokesman for God. Therefore something 
different is expected of him. 

On the other hand, the pastor is a man and prone to human faults. 
He sometimes is led into boasting and exaggeration. Once in a while he 
becomes careless with the presentation of facts. On rare occasions he 
substitutes name calling for a fair appraisal. Under pressure he may even 
take texts out of their contexts, twist sentences all out of shape, in order 
to win an argument or emphasize a point. All such practices are not 
becoming to a pastor and rob him of strong public relations support. 


Sincerity pays off 


Just as certain products are known and valued by their brand names, 
so should the pastor be known and respected for his absolute integrity. 

Tricks do not pay off in the field of public relations. 2 

Religion ought not to have anything to do with the type of promotion 
which has to depend upon the “fine art” of the press agent or professional 
propagandist. This flash-in-the-pan kind of publicity is not for the church. 
The Voice of the Church must be heard, but it should not come over the 
radio or TV sounding like exaggerated hot air. It can win attention and 
support by being true to its own nature. What it has to offer speaks for 
itself and does not require promotional stunts. 

Now this does not mean that the church should not take ndvantens 
of every opportunity offered within the area of accepted public relations 
practice. It must utilize the very best know-how that is available. 
Religion, still being true to itself, ought to use to its own advantage every 
medium of mass communications. All that advertising, printing, promotion, 
science, and salesmanship have to offer ought to be appropriated by the 
church. 

Here is where sincerity really pays off. 
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The forces of religion cannot expect to win the confidence, and there- 

fore the support, of the top officials in the fields of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and the press unless they are perfectly sincere. If they really mean 
business, if they will invest time, money, and talent in improving their 
presentation, if they will practice what they preach, support will be given 
in abundance. Religion needs self-discipline and sober judgment as it 
enters the area of public relations. It must not lose its head. As much 
thought should be given the presentation of religion as is given to its 
content. In fact, since the content of religion is on the whole fixed and 
established, much more attention ought to be devoted to making it known 
throughout the world by means of modern mass communications. 

What I am pointing up is the fact that the basic propaganda value 
of religion is its very intrinsic worth. In using public relations channels this 
worth must not be devaluated or permitted to tarnish in any respect. It 
must be revealed in all its purity and beauty. The salvation of the world 
depends upon the moral and spiritual values of true religion. 

Therefore, in using the channels of mass communications, let us 
not sugar-coat or adulterate religion. Instead let us, in all sincerity, present 
the whole gospel in such a way that it will reach the hearts of people 
with saving truth. In such a presentation we will have no fear of being 
found out and there will be no danger of being accused of insincerity. 


Don’t play both ends against the middle 


Pastors sometimes get into trouble by trying to champion both sides 
of a dispute at one and: the same time. Naturally they want to help bring 
the two parties together and reconcile the differences. Yet often the pastor, 
instead of solving the problem, gets caught right in the middle of the 
trouble—making the situation much more difficult and losing a lot of good 
will for the church. 

In all negotiations and counseling the pastor must be extremely 
careful about “telling tales out of school.” Not only must he be able to 
keep confidences, but he must not use his special knowledge to the 
advantage of only one side. There are certain things which he alone 
should know. His knowledge will help in the process of reconciliation. 
But only when he is absolutely certain that unknown facts will aid in 
the settlement should he reveal confidential matter to the other side. Even 
then it should be done with the approval of the party whose confidence 
is to be shared. 

Because in his normal round of calls the pastor secures information 
which is not intended for other ears, he has to be on constant guard lest 
he betray a trust. On the basis of particular knowledge, he can get into 
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some very tight jams when curious people begin asking embarrassing 
questions. Often the matter enters the realm of suspicion if the pastor 
refuses to answer. On the other hand, he does not want to be put in the 
position of telling a “white lie.” 

A lot of trouble can be avoided by admitting frankly that certain 
things cannot be revealed and by giving specific reasons why. 

More trouble can be avoided by treating all people, and groups, 
alike—as far as this is humanly possible. Many a pastor has become 
involved in all sorts of difficulties because he played up to some one 
person or to one particular group. Because he is pastor of the whole 
church, care must be given to all members on an equal basis—rich and 
poor, white and colored, the professional and the worker at the bench. 
Favoritism is out. If the pastor is to minister over the years to the entire 
congregation, all the while growing in wisdom and respect, he must win 
the confidence of the people and become accepted as a “straight shooter.” 


Control your ambitions 


Ambition is accepted in business, in education, and in the realm of 
science as a worthy asset. In politics it is a necessity. Even in most of the 
professions it is the ambitious person who gets ahead. The person who 
knows what he wants, the goal he desires to achieve, and who works hard 
to get there, is highly respected. Usually he is the one who wins the prize. 

But what about the pastor? What happens when he becomes am- 
bitious? 

He is called to “a larger field of service’! 

It does not always work out this way, because of the peculiar nature 
of the Christian ministry. Instead of achieving great heights, many a 
pastor has fallen entirely out of the ministry because of personal ambitions. 
Churches usually like a pastor who is alert, businesslike, always ready to 
advance the interests of the Kingdom. But the pastor who merely uses one 
church after another to advance his own position usually ends up by losing 
a grip upon his calling and the respect of the community at large, including 
his own congregation. 

Where, then, should he draw the line? 

He is eager to become an efficient pastor, so he trains himself at 
college and seminary. Having secured special training, he wants to use 
it where it will do the most good. It may be in a mission field or in a 
rural parish. Or it may be in a city church where he can make good use of 
the press, television, and radio. Perhaps it will be as a teacher, an executive, 
or an evangelist. It may be that his greatest challenge to service will be 
as a youth leader or in the field of religious education. 

When a man accepts a call to the ministry, does he at that moment 
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give up entirely all personal ambitions and thereafter just wait for the 
ecclesiastical powers to place him where he belongs? 

Knowing something about how this system actually works, I would 
advise any pastor who sincerely wants to “get ahead” not to depend too 
heavily on the ecclesiastical machine. It has many serious defects. The 
very people who control it are not infallible. They also pray for help and 
guidance. “Getting ahead” may mean digging in deeper just where you 
are. There are always new opportunities right at hand if we have the 
mind to look for them. 

No matter where you go today, you discover a great restlessness and 
dissatisfaction on the part of the clergy. It is difficult to know just how to 
appraise this spirit of unrest. There is reason to believe that many pastors 
are frustrated and seriously maladjusted. 

Some better system must be worked out in order to utilize, to the 
very best advantage, the brains, talents, and special abilities of the clergy. 
Some of the best and most devoted men are settled in little parishes, while 
those with no greater talents occupy pulpits in large churches. In not a few 
cases exceptional abilities are going to waste, both in rural and city 
parishes, because no outlets for special service are provided. Protestantism, 
especially, must provide new avenues of service in order to utilize the 
skills of these religious leaders who have acquired special training. 

It is, of course, true that many a pastor in a city mission, or in a 
rural parish, has more influence and reaches more people in the long run 
than many a so-called pulpit orator. In a day when democracy is being 
challenged a simple, straightforward demonstration of sacrificial Christian 
practice in a small town can outweigh many a halfhearted and self- 
centered ministry of a city church. Wherever true religion is put into 
practice, there, at that very spot, the pastor reaches the top. 

While it is a rather disillusioning experience to see overambitious 
pastors occupy key positions, we should not be overly perturbed. After all, 
God is the final judge of all things, and He will reward the faithful. More- 
over, every local parish is important. It is impossible to grade or rank 
Christian servants as you can soldiers in an army. The satisfactions which 
come from a life of loving service in a small town often outweigh the 
hectic job of a national secretary in a denominational office. And both 
may be equally difficult. 

As a believer in the old-fashioned “call,” I still think it far better, 
from a-public relations point of view as well as from the viewpoint of the 
Christian ideal, to play down personal ambition and to play up devoted, 
unselfish service. 

Those who support great Christian causes will not have time or 
cause to worry about “getting ahead” or making a name for themselves. 
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Treat your fellow pastors right 


Few pastors serve alone. By far the greatest percentage of them either 
serve with other pastors or are closely associated with them in the com- 
munity and through ministerial associations. Sad to say, the relations 
among pastors, particularly those of other denominations, are not always 
pleasant. Differences in theological views often cause pastors to clash. 
Those who hold different social and economic views have been known to 
do some serious name calling, leading to consequences which are a disgrace 
to the Christian ministry. | 

Some pastors get into trouble by trying to hog all the attention at 
conferences or by attempting to get most of the publicity in the local paper. 

The failure to co-operate, the refusal to share in another church 
service, the public condemnation of a brother pastor’s sermons, constitute 
very poor public relations both internally and in the community at large. 
If clergymen cannot get along with each other, then how can others be 
expected to do so? 

Probably the best way to overcome prejudice and bitterness in rela- 
tion to other pastors is to come to know them as personal friends and 
brothers—members of one great family. Friendship and love break 
through all barriers. Pastors have so many great concerns in common that 
the petty differences should not matter. Once they begin working together, 
in the interest of their same Father, a sense of oneness will develop which 
will be far above personal animosities. 


Keep your standards high 


The best way to avoid trouble is to keep one’s moral, spiritual, and 
ethical standards high. It is important at a time such as this, when society 
is passing through a moral slump, for the clergy to be above suspicion. 
More than that, and much more essential, pastors ought to be leading the 
way into creative experiences in the modern era. 

To be sure, times have changed. Yes, we are headed into the last 
half of the mid-century. A new scientific age does require different con- 
cepts of judgment and different ways of living. Yet, at the foundation of 
all this, stand the creative principles of true religion. These are basic. 
Without them civilization will fail completely. 

In a day when science, gadgets, techniques, and know-how have far 
outdistanced moral and spiritual control, the greatest contribution of the 
clergy will be to make people realize that true religion, practiced in all 
phases of life, is a must for this atomic age. And at this point public rela- 
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tions becomes an indispensable instrument for accomplishing this all- 
important task. 


It pays to investigate 


One of America’s greatest religious leaders is constantly bombarded 
to lend his name to social causes of every description. No acknowledgment 
is even sent to any such request until the sponsoring organization has been 
thoroughly investigated. Then, if the slightest suspicion arises regarding 
motive or membership, .a polite letter of regret is sent. That preacher’s 
name is lent rarely, and then only to organizations of unquestionable 
repute with whose motives he is thoroughly in accord. This procedure has 
prevented his name from appearing on sponsoring lists and letterheads 
later exposed to public question. The procedure is recommended to every 
Christian leader. 


if you want to keep out of trouble 


Don’t spensor anything without first investigating it. 

Don’t write recommendations which you cannot support. 
Don't play politics. 

Don’t try to run the church choir. 

Don’t preach continually at some particular person or group. 
Don't use liquor in any form. 

Don’t lend money to your friends. 

Don’t live beyond your means. 


To be sure, these are listed as negatives. But in actual life they assume 
a positive role, many times robbing the pastor of his effectiveness. The 
best way to keep out of trouble is to be so busy with God’s work, within 
the sacred calling of the Christian ministry, that worldly temptations will 
not have a chance. This by no means implies that the pastor should be 
otherworldly or lacking in character. Quite the contrary. Above all else 
he must be morally strong. He should know and understand the ways of 
the world, yet not be worldly. With maturity of mind, and with an under- 
standing heart, his responsibility is to lead his people Godward. 


Chapter 16 ° How the pastor can multiply his 
influence and message 


This chapter discusses, point by point, 
how the pastor can increase his influence 
in the local church and in the community 


THE PASTOR is really a man of distinction. His training, his 
calling, and his position in the community continue to set the pastor apart 
for special leadership. More than ever before, every community needs 
the services of the pastor. He has always been necessary at certain mile- 
stones along the way of life: baptism, confirmation, marriage, and death. 
At special banquets, and when invited out to dinner, he is asked to say 
grace. At luncheon clubs he is invited to make speeches. During times of 
sickness and sorrow he has usually filled a much-needed place as spiritual 
guide. 

Contrary to much superficial thinking, the functions of the pastor in 
this modern, sophisticated nation have increased rather than diminished. 
The pastor today is needed both to help get people out of trouble and to 
prevent them from getting into trouble. 

As a man of God, with wisdom from above, the pastor today must 
serve as priest-prophet. He will have plenty of work to do at the altar. 
in ministering to the spiritual needs of people. He will also take his place 
as a moral leader, directing those within his influence to high standards 
of honesty and truth which will make them strong. 


In the community 


As the pastor walks down the street, while he may not fully appreciate 
it, he is carefully watched. Because he is a public servant, many eyes are 
upon him. All of them are not altogether friendly. 
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Therefore, in order to multiply his influence and message in the 
community, the pastor must control his actions and his words very 
carefully. 

There are some places where the pastor should not go—unless it is 
clearly understood in advance that he is going there for a particular 
purpose. Certain things need best be left unsaid—unless the pastor is pre- 
pared to take the consequences. 

Since positive action is fundamental to good public relations, the 
pastor should deliberately do and say those things which will strengthen 
his church in the community. A friendly word and a kindly smile carry 
great weight. People not only like this, they really need it. A friendly 
word has made many a day brighter for the discouraged. It has even saved 
lives for Christ. 

The way the pastor uses his automobile also has a direct bearing upon 
his influence in the community. If he drives carefully, if he is thoughtful 
about giving others a “lift,” people will begin to talk. And such talk will 
reflect good will. Conversation is a wide channel of communication. But if 
he happens to give the impression that he owns the road, that everybody 
else must make way for him, that he is above the law, then his church will 
suffer. 

When the pastor is called upon to participate in school functions, 
he should do so with understanding and proper modesty. He should never 
try to show off. Humility, because of its contrast to common behavior, 
will go a long way with youngsters today. | 

At social gatherings, at service clubs, at baseball and football games, 
the pastor can show that he is a good sport without trying to be the life 
of the party and without making a fool of himself. If the pastor always 
keeps in mind that he is thought of in the community as a man of God, 
and acts accordingly, everything will be all right. 

At special community events—such as a Fourth of July celebration— 
the pastor, by bringing religion into the picture, can, at least for the 
moment, transform a secular and sometimes very pagan celebration into 
,an event of spiritual significance. 


Through the use of printed materials 


The pastor can extend the Voice of the Church by using various 
forms of printed materials. In fact, he should make it a point to extend 
his message and influence by use of the printed page. 

This does not mean that every pastor has to be a literary light. 

It merely means that he can, once in a while, very properly “break 
into print.” A few paragraphs from a special sermon will be welcomed 
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by the local paper. Sometimes there are requests for the entire sermon— 
not for the newspaper but in mimeograph or leaflet form. 

I am a strong advocate of getting thoughts, ideas, prayers, and illustra- 
tions into print. While not every pastor can write a masterpiece, he usually 
has something, sooner or later, that he thinks is worth printing. My 
advice is this: Go ahead and try to have it published. One of the best 
publication channels is the denominational journal.! It will certainly not 
print everything that is sent in, but it serves as a door of opportunity. If the 
poem, article, prayer, or illustration is rejected—try again. The next 
contribution may be just what the editor is tearing his hair to find. 

If the pastor cannot possibly write anything himself, he can extend 
his message by helping to distribute contributions of others which sup- 
port his own point of view. Once in a while, to stimulate thinking, he may 
want to broadcast articles with which he does not fully agree. He can 
circulate magazines, religious papers, and denominational literature. He 
can call attention to books which are worth reading. 


By using mass communications media 


If the pastor really wants to multiply his influence and message, he 
should use mass communications media. 

Naturally this is easier said than done. 

Relatively few pastors ever have the chance to broadcast or to appear 
on TV (see Chapters 22 and 23). They are usually the ones located in 
cities where the local council of churches is allocated time on a public- 
service basis. j 

Increasingly, mass communications media are being used to tell the 
story of true religion. The press, motion pictures, radio, and television are 
now being used on a very wide front to let people know about various 
aspects of religious life. Even if we cannot appear in person on radio or . 
TV, we can still be influential in securing the proper kind of radio and 
TV programs. It is at this very point that our Christian ministry can count 
for a great deal. 

The time has come when the clergy of the nation must speak up 
concerning what they want their congregations to see and hear. Today 
many media are being used to exploit the worst instincts. Social drinking, 
crime, and paganism are being glorified. All this is entering our Christian 
homes day after day, night after night. Worst of all, it is taken for granted. 

If the message of religion is to get any hearing at all, then we must 
protect it (1) at the source of mass production and (2) at the reception 


*See list of denominational journals with addresses on pages 224-29. 
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level. By the individual approach, and through various organizations, we 
must attempt to secure better movies, better radio programs, and better 
TV shows. This is possible. The entertainment industry welcomes sugges- 
tions, constructive criticism, and, most of all, active co-operation. To be 
sure, it does not welcome censorship or blind antagonism. All this is not 
called for. What is needed is a strong influence at the top to make the 
producers realize that clean, decent entertainment pays far better in the 
long run than shows based upon the trash and dregs of human life. On ' 
the receiving end the same principle holds true. If TV, for example, 
expects to win constant favor in the homes of America, it must lift its 
sights and help to hold those homes together morally and spiritually. On 
the receiving end, the pastor has a perfect right to let his congregation 
know what he thinks about specific presentations. This does not mean that 
he is going to tell people what they can and cannot attend or listen to. He 
does, however, have the obligation to lay down basic principles with which 
his congregation can judge for itself. 

The pastor cannot afford to have his own influence and message 
nullified, particularly in Christian homes, by strong pagan, commercial 
interests with lots of money and no ideals. 


Molding public opinion 


It is obvious that the pastor today is under a serious handicap as far 
as molding public opinion is concerned. 

And yet the nation and the world, as never before, need to be molded 
in the Christian pattern. Otherwise we are headed for spiritual and 
physical destruction. 

How true it is that Christian principles can win the Sa a ial sky 
the voice of the local church is heard. 

Brotherhood, peace, good will, social justice—basic Christian princi- 
ples—need a sounding board of tremendous scope. They need to be 
sounded not as ideals, but as realism. This should be done on the local 
level, at the grass roots. | 

Christian principles must now be taken out of official pronounce- 
ments and resolutions and put to work in local parishes. 

One great responsibility which rests upon the pastor is to take these 
national, official documents or statements and interpret them for his own 
constituency. 

I can never quite get over my amazement at the potential power 
inherent in the clergy of this nation. Just think of what might happen 
if the clergy of this land, of all creeds and denominations, should unite 
in dead earnest to promote some specific cause! The trouble until now 
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has been that we have seemed to be divided, one against the other. We 
have been suspicious of one another. Sometimes we have even fought one 
another openly. This has caused internal confusion and loss of confidence 
of the public in general. 

During the past few years we have come to appreciate the fact 
that there are a great many ideals and principles which we hold in com- 
mon. Moreover, we have come to see that we can co-operate at the points 
of agreement while still holding our own particular views on matters of 
doctrine and church policy. This new understanding has opened up new 
avenues through which the pastor can co-operate with his brother 
minister in molding public opinion. 

We are now working together for brotherhood through such organi- 
zations as the National Council of Christians and Jews. Together we are 
- placing before the country the merits of religion through the interfaith 
movement known as Religion in American Life. Through national appeals, 
such as One Great Hour of Sharing, we unite in helping those in need 
overseas. In the new National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., which began its operation on January 1, 1951, there is a wonderful 
opportunity for Protestantism to unite in support of great causes. 


Travel 


It is a grand thing to be able to say of some far-distant land, “When 
I was there . . .” This is not in any sense boasting, but speaking out of 
firsthand experience. And there is nothing any more valuable in helping 
the pastor to multiply his influence and message than travel. 

Much can be done with a trip from a public relations point of view. 
There is, of course, the publicity usually built around a departure. The 
church and the local press view it as an event. Pictures are taken as the 
boat pulls out, or as the plane takes off. Travelogue stories are sent 
back home and published in the press. On the pastor’s return there are 
the reception, the special sermons, and the illustrated talks. 

The pastor who has traveled extensively speaks with authority, and 
his prestige in the community will be heightened. People will be anxious 
to hear what he has to say. If he has brought back a set of colored 
pictures (this is a “must”), entertainment value is added to the information 
imparted. 


Making the right calls 
It is possible to make some very important calls by telephone, but 
there are some calls which just have to be made in person. 
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Sick people want to see the pastor. A substitute will not do. 

People in trouble need the pastor. Private matters have to be dis- 
cussed in private. 

Young people like to have the pastor drop around frequently so that 
they can really come to know him. Often they need his counsel on 
problems particular to adolescence. 

But this should not be carried too far—to the point of being offensive. 
Sometimes counsel is not wanted. Seldom is a person helped against his 
will. Guide, lead, teach; never force, compel, or frighten. 

If the pastor is to maintain his influence in the parish and com- 
munity, he must make the right calls. While being ready to answer any 
call to see those in need, he must pick and choose, week by week, his 
calling list with care. Just the right calls can help put over a specific 
plan or program. Some new projects take a lot of explaining. Many 
sermons need to be followed up with private conversations. 

No pastor is expected to spend all of his time making calls. But the 
wise pastor will take time enough to deal with a certain number of people 
each week on a personal basis. After all, religion is largely an individual 
matter. We cannot expect to win the world for Christ merely by preaching 
from a pulpit. Like the Master, we must walk by the seaside where men 
are gathered preparing to launch their boats. We must be fishers of men. 


Influencing key people 


Business is always on the lookout for key people with plenty of know- 
how. A person with special abilities carries great influence. Besides, 
positions of leadership require people who have something real to con- 
tribute: who do not follow the crowd, but who are able, if need be, to 
buck the crowd and open up new paths. 

Such leaders are needed to further the Christian cause. Men of 
courage and vision. Men who are not afraid. Men who have a new idea 
occasionally. 

It is the business of the pastor to win over such men and women to 
the support of the church. 

Great nations have been entirely changed because a great leader 
caught the spirit of Christ. At a time when government is so powerful and 
controls so much a part of the individual’s life, it is absolutely essential 
that those who are in places of authority—local, state, and national— 
be friendly to the Christian cause. Otherwise one of two things will 
happen: either the Church will be subjected to the State or there will be 
open conflict. 

In order to “win over” leaders in high places, the pastor does not 
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have to enter politics. God forbid! If the Church is to maintain its spiritual 
authority it must stay out of politics. Separation of Church and State is 
a precious heritage. While adhering to this basic principle, there is no 
reason why we cannot do everything in our power to make government 
more and more in keeping with the Christian way of life. 

At the present rate of progress, it is going to take a long, long time 
to win the world over to the principles of Christ. By winning over key 
people in various parts of the world, the process will be greatly accelerated. 
And the place to begin winning key people is right in the local congre- 
gation. 


Developing future leaders 


Leaders are born as well as made. They grow up under our very 
eyes, although we do not always appreciate this fact. Often we overlook, 
or even neglect, potential leaders who are in our very midst. 

For this reason the pastor should be on the lookout for potential 
leaders—not only as future pastors and missionaries, but as doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen, labor leaders, scientists, educators, et cetera. It is 
as important to have Christian leaders in these other fields as it is to have 
them enter a distinctly Christian profession. The dividing lines of the 
Christian calling are being discarded and we are beginning to see every 
Christian as a steward of God. 

Not only should the pastor watch for future leaders, but he should 
help to develop them. 

What better way is there for the pastor to extend his influence and 
message than through the lives of a group of dedicated and consecrated 
Christian young people? Here indeed is the way to magnify the Voice of 
the Church which is the hope of the world. 


Ministering to servicemen and their families 


One of the most difficult yet one of the most rewarding public rela- 
tions duties is ministry to servicemen and their families. 

War is terrible enough in general. But when it means your boy and 
mine, then it takes on a personal quality that needs a vast amount of 
attention. 

The pastor is in a key spot when it comes to ministry to the members 
of the congregation who have entered the armed services. When they are 
called up, when they are in camp, when they want to get married, when 
they leave for overseas, when they are in active combat, the pastor has a 
special duty to perform. Sometimes it takes the form of a friendly visit. 
At other times it is done through a series of letters. 
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In case of a death notice, the pastor must do his very best to bring 
comfort and a measure of understanding to the family. 

The pastor has a three-way ministry to perform when it comes to 
servicemen! 

1. To the servicemen themselves, keeping in constant touch with 
them ‘and organizing the church in such a way that it will 
promote an active program of communication. 

2. To the family and relatives of servicemen, through many thought- 
ful words and deeds. 

3. To the chaplains stationed in near-by camps and to those who 
have left neighboring churches to serve with the boys overseas. 
Chaplains often feel neglected—and rightly so. Far too little 
co-operation is given them by national denominational offices 
and by the churches themselves. Much can be done for the 
servicemen through the chaplains if they are only given half 
a chance to help. 

Absence does not always make the heart grow fonder. This is 
particularly true of church relationships. Absence may develop into lack of 
interest, and lack of interest may develop into non-attendance, and non- 
attendance may easily grow into separation. This is probably more true of 
servicemen than ordinary members. Because they need so much moral and 
spiritual help, in a relatively short space of time, they expect their local 
church to measure up. If it does not, then begins the process of lack of 
interest, non-attendance, and separation. How can they be blamed if 
their church fails them at the most crucial period of their lives? 

Other ways in which the pastor can be of real help to servicemen: 

Make sure that he (or she) gets special attention when home on 
furlough. 

Place personal welcome notices in the weekly bulletin. 

Provide a reading and recreation room for servicemen if your church 
is located downtown at a convenient location. 

Give a friendly word of greeting to strange servicemen who happen 
to be wandering about town. 

If you discover a serviceman of another communion who has no 
church connection in town, invite him to your own church. 

If a camp is in your vicinity, make frequent visits to it and let it be 
known that you stand ready to render special assistance. 

Nothing is any more important these days than the religious ministry 
rendered to the personnel of the armed forces. In order to keep the 
religious ties with the local churches strong, special efforts must be made 
to contact the servicemen. Most of them want to know how to find a faith 
equal to the times. Clergymen ought to be prepared with the answer. 


Chapter 17 ° How to win friends through 
co-operation 


This chapter deals with the art 
of making friends through co-operation 
and suggests proper public relations attitudes 


CO-OPERATION is a good Christian principle, but it is not used 
enough in the local community. The temptation is still strong to have our 
separate programs and to go our own separate ways. Although great 
progress has been made along the line of Christian co-operation, we still 
have a long way to go before we have anything like the unity Christ prayed 
for in the garden. 


Co-operation within the local church 


One would naturally expect to find close co-operation within the local 
church. Yet in most churches there are misunderstandings, and sometimes 
frictions, because of a lack of co-ordination and over-all planning. 

Often the church does not know what the Sunday school (church 
school) is doing. : 

The church may be emphasizing one thing and the Sunday school 
quite the opposite. This is because of the fact that no plans were made 
together in advance. A unified program, to which each will contribute 
its share, is a very simple procedure. But it takes a little consideration and 
teamwork. 

Not only is there, in far too many churches, lack of co-operation 
between church and church school, but, to make matters worse, depart- 
ments and organized classes of the church school are often totally un- 
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related. There have been many organized men’s classes which have given 
the rest of the church strong competition. Instead of co-operating for 
the good of the whole, they have been guilty of running their own “show.” 
The consequences were, in the long run, harmful to the church. 

This matter of a lack of co-operation in the local church is so prev- 
alent that illustrations keep coming to mind. The church women have 
a missionary program which the men know nothing about. The evening 
youth program is far removed in aim and purpose from the morning 
church school. Each official board goes its own way. And the midweek 
service is something unrelated to the rest of the church program. 

One way to remedy all this, at least partially, is to have a pastor 
who is an efficient administrator. He can do much to bring order 
and co-ordination into the total picture. The trouble here is that no pastor, 
for very long, can attend every committee meeting, every department, 
every organized class. To do all this would run him ragged. He himself 
would soon need a co-ordinator! 

The best way to get some real co-operation in the local church is 
~ to have an over-all planning conference two or three times a year. Here 
the pastor, chairmen of committees, heads of departments and organi- 
zations can share their thinking and together follow through a plan to 
which they will all contribute. 

A few joint meetings, where one group can learn what the other group 
is doing, works wonders. Co-operation costs no more. And it is amazing 
what it can accomplish. 


Working with other religious leaders 


In communities where there is more than one church the “problem” 
of working with other religious leaders becomes apparent. At this point 
differences of denomination, theology, and religion are manifested. Some 
pastors find it impossible to associate with those of another faith, to say 
nothing of working with them. 

Since there are so many community problems which break over 
barriers of faith and practice, it would naturally seem that pastors would 
want to strive together in trying to solve them. In spite of personal dif- 
ferences, in most towns, villages, and cities throughout the country this is 
exactly what is happening. 

Hundreds of local councils of churches bring pastors together for 
mutual helpfulness. Here they work on programs designed to help the 
whole community. What is being done co-operatively by these councils 
constitutes one of the most vital aspects of religious life in America today. 

Besides these councils of churches there are ministerial associations 
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and, in the larger cities, organizations like the National Council of 
Christians and Jews. Any such interfaith relationship is beneficial to 
understanding and good will. 

There are two great public relations values in these co-operative 
efforts among religious leaders on the local level. The first is personal. It 
gives each pastor a much better appreciation of his co-workers in the 
field of religion. In the second place, it builds good will into the community 
itself. When there is such fellowship, and a desire to do things together 
for the benefit of all, the entire community is enriched. 

Moreover, it is a beautiful demonstration of true religion to see 
pastors working together for the larger interests of the Kingdom. 


Co-operation builds co-operation 


Public relations cannot operate without the spirit and practice of 
co-operation. It is the channel through which public relations flow. It 
is basic in securing newsworthy interviews, in getting material into the 
newspapers, and in building up programs on the radio and television. 
Co-operation is vital for any worthy project. 

Affection breeds affection in return; the same is true with co- 
operation. Co-operation builds upon co-operation. When people come to 
know you and respect you, they place confidence in you. And one of the 
best ways to create confidence is through a free, willing, and happy spirit 
of co-operation. 


Supporting concerted action 


It is a blessed experience for religious people to do things together in 
the community. When Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants can, in 
all good conscience, support a project in common, it does the cause of 
religion a world of good from a public relations point of view. People 
see and notice. They become aware of the fact that members of the three 
faiths are not enemies, but friends. 

There are many social, educational, and community projects which 
call for interfaith support. In these days, when all religion is under attack, 
it is imperative that we stop attacking each other and unite our religious 
forces behind causes which stand for righteousness, good will, brother- 
hood, and world peace. 

Just think what might happen if all the religious people in the com- 
munity really began to work together! 

Besides investing in great civic causes, making a far better town, and 
doing away with much evil and vice, there would also be that inner satis- 
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faction of knowing those of other faiths. We need such understanding for 
our soul’s good. We need to realize that we are not alone in the struggle 
for goodness, but that the children of God are on every side of us doing 
good. When we come to appreciate this fact, and come to know these 
other children of God personally, then our hearts become glad and our 
horizons expand. 

This also applies, perhaps even to a larger degree, on the interracial 
level. Here there are new friendships, new experiences, new capabilities 
awaiting us. As we come to know those of another color as friends, we 
become the richer. Moreover, the whole community is lifted one step 
higher toward complete understanding. 

The public relations aspects of concerted action, along with other 
faiths and those of other colors, is like leaven to a community. A little 
brotherhood goes a long way in the creating of understanding, without 
which life becomes unbearable. 

The church, as well as democracy, needs real, true brotherhood as 
the “trial by deeds” becomes more and more intense. 


Membership in service clubs 


Membership in a local service club is most helpful as a public rela- 
tions outlet for the pastor. 

Fellowship is essential to understanding. 

Many church members have never quite appreciated their pastor 
until they have seen him being his informal self at a club meeting. There 
is something about the atmosphere (besides the smoke!), about the table 
talk, the calling of each other by their first names, the work on commit- 
tees, that actually makes for good public relations. 

- Moreover, club members not only get to know and appreciate the 
pastor, but the pastor gets to know and appreciate much better the key 
people of his community. In no other way is he able, week after week, to 
associate with so many fellow townsmen under such favorable circum- 
stances. . 

Red Cross work on a voluntary basis, serving on the canvass com- 
mittee of the Community Chest, and helping out in various social clubs 
are a part of the larger service to which the Christian minister is called. 

He also has the opportunity to make a contribution to the community 
through some committee of the club or through speaking engagements. 
Most of these clubs have special service programs, very high ideals, and 
the pastor can give a lift which will really count. 
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Social occasions 


In this realistic world there are things of far more importance than 
social amenities. But in the Christian ministry they help. 

If a pastor is to feel at home at special parties, at afternoon teas, at 
banquets and receptions, at dinner in the home of certain members of 
his parish, he must at least “know his way around.” 

This does not mean that he should spend a great deal of his time 
entertaining the ladies. Quite the contrary. He is far too busy to lead such 
a life. But he should be able, on occasion, to visit with others purely on 
a social basis. This, too, is a part of his ministry. 

At times when a pastor becomes overwhelmed with many routine 
duties and gets to feeling a little sorry for himself, a series of social visits 
will help him to snap back again quickly. All work in a study can make a 
pastor a very dull preacher. 

It should always be kept in mind that the pastor is the shepherd of 
the entire church—children, youth, young married couples, men and 
women of all stations of life. The more he can enter into their joys, as 
well as into their problems and sorrows, the better pastor he will be. 

Laughter, social visiting, games, good conversation, all add up to 
good public relations. 


Helping the school 


While the separation of Church and State is an accepted and honored 
practice in this country, this does not mean that there should be complete 
separation between religion and the affairs of the country. 

We still, as a nation, trust in God. 

It is not permissible to teach sectarian doctrines in our public schools, 
but character building, basic religious principles, and a moral code which 
will make America strong are essentials. In many different ways the 
churches can co-operate with the schools without violating any law of 
the land. 7 

A pastor who desires to create good public relations will be ready 
to co-operate with the school authorities when requested to render some 
special service. It may be a prayer, a travel talk, or a lecture. He may be 
asked to be the commencement speaker. Whatever the request, he ought 
to give it the most thoughtful kind of attention. 

A word of warning, however, ought to be sounded. 

Remember that you are speaking to children or to young people. Do 
not “talk down” to them. Instead use words and sentences which they 
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can fully understand. Forget theological terms for the time being. Re- 
frain from using language which might have been understood a generation 
ago but which leaves present-day youngsters wondering what it is all 
about. If we are to catch the attention and therefore the support of youth, 
we must use words and phrases with which they are familiar. 

Moreover, let us play fair with the school system. Let us leave our 
sectarian appeals at home and approach the whole matter on the level of 
friendship, brotherhood, and service. 


Co-operating with local editors 


Getting along with local editors is an important part of public rela- 
tions for the local church. 

Editors are not so queer as they are usually pictured. 

True, they are rushed and are constantly crowded by deadlines. 
Moreover, they are dealing in facts and often get impatient with those 
who deal in emotionalism and the supernatural. 

This means that the pastor not only ought to understand the position 
of the editor but should also do his best to co-operate with him in every 
possible way. A real beginning can be made by supplying the local paper 
(or papers) with good factual material, written in newspaper style, with- 
out exaggeration, and letter-perfect. It should be remembered that the 
local church is working on a long-term basis. Sensationalism does not pay 
in the long run. Faithful, careful, and practical co-operation does pay 
good dividends. 

Not only should the editor be solicited in regard to news coverage, 
but he ought to be willing once in a while to give editorial support to 
causes which the pastor is championing. Since both editor and pastor are 
public servants, they ought to get together. At this point personal friend- 
ship can be invaluable as a bridge to co-operation and understanding. 


Attending conferences and conventions 


Conferences and conventions are a part of the annual program of 
most pastors. Most churches have an item in their budgets for attendance 
at state and national meetings. 

Such meetings are springboards for good public relations. 

They not only give the pastor a basis of action for getting a news 
story in the local papers, but they also give the opportunity of fellowship, 
renewed friendship, inspiration, new sermon material, and sometimes the 
opportunity for actual participation. At many of these conferences and 
conventions pastors are called upon to give prayers and brief devotional 
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messages. Sometimes they are invited to participate in a panel, forum, 
or dramatic presentation. Such opportunities should never be turned 
down lightly. In fact, if at all possible, they should be accepted. 

While such participation should not be overemphasized, it is alto- 
gether proper to acquaint the home community, through the press, with 
the actual facts. After all, this is of interest at the home base. In case of 
an address or some special presentation, the details of these ought to go to 
the local papers. The same is true of appointments to committees and 
commissions. 

If the pastor is elected to an office at any of these meetings, then this 
becomes news. False modesty should not keep such good public relations 
material from getting into the local press. 


Creating co-operative attitudes 


Co-operation does not always come easy. Often we feel that we can 
accomplish much more alone—and with half the fuss and bother. Some- 
times we find other church and civic leaders almost impossible as far as 
any real co-operation is concerned. Once in a while we encounter direct 
hostility for one reason or another. 

It is easy to take the road of least resistance and let co-operation “go 
hang.” 

But this is not the Christian attitude. 

At the heart of the Christian gospel is the principle of fellowship. 
Sharing played a large part in the development of the early church, and 
it still does wherever the true church exists. Brotherhood, love, and mutual 
helpfulness are still basic elements in the Christian family and community. 

When the spirit of co-operation is lacking, it is the duty and privilege 
of religion to supply this need. For the good of individuals, the local com- 
munity, the nation, and the world, it is essential that such an attitude be 
established. This is fundamental to the development of good public rela- 
tions. 


Love thy neighbor 


We talk a lot about brotherly love, but we fail to practice it enough. 

That is the trouble with the world today. 

The cultivation of good neighbors begins right next door. But it does 
not end there. It extends across the street, down into the business section, 
over the tracks to those who live in more or less slum areas, to the public 
schools, to all service clubs and fraternal orders, and to many other 
organizations working in the interest of the community. 
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“See how these Christians love one another!” was the remark of the 
pagans of the first century. This must once again become the distinguish- 
ing mark of Christians. In a world of hatred they must be known for 
their love—to each other and to those not of their faith. 

The public relations task confronting the Christian Church today is 
not that of getting publicity for itself. It is to change harmful attitudes 
and to create good will. It is to get all its membership co-operating on the 
basis of brotherhood. It is to build a lasting foundation for world peace 
by developing throughout the community the very principles and attitudes 
which result in peace. 

Friends are won through co-operation. 


Chapter 18 * How to write letters with telling effect 


Hints on how to write the kind of letter 
which will get the best results 
and do the most good 


LETTERS have been used to serve great Christian purposes 
ever since the time of Paul. The fact that the Epistles of Paul were first 
of all very human letters is not always fully appreciated. But once we 
realize that these “books” of the New Testament originated as letters to 
individuals and to churches it clears up many a difficult problem. 

Another period in Christian history when there was a vast amount 
of letter writing was the time of the Protestant Reformation. The re- 
formers were great writers of letters. And one of the best ways to discover 
the intimate side, the deeper significance of the Reformation, is to read 
the correspondence which passed back and forth between those contend- 
ing for truth and freedom. 

Today many pastors render an extraordinary ministry through the 
letters they write. It is wonderful what a three-cent stamp and a piece of 
paper can do when upon that paper are written words of understanding, 
sympathy, encouragement, and Christian love. Even a penny postcard, 
when covered with a few well-chosen words, can bring a message of hope 
which will lift needy souls to new heights of glory. I cannot recommend 
too strongly that every pastor to the best of his ability master the fine art 
of writing for the enrichment of. the lives of his congregation. 


Both inside and outside the local church 


Every pastor has occasion now and then to write letters both to mem- 
bers of his own parish and to those outside his own flock. Many are the 
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letters which he must write for the purpose of inviting others to accom- 
pany him to a conference, or to explain a point in his sermon to a doubt- 
ing Thomas, or to congratulate a member for some special achievement. 
These are usually friendly, informal letters. Once in a while the pastor is 
called upon to write a word of warning. Or it may even be a note of cen- 
sure. But whatever form the letter may take, it should represent the best 
and most careful thinking of the writer. Letters are lasting documents. 
They can extend our influence for good. Sometimes they are held against 
us. So we must be extremely careful what we put down on paper—even 
for the eyes of one person alone. Somehow letters have the habit of reach- 
ing those outside the original intent. This is all the more reason why we 
should not put on paper anything which we are not willing to defend in 
open court. 

Being a public servant, the pastor has many invitations to answer and 
many occasions when a letter must take the place of a visit. He therefore 
should be prepared to write acceptance notes, letters of explanation, and 
once in a while lengthy epistles telling in no uncertain terms his views 
upon ‘the issues of the day. In general, the rule of carefulness applies here 
also. When we are dealing with those of other congregations, and espe- 
cially with those outside the church altogether, we must be sure that we 
are putting on paper only what we are willing to support in person. 


Basic principles of good letter writing 


There are several basic principles of good letters, and they are: sin- 
cerity, clarity of purpose, and progression to a natural conclusion. It ought 
to be understood that we should always be absolutely sincere in our let- 
ters. No ambiguities. No hidden meanings. Instead, honest, straightfor- 
ward narrative. 

Every letter, if it is to have any meaning at all, must be built around 
a purpose. The purpose may be that of expressing sympathy over the 
death of a loved one. It may be a desire to add a ray of encouragement to 
a student who considers himself a failure. Or it may be a word of con- 
gratulation. But whatever the purpose, we should feel certain that it is 
achieved before putting the letter in the mailbox. 

A good letter, like a good sermon, ought to have a marching-forward 
quality. There ought to be a goal, a well-rounded conclusion. Otherwise 
the letter will beat around the issue without really coming to grips with 
it in an orderly way. 

Then, of course, there are such necessary eens as making the 
letter sound like you. Try to write as you speak. Before you send it, read 
it aloud. Make sure that it is legible. Check and double-check the spelling 
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and grammar. Satisfy yourself that the letter, in style, neatness, and 
quality of paper, truly represents you. 


Different types of letters 


Different types of letters call, of course, for different treatment. This 
does not mean, however, that the general principles should be altered in 
each case. Every letter, no matter how brief or for what purpose, must be 
representative of the person who writes it. And letters, except in the case 
of extreme sickness or when the person is physically unable to do the 
actual writing, should not be ghostwritten. Even when dictated, the letter 
should reflect the personality of the sender. 

Often the church leader is called upon to write letters of introduc- 
tion or recommendation. The danger here is that of exaggeration. Want- 
ing to do someone a favor, it is easy to fill up a letter of recommendation 
with a lot of one-sided comments. This is unfair to all concerned. By far 
the best plan is to give just as true a picture of the person as possible. 
Weigh down the letter of recommendation with positive characteristics. 
Do not, however, overlook a fault if it will obviously ruin the person’s 
chances of fulfilling the new responsibilities. Rather give the complete 
story as you know it out of your own experience and, if possible, show 
how even the handicap might be overcome under a new set of circum- 
stances. In brief, in all letters of introduction and recommendation, give 
the true facts along with a warm Christian interpretation. 

Letters of thanks and appreciation are not hard to write. The trouble 
is that we often neglect this courtesy until it is too late. Yet here is a real 
opportunity to create good public relations. Just a sentence or two, writ- 
ten from the heart, can build bridges of friendship which will last for a 
lifetime. 

Perhaps the hardest of all letters to write is the one which expresses 
deep sympathy for the loss of a loved one. Yet here, from the Christian 
point of view, is where the pastor can render the greatest service. For 
here, in matters of life and death, the Christian leader should be at his 
very best and have words of comfort which spring from primary convic- 
tions. Sorrow can be turned to triumph when the gospel of Christ enters 
the picture. When the letter contains positive suggestions to take hold of 
and actually work out, it renders a service which will contain a saving 
element. Such a letter to bereaved parents is the one which follows: 


1By Rev. Harold W. Kaser, pastor of First Church, Canfield, Ohio, to the 
parents of a girl who died suddenly at the age of twenty. From the weekly, 
Monday Morning, of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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Dear ‘ 
We were so sorry to hear of the passing of your daughter, 
, and felt that we wanted to write this note of sympathy. 

By now you will have realized that you have many friends who 
offer their concern at such a time. I am sure that you have also 
realized the steadiness of the Great Friend, who never lets go of 
our hand. 

You will not try to figure out why such things happen. You 
will not become bitter and resentful, nor will you sorrow as though 
there were no hope. You will look into the countenance of God 
and say, “You have made heaven all the dearer for me, because 
someone of my own is now there.” 

If you can do this, you will have learned the secret of com- 
mitting into God’s care the things which only He can take care of, 
and which are too great for us to understand. 

Make the memory of your daughter live, in the form of those 
things which she held most dear. Then her life will continue, not 
for a mere threescore and ten years, but for all time. 

Think of heaven as being close by, very near. It is a place of 
the spirit, and so, heaven can be in our home. So, also, can those 
be in our home who are in heaven. 

Honor your daughter. You can do so in two ways. First, by 
continuing in your life as she would like you to have continued, 
were she still living. Second, by doing the things she tried to do, 
and believed were right, when she experienced her highest moments 
of inspiration. 

We need never worry about those whom God calls and takes 
care of. Though we do our best, he does much better than we. 
Someday we shall again be reunited, and find that he has made 
those whom he has called much lovelier than we had ever seen 
them before. 


Faithfully yours, 


We do not recommend that a pastor substitute letter writing for per- 
sonal calls. What we are advocating is that the church leader, in addition 
to pastoral visits, use letters as public relations tools in order to supple- 
ment what he does in person. There will be times when circumstances of 
time and place demand a letter. A college student in some distant town 
may need a word of encouragement just before final exams. A member of 
the church who has moved to another city may profit greatly by a friendly 
note in which will be included instructions concerning the new local 
church in which she might be interested. (A note to the pastor of the 
church, giving the address of the prospective member, should be sent 
along at the same time.) 

Once in a while a letter of complaint is in order. Such a letter should 
be absolutely fair and have all the facts straight. If you have a complaint 
about ruffians destroying church property, make it factual, strong, and 
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clear. But for the sake of the cause of Christ, do not let pettiness or bitter- 
ness enter into it. Even when we have cause for complaint, let us try to 
make friends rather than enemies of those who have done us some tem- 
porary injury. 

Should a pastor write letters in order to reach a mass reading public? 
From a public relations viewpoint, the answer certainly is in the affirma- 
tive. An “Open Letter” to his whole congregation, a “Letter to the Editor” 
of the local paper, special printed messages at Easter and Christmas, all 
are very much in order. But in each case words should be weighed care- 
fully, particularly when the epistle is to be read by the general public. 
Nevertheless, when a church leader feels compelled to write on some 
public issue he should do so, always remembering that he will be called 
upon to support what he puts down on paper. 

Here are four samples of church letters which are worth considering: 


1. LETTER ON THE BACK OF THE CHURCH BULLETIN AT EASTER 
AN EASTER SURPRISE 


Easter has all the elements of surprise. There is, first of all, 
the surprise of meeting the living Lord. Out of the tomb comes the 
greatest single event in the history of the world—the resurrection 
of Christ. The early disciples were surprised to see their Master 
alive again. They. could not at first believe their eyes. But as he 
talked with them, and dwelt in their midst, they became convinced. 

Easter has the surprise elements of light suddenly appearing 
out of the darkness, of hope springing out of despair, of victory 
rising out of death. 

It also contains the germ, the life-giving element, of the 
Church. The surprising thing about the early Christians was the 
fact that out of defeat sprang the living Church. Nothing but the 
constant, creative spirit of the Master can account for the life of 
this institution which has come to us through all the centuries. 

Are there any surprise elements in the Church today? Yes, 
they are all there. But one must be on the inside to see and to 
experience them. We welcome you to our services today. We invite 
you to continue coming Sunday after Sunday. You will be sur- 
prised to discover what the Church will do for you when ou be- 
come a real participant in its life and program. 


2. A LETTER TO THE CONGREGATION AT THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


THE GREATEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


As your pastor, I want to take this opportunity to thank all 
of you for the many kindnesses which you have shown to me and 
my family during this Christmas season. The cards and presents 
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have meant a great deal to us. Back of the outward expression of 
Christmas we have felt something more, something deeper—a 
spirit of friendliness and warm fellowship which does our hearts 
good. 

We have had many occasions to thank individuals for their 
gifts. We now desire to express our gratitude to the entire congre- 
gation, to the church itself, for what it has done for us. 

Christmas is a wonderful season of the year. The music, bells, 
parties; the lighted Christmas trees, carols, and church services, all 
add up to the most joyous season of the year. It is fun not merely 
to receive presents, but to give them. 

At this point we must not forget that Christmas Day is really 
Jesus’ birthday. He is the greatest of all gifts to the world. So, in 
our giving and in our joy, let us remember Christ and make Him 
a present. It may be a gift made through the Church for some 
special purpose. Or it may be a gift of time in order to carry out 
some worthy project. 

The greatest Christmas present we can ever make is the one 
we lay at the feet of the Christ child. 


3. BUDGET LETTER 


THE MOST INTERESTING 
THING ABOUT OUR CHURCH TODAY?” 


What is the most interesting thing about our church? That’s 
certainly a hard one to answer. There are so many interesting things 
about Emmanuel that it is impossible to single out just one. There 
is the preaching. The choir. The church school. The Friday night 
“All Aboard for Adventure” programs. The Guild, Philathea, 
Emba, and the 20-30 Club. The youth programs each Sunday 
night . . . We might go on and on. 

Our church is a most interesting place. 

The fact that our church keeps on going week after week, 
growing stronger and stronger, gives us great satisfaction. But 
have you ever thought how much it takes each week to keep our 
church operating on a daily basis? Well, it takes approximately 
$500 every single week just for the current expenses. Then there 
is an additional $200 per week needed to support the benevolent 
and world mission program. And, of course, there are fifty-two 
weeks in a year! 

When we look at Emmanuel this way we feel a sense of 
personal responsibility. We all want to do our proper share. We all 
want to insure in advance the great weekly program of our church. 
This is done through pledges and systematic giving week by week. 
Because our 1950-51 budget is $4,415 larger than last year, each 
one of us will have to assume a larger responsibility. 

Remembering what Christ gives to us through this church, 
should we not be glad to give a little more in order to do a larger 
work for Him? 


*Letter used by the Emmanuel Baptist Church, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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4, LETTER TO THE EDITOR® 


Sir: 

Your “Thought for the Month” in the September Pulpit asks 
a question that every preacher must answer to the best of his satis- 
faction every week: “How shall the preacher address his message 
to a society which once believed it but believes it no more?” 

First, he must realize that the people have a wistful yearning 
to believe the message. Second, he must have a conviction that 
the eternal truths are timely and they must be presented in timely 
forms. This means that he must preach from life situations, his 
message must be phrased in a biblical frame of reference, he must 
present profound truths in a simple and popular way, he must give 
the sermon freshness and spontaneity. Third, the preaching issues 
he chooses must be attractive to his congregation, the topics must 
be attention-getters, the sermon preparation and presentation must 
be such that people will want to come back for another message. 
People are disillusioned by secularism. They must be reillumined 
by the preacher’s Christian conviction. This still can be done by 
“the foolishness of preaching,” but not by foolish preachers. 


First Christian, Earle Barclay 
Benton, Ill. 


Letters to government officials 


Although in this country we cherish the principle of separation of 
Church and State, there are sometimes occasions which call for letters 
directed to local, state, and national government officials. Such letters 
ought always to be kept within the Christian framework. All of us are 
citizens, and we have a right to commend, to advise, or to protest. Usually 
such letters are appreciated by those in responsible governmental posts. 
But if we are to be heard, if we really want to have some part in shaping 
government policy from a Christian point of view, we must keep away 
from form letters. Government officials do not appreciate letters inspired 
by some lobby, whether large or small. What they do like is a personal, 
original letter which deals with the issue in a straightforward manner. 
One letter thoughtfully written, giving one’s own opinion, is worth a thou- 
sand letters created by a “mastermind.” 

Since it is helpful to have handy the proper forms of pddrestes for 
governmental officials, we list a few of them here: 


"From The Pulpit, October 1950. 
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The President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


My dear Mr. President: 


SENATORS may be addressed as 
The Honorable (name), United States 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C., 
with the salutation, Dear Senator 
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The Vice-President of the United States 
Senate Building 
Washington, D.C. 


My dear Mr. Vice-President: 


CONGRESSMEN should be addressed 
as The Honorable (name), House of 
Representatives Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., with the salutation, Dear 
Mr. 


Other public officials may be addressed as follows: 


AMBASSADOR 
His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Sweden 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: 


ASSISTANT CABINET OFFICER 
Assistant Secretary, Department of 
State 


Dear Sir: 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME 

COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Honorable 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


Dear Mr. Justice 


CABINET MEMBER 
The Honorable , Secretary of War 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


Letters to religious leaders 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The Honorable 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States 


Dear Mr. Justice 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency the Governor 
State of Maine 
Augusta, Maine 


Dear Governor 


JUDGE 
Honorable 
United States District Court 


Dear Judge 


MAYOR 
Honorable 
City Hall 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Mayor 


Once in a while we may have occasion to write to members of the 
clergy of other faiths. Here are some of the particular addresses and 


salutations which will be useful: 
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JEWISH 
The Reverend 


Dear Rabbi ——: 


PROTESTANT 
The Reverend 


Dear Mr. (or Dr.) ——: 


The Right Reverend — 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 


His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman 


Your Eminence: 
The Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Most Reverend Sir: 


The Right Reverend Monsignor 


Church Right Reverend Sir: 


Dear Bishop 


The Reverend Father 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII Dear Father 
The Vatican 


Rome, Italy Sister 
Most Holy Father: 


Dear Sister: 


What about postage? 


Sometimes when we are a little low in cash we are likely to hesitate 
about spending money on the best grade of paper, an attractive letterhead, 
and first-class postage. Yet one of the very best investments we can pos- 
sibly make is at this very point. All personal mail, of course, should be 
sent first class. When the person lives a long distance away, air mail is 
profitable. Once in a while, especially when there is real cause for hurry, 
a special-delivery stamp should be added. 

Government postcards, which travel first class, are extremely useful 
for brief informal notes, announcements, and special bulletins. 

Circular letters which are printed or mimeographed may be sent 
third class, unless they are something very special and desire immediate 
attention. Usually people accept church mail of this type on a third-class 
basis. In fact, words of criticism may be leveled at a pastor, or a board of 
trustees, when it seems that money is being wasted by using a more expen- 
sive mailing rate. 

Consult your local post office on mailing regulations and costs. They 
change, and it does not pay to take such things for granted. In general, 
these are the various mailing categories: 


FIRST CLASS 
Letters and documents sealed against inspection, postcards, letters 
enclosed in business reply envelopes, letters wholly or partly in 
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writing, including both typewritten and carbon copies, and busi- 
ness reply cards. 


SECOND CLASS 
This includes newspapers and periodicals which carry the notice of 
entry as Second Class matter. 


THIRD CLASS 

Included in this class are booklets, circulars, form letters, brochures, 
and bulletins when they do not exceed eight ounces. Envelopes 
must not be sealed. Bulk Third Class printed matter in quantity 
of two hundred pieces or more (or twenty pounds or more) may be 
mailed at special low-cost rates under certain conditions which the 
local postmaster will supply. 


FOURTH CLASS 
Books, bulletins, circulars, and other entirely printed matter are 
included in Fourth Class. Rates are by the pound and mailing 
zones; material must weigh more than eight ounces and no more 
than seventy pounds. 

Timing in letters is most important. Whatever postage class is used, 
make sure that the letters get into the mail in plenty of time to be deliv- 
ered before, and not after, the event. Nothing irritates people any more 
than to receive an announcement a day after the event has taken place. 
Good public relations requires thoughtful timing in order that the person 
who is to receive the letter will have sufficient time to consider the request 
or appointment and, if necessary, send back a reply. 

In all our letters let us keep in mind, first of all, what the reaction 
is going to be on the receiving end. The Golden Rule ought to be used 
freely every time we sit down to write a letter. Remember that good 
public relations aims at winning the support and the good will of people. 
This applies to letter writing in particular, for a letter is a personal matter 
of the first magnitude. Always keep in mind, therefore, that in a letter 
of counsel we are dealing with people who usually are rather sensitive. So 
follow the truly Christian line. 


Letters with a religious purpose 


Like Paul, we can render a splendid Christian ministry through let- 
ters. In times of war, in times of disappointment, in times of trial, in 
times of joy, a personal letter can be of extraordinary benefit. 

Servicemen in particular like to receive letters from those at home. 

In letters of congratulation, thanks, appreciation, sympathy, encour- 
agement, we should do our utmost to bring the Christian purpose into 
our communications. Although we have to oppose, and even condemn, 
it should be done within reason and with the purpose of helpfulness and 
better understanding. 
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Let us never write anything which we will regret sometime later. 
We may make mistakes of judgment, and once in a while we may get 
our facts wrong. But let us never be discovered putting down on paper 
anything which is contrary to the spirit of Our Lord. It is better to write 
nothing at all than to write words which will plague us the rest of our 
lives. 


Letter to Larry 


Not so very long ago eleven-year-old Larry Goldstein of was 
assaulted and beaten by several boys because he was Jewish. This anti- 
Semitic (and anti-Christian) incident came to light through a letter by his 
mother which received nation-wide attention in the public press. 

The letter reads as follows: 


On Wednesday evening last, my eleven-year-old son Laurence 
was waylaid by several large boys. These boys insulted, spat, beat, 
and kicked my son into the gutter because he was, as they sneer- 
ingly said, “A Jew.” Ironically enough, my son was returning home 
from a Boy Scout meeting, a meeting at which one of the watch- 
words I believe is: a scout is reverent. He is reverent towards others. 
He is faithful in his religious beliefs and duties and respects the 
convictions of others in matters of custom and religion. Maybe if 
he had run away he would have been spared a beating. But being 
the son of a veteran killed in the service of his country, in the 
Battle of the Bulge, he could do no less than stick it out as his 

| father had done before him, striking back against unfair odds, 
against hate and injustice. Perhaps if such incidents were brought 
to the attention of the public there would be fewer heartbreaks like 
the one I write about. Maybe then, too, I would know the right 
answer to give my son when he asks, as he did the night he came 
home, his face bleeding, his scout uniform torn: “Why,” holding 
back his tears, “did my daddy have to die?” 


Here is a letter written out of pain and heartbreak. The anguish of 
disillusionment is openly revealed for all to see. Once in a while we as 
Christians ought to write such a letter, expressing our deepest feelings 
regarding some of the great issues of the day. All of these problems have 
personal implications. When they get down to people they really hurt. We 
cannot permit prejudice and other anti-Christian practices to run wild in 
our Own communities. 


Chapter 19 * How to prepare an effective news 


release 


This chapter is designed to help the local pastor 
write effective news releases which will be 
accepted and printed in local newspapers and 
religious journals 


| CHRISTIANITY has always been good news copy. The New 
Testament represents a series of “news releases” to the world. And the 
message of those pages, from the time of Paul’s missionary journals to 
the present time, has always made history. 

Today religion is in the news to a far greater extent than ever before. 
There is a new awareness of the value of Christianity on the part of those 
who control the presses of the nation. This may be in part a selfish inter- 
est, but because of the very fact that newspaper editors are demanding 
good religious copy to meet the demand of their readers, the need should 
_be fulfilled in such a way that the whole cause of Christianity may be 
advanced. — 

The church has good news for a listening world. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that too few Christian leaders have been trained in the simple 
art of newspaper writing. Just at a time when readers are actually clamor- 
ing for the gospel in printed form, far too few pastors are equipped to 
supply enough copy to meet the demand. 

Nearly every church—large, medium, or small; city, town, or rural 
—is doing something each week which is newsworthy. If properly re- 
ported, these activities can help to build good public relations. Even many 
sermons contain elements of general interest. The problem is to know 
how to interpret and how to write up a sermon report so that it will be 
acceptable to the local paper. 
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Besides “activities,” there are special speakers, conferences, lectures, 
forums, and the like which can be handled as straight news. 

Back of all this are Christian points of view which we desire to get 
across to the public. If our chief purpose in sending news releases to the 
newspapers were only to get personal, church, or even denominational 
recognition, the time and effort required would not be justified. We must 
be more than press agents. Our purpose must be greater than just getting 
trivia into the newspapers. Our concern ought to center around the true 
conception of public relations for the Christian Church: that of making 
its principles known to the general public. We should feel that we are 
an important part of the Church Universal and aim to do our share in 
making its influence felt in our own community. For if we do not take this 
responsibility, who will? 


Real news must back all releases 


Every news release must be supported by facts. Back of the words 
must be substance. The worst kind of public relations is created when an 
editor or the readers discover that the release did not ring true or was not 
governed by the true facts of the case. 

Look for the event; then describe it honestly. Don’t exaggerate! 

Action is the best basis for a news release. The celebration of a 
church anniversary, the dedication of a new organ, the erection of an 
additional wing on your church school building, all serve as legitimate 
news pegs. 

When a sermon is dealing with a local issue or with some outstand- 
ing national or international problem, it ought to have a good chance of 
being accepted by the press. 

Of course, when the event is big enough, instead of trying to handle 
the reporting yourself, you should get the newspaper to do it for you. A 
note to the editor or a telephone call a few days in advance will usually 
bring co-operation in the form of a reporter and sometimes, in addition, 
a photographer. Newspapers have to be filled with news. Your church 
members are newspaper subscribers. This adds up to an interest in the 
editorial office. It is this natural source that we should supply with the 
news of religion. 


Simple equipment 


A news release requires the simplest kind of equipment. Some plain 
white paper, size 812 x 11”, is necessary, plus a typewriter. If a typewriter 
is not available, copy can be produced either with a pen or a pencil. 
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While it helps to have the proper equipment for doing the job of 
composition (when many newspapers are being covered, a mimeograph 
machine is a necessity), the important thing is to get the news to the 
editor’s desk in a form which he can use. The copy in any case should 
be neat and legible, with proper spelling, particularly of proper names. 


Rules to follow 


Before you begin to write the news release think it through. Make 
sure of your place, time, and chief participants. Decide what is the most 
important fact concerning the event. Outline in simple one, two, three 
fashion just how you want to develop the news story. 

Then follow these steps: 


1. In the upper left-hand corner of the sheet, under the word From, 
write your own name, address, and telephone number. 


2. Just a line lower, on the opposite side of the paper, write in the 
date when you would like to have the story released for publi- 
cation. If you want it printed upon receipt, use the words For 
Immediate Release. If for some reason you want the copy held 
for future release, make this plain to the editor by using a 
Hold for Future Release marking and giving the specific re- 
lease date.: 


3. It is not necessary to begin the news release with any headlines. 
The newspaper will usually have to rewrite them anyway to fit 
into a certain type space. Sometimes a brief phrase pointing 
up the release is helpful, to attract the editor’s attention and 
give him an idea what it is all about. 


4. Date Line. Jf the release covers a local story and is meant solely 
for the local papers, no date line, such as Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, January 1, is necessary. But when the release goes out 
of town or is written about an event at some other place, then 
the date line should be used. 


5. The Lead. The first important paragraph of the release is called 
the “lead’’ (pronounced leed). In this leading paragraph, 
which should begin about halfway down the page, are packed 
the bare details of the entire story. If, because of lack of space, 
the editor cannot run the rest of the story, giving a fuller 
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explanation of the event, the reader will be able to get all the 
basic facts from this first paragraph. This is essential. It is 
imperative. If you do not write a proper lead, someone else 
will be compelled to do so. Your whole release may well be 
discarded altogether in a busy newspaper office unless you fol- 
low this fundamental rule. So in this first brief paragraph 
crowd all the pertinent facts. The best way to do this is to tell 
Who, What, When, Where, Why, and How in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 


Use double or triple spacing; never single. Write on only one side of 


the paper. 


The qualities most to be desired and striven for in newspaper 
writing are accuracy of statement—in small things as well as in 
great, in particulars as well as in essentials—simplicity, directness, 
accuracy, and point. Never attempt fine writing for the sake of fine 
writing, never use big words where small words are possible. Go 
right to the heart of the subject without flourish of trumpets or in- 
troduction. Stop when the story is told without conclusion or moral 
tag.’ 


6. The Body. The following paragraphs of the story, giving full de- 


tails, will constitute the body of the release. Here, step by step, 
the entire story can be told. But it must be told in as few 
words as possible. Narrative style must be used. There can be 
no preaching in a news release—unless it happens to be a 
sermon report. Editors are suspicious of all kinds of propa- 
ganda, special pleading, and free advertising. 


The best way to get a release accepted is to follow the established 


rules, use newspaper style, and keep away from words which need to be 
explained. When in doubt, use the simpler of two different words. 


Keep the paragraphs brief—usually not more than four typewritten 


lines. Moreover, keep the release as short as possible. Try to get it all on 

one page, or on not more than a page and a half. It is only the exceptional 

story, some extra-special event of extraordinary importance, that should 
utilize two or more pages. 


When Be p29) runs over to another page, mark the incompleted 


page with a “more.” End each page, if possible, with a finished paragraph. 
Close the release with some such notation as ¥%, End, *******, or 30. 


The completed copy should read something like that on pages 178-79. 


*From Indianapolis News stylebook during editorship of Charles R. 
Williams. 
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Beating the deadline 


The best release is worthless if it reaches a newspaper office a second 
too late. In order to be on time, the release must be in the hands of the 
editor hours before the actual deadline. The position it is given, the 
headlines, and sometimes editorial comment depend upon early clearance. 


Newspaper Time Schedule: P.M. 
Get copy of afternoon papers to editor during the afternoon of the 
previous day. 
Seldom does a story receive full attention if it is submitted later 
than 11 a.M. of the same day. 


A.M. 
Get copy to morning papers between 10 and 12 A.M. of the pre- 
ceding day. 
Publicity releases submitted before 6 P.M. are likely to get into all 
editions, and a story of unusual importance can often get into the 
morning papers even if received by 11 P.M. 


SUNDAYS 
Copy for Sunday editions must reach the editor by Friday noon. 
If the suburban editions are to be made, then copy must be in not 

later than Thursday noon. 

Often the same reporter will handle your copy week after week. 
Keep on friendly relations with him. Always be ready to answer his ques- 
tions. Give him background material. Explain ecclesiastical terms and 
policies to him. And tip him off far in advance on a story which may 
make the headlines and may even be picked up by the wire services. 

Here are a few other pointers which help to build good public rela- 
tions for your church. Don’t complain when your story is edited or even 
omitted. Don’t get on the telephone and “baw!l out” the newspaper if it did 
not print the picture that you sent along with your article. Invite the 
reporter and photographer of your local paper to attend conferences, 
forums, and dinners with guest speakers. Always provide reporters with 
free tickets to luncheons. When the state convention comes to your church 
see that a table is provided for the secular and religious'press. If at all 
possible on such occasions, secure advance copies of speeches for the 
reporters. A “handout” giving the purpose, occasion, all the important 
program items, along with a Who’s Who list of names and biographical 
sketches, will help to get good publicity. 


Sermon reports | 


Since sermon reports constitute a variation from straight news, a 
word of guidance may be helpful just at this point. 
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The rules applying to the building of a news release also apply to a 
sermon report. The difference is that instead of dealing with an event 
you are dealing with ideas. 

All sermons do not lend themselves to newspaper reporting. In fact, 
most sermons are not newsworthy in the sense that they will arouse atten- 
tion and compete with the news events of the day. Sermons on steward- 
ship, doctrinal subjects, and evangelism usually fail to fall into the cate- 
gory of stop-press news. Yet sermons on brotherhood, social problems, 
and world missions may have within them sentences or paragraphs which’ 
deserve a wide general reading. The test is to pull out of a sermon—or 
to put into a sermon—something which will make a contribution to cur- 
rent thinking. A challenge, an accusation, a fresh approach to an old 
theme, a bold statement on some current issue, all qualify a sermon report 
as a leading candidate for space in the Monday morning or weekly paper. 

In writing a sermon report, the thing to do is to select from the ser- 
mon one thought which you deem to be newsworthy. Then build your 
lead and the body of the release around this central theme. When writing 
for the big city papers, the release should keep within the page, or page 
and a half, limit. In weekly papers it can be a little longer if necessary. 
On very special occasions, when the sermon is of general interest to the 
whole town, most if not all of the sermon may be used. But the latter case 
is the exception and is entirely outside the general rules of producing a 
sermon report. 

Samples of sermon reports are given on p. 181.’ 


Making use of printed articles 


Printed sermon reports can be used in various ways to promote good 
public relations for your church. The fact that they have won a wide 
circulation, reaching thousands whereas the spoken sermon reached at 
most only a few hundred of your own church members, merits a word 
of praise. They are in themselves elements in the molding of public 
opinion. 

Besides, printed sermons can be sent to out-of-town members or to 
those away on vacations. They can be placed on bulletin boards in the 
church school building. They can go into the scrapbook of the pastor and 
the church clerk. They can be used for reference purposes in those 
denominations where pastors are selected by pulpit committees. If you 
are fortunate enough to get a sermon report printed almost every week, 
or if the editor is willing to run a series of sermon digests, you may want 
to make a booklet out of them by using the offset printing process. Such 
a booklet can then be used for other public relations purposes, such as 


"New York Herald Tribune, Monday, October 16, 1950. 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


Call Faith Best Weapon 
Against Reds 


Christian faith and Christian prin-| Speaking on the same topic, Rep. 
ciples of freedom are this nation’s|/Judd told the congregation at St. 
best weapons in the world-wide ideo-|Bartholomew’s that the Christian 
logical battle with Communism, it|faith is “the only thing” which gives 
was suggested yesterday by Sen. H./free men a chance to match “the 
Alexander Smith, R., N. J., and Rep.|fanatical zeal of communism.” Chris- 
Walter H. Judd, R., Minn., in Lay-/tianity has this power, he said, be- 
men’s Sunday sermons preached atjcause, properly understood, it offers 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church}more to man than any other religion 
and St. Bartholomew’s Church. or philosophy by: (1) Putting its 

Laymen’s Sunday is observed an-|primary emphasis on the individual 
nually in thousands of American|human as a son of God; (2) Always 
Protestant churches with leading/dealing with people as they are, no 
members of the laity taking part injmatter how backward or humble; (3) 
the services. This year’s theme,|Allowing different peoples to pre- 
“Peace Through Faith and Work,’|serve their mutual differences, even 
was chosen with the aim of inspiring|as it unites them. And, finally, by 
renewed appreciation for the strengthloffering every people a leader in the 
that lies in religion and the need for|person of Jesus Christ. 
such strength in the every-day life| Only a faith of that nature, Rep. 
of the country. Judd said, can save “a broken and 

The great need of present-day|divided world.” 

America, Sen. Smith, who spoke at] Participating with Mr. Judd in the 
Calvary Church, said, is a peace pro-/service were Ambassador Warren R. 
gram which will make it plain to the Austin, chief of the United States 
whole world “that our aim is the/delegation to the U. N.; Myron C. 
cause of freedom for all humanity|Taylor, former personal representa- 
under God.” tive of the President at the Vatican, 
f a and Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Message to Whole World Army Deputy Chief of Staff. 

“This sacred cause,” he said, “is 
the only goal for which we can fairly ‘ ; 
ask the peoples of the world to risk Bronxville Service 
their lives. If we are to win the greati BRONXVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 15.— 
moral struggle with atheistic com-|James G. McDonald, American Am- 
munism, the mortal enemy of free-|bassador to Israel, delivered a sermon 
dom everywhere, it is up to us toltoday on “Peace Through Good 
bring this message of freedom to the]Works” at the annual Christian Lay- 
whole world.” men’s Sunday Service of the Re- 

There can be no compromise on the/formed Church here. Business and 
issue which divides the world today,|professional men who participated in 
Sen. Smith added: “Russia must be|the service were Harry Rounds, who 
told in no uncertain terms that welsounded the call to worship; Lee M. 
understand now the dangers of her|Fuller, responsive reading; Charles 
insidious propaganda and that we,|Lauren, Scripture lesson; Robert C. 
through the United Nations, propose|Holand who led the general prayer, 
to halt once and for all the furtherjand Richard W. Ince, the announce- 
spread of Communistic poison.” ments. 
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gifts, presents to hospital patients or shut-ins, or as introductions to pro- 
spective members. 


Different types of news releases 


First on the list of news releases is the ordinary account of an event: 
(a) to come; (b) next day; (c) yesterday. Here there are three good 
stories. 

Then there is a news release built around a statement from a church 
body, from a pastor, or from some prominent layman. 

A testimonial can serve as the basis of a release. 

Reports of surveys, investigations, annual meetings make good re- 
lease material if they reveal anything new or unusual or have items of 
special human interest. 

Special events in connection with a church always offer a spring- 
board for good newspaper copy. 

News releases differ in length, depending upon the importance of the 
occasion and how much factual material is available. Often a reporter, 
having received a release, will call back to check on certain facts and 
try to secure something which will make his story different from those 
appearing in other newspapers. Even though he may seem to be pressing 
matters a little too far at times, keep in mind that this is his business and 
give him the utmost co-operation. 

Also keep in mind that the copy read most is that which has a local 
slant. The following does not altogether apply to the field of religious 
reporting, but it does give some idea of what the local editor considers 
“news.” 


WHAT’S NEWS? 


The Marion (Illinois) Daily Republican some years ago sent the fol- 
lowing instructions to its correspondents: 


sold a farm 
had twins or 
rheumatism 


Has Anyone— 
died struck it rich 
eloped been arrested 
married come to town 
divorced bought a home 
left town stole a cow or 
embezzled the neighbor’s wife 
had a fire committed suicide 
had a baby fallen from an airplane 
broken a leg bought an automobile 
had a party run away with a handsome man? 


THAT’S NEWS! 
Phone us at Marion No. 221 
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Just a word of appreciation 


Do we not take for granted, far too much, the space given to us freely 
by our local paper? A word of appreciation once in a while, without over- 
doing it, will pay good dividends. Reporters are hard-working individuals. 
And they are altogether human. They take a lot of abuse. Why not give 
them a word of appreciation when they deserve it, as they frequently do. 
Besides, the editor likes to feel that his paper is rendering a real public 
service. A word of thanks for a sermon report will also give you the op- 
portunity to tell him how you appreciate some of his editorials. Don’t 
try to convert him on the spot or try to win him to your church. Just meet 
him on his own high level and talk together as one public servant to 
another. Most editors can teach us a lot, especially in the ways and means 
of public relations. When the Voice of the Church needs to be heard, 
never lose an opportunity to learn new methods of making Christ known 
to the world. 


Advice from a newspaper church editor 


In an article entitled “Does the Church Fail at Publicity?” published 
in the Presbyterian paper Monday Morning,’ Ruth E. Riley, Church 
Editor of the Kansas City Kansan, takes up the complaint of many pastors 
that “the papers would rather publish crime or sensational stories than 
good stories.” She maintains that this accusation “is simply not justified.” 

“The papers are anxious to print stories of the churches. The trouble 
is they don’t get the good stories from the churches,” Miss Riley says. 

She then proceeds to illustrate her point. 

“During the Christmas season a couple of years ago, a Sunday school 
class of one of the churches in Kansas City, Kansas, made cuddle dolls 
for a home for displaced children in Europe. The project was a rather 
elaborate one, in which the young women of the class spent almost a year 
making a sufficient number of dolls so that each child at the home would 
receive one. The project arose from a note of thanks for a box of candy 
sent to the class by a small child in the home. It was the first candy, 
incidentally, which any of the children had ever tasted.” 

But what happened? 

The newspaper received the following “release”: 


The class will meet Thursday to pack dolls for shipment to Z 
°October 3, 1949. 
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If the church editor had not suspected that there was a good story 
behind these words and had gone after it, the church would have missed 
a wonderful public relations possibility. Not only did the newspaper give 
the story good space, the local radio station also picked it up and did a 
broadcast on the project. 

Facts, details, time and place, the people involved, and the purpose 
behind the event—put these together and you will please the church 
editor. 

“Pastors of churches ought to befriend the church editor,” Miss 
Riley maintains. “They ought to make it their business to let her know of 
anything out of the ordinary happening in their parishes. They ought to 
keep her well informed about plans for new building or renovating, the 
observance of anniversaries, dedications, presentations, and the celebra- 
tion of any special event. She will be grateful—after all, she is just an- 
other human being—and she will co-operate with the pastor to the best 
of her ability. And the pastor will find that many new people will be 
attracted to his church when the people learn through the channels of 
church newspaper publicity that his is a church where the members do 
things.” 

My own experience supports this conclusion. I have found that 
church editors will make good use of publicity material when it is care- 
fully prepared and contains facts rather than mere propaganda or pro- 
motion. 


Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy. Good faith with the reader is 
the foundation of all journalism worthy of the name. 


By every consideration of good faith, a newspaper is constrained to 
be truthful. It is not to be excused for lack of thoroughness or 
accuracy within its control or failure to obtain command of these 
essential qualities. 

Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents of the articles 
which they surmount.’ 


“From code of ethics, American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Chapter 20 °* How the duplicating machine can 
serve as assistant pastor 


This chapter is for the local pastor, 
or church worker, who makes use of a duplicating machine, 
showing how to get better results with less effort 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH would be a great deal weaker if it 
were not for the ordinary, down-to-earth duplicating machine. Here is an 
instrument which even the smallest church can afford and which every 
pastor can operate. Of course complications can, and do, develop. Some- 
times it seems impossible to get just the right amount of ink to flow, or the 
stencil is not lined up quite properly, or the sheets come through crinkled 
or a dozen at a time. These are usually caused by the fault of the operator 
and not by the machine itself, although we naturally blame it. Yet, on 
the whole, this duplicating machine, from the small postcard size to the 
large semi-professional job, has proven in a very real sense the pastor’s 
chief assistant. 


Advantages of duplicating over printing 


The main advantage of duplicating is that it is far less expensive. A 
church which has a small printing budget, or none at all, can afford to 
turn out mimeograph material. With the machine, a typewriter, stencils, 
ink and paper, attractive bulletins, news letters, postcards, et cetera, can be 
run off week after week at very little cost. 

Besides, the time element is an important factor. The church secre- 
tary, the pastor, or young people can turn out copy almost on a moment’s 
notice. No delays, no long waits are necessary. The handiness of the 
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duplicating machine is one of its strong points. Day or night it is ready 
for action. Probably, in thousands of church houses and parsonages, the 
time when the mimeograph is kept working overtime is on Saturdays. 
Most churches, we surmise, wait until almost the last hour to “run” the 
Sunday bulletin, so as to get in the latest announcements and any changes 
made in the selections by the choir (to say nothing of the possible change 
in the sermon topic). 

Still another advantage of the duplicating machine is the vast variety 
of work it can turn out. Naturally the extent of the various productions 
will depend upon the skill of the operator. Most people, however, are 
content with turning out simple type jobs, such as the two inside pages 
of the Sunday bulletin or the annual report. This in itself can become a fine 
art by using well-chosen captions, clear-cut stencils, plenty of white space, 
and a well-balanced layout. But some are not satisfied with this. They 
go in for diagrams, pictures, cartoons, the use of a scope, all sorts of 
styli, and even color. And what beautiful results! An expert duplicating 
job, using all the techniques of a commercial artist, is really something 
to talk about. It is a simple way to multiply the Voice of the Church. 


Hints to better duplicating 


Many church secretaries and pastors use the duplicating machine 
week after week without getting perfect results. In fact, the results some- 
times look rather messy. Here are a few hints which will help you to get 
extraordinary results and cause the congregation to exclaim over the 
attractiveness of the productions. 


1. Prepare a dummy layout of the copy before you begin to cut the 
stencil. 

2. Make sure that the typewriter you use has sharp-face type and that 
the type is absolutely clean. 

3. Use a good grade of stencil. 

4, When removing parchment interleaver, be sure not to cause 
wrinkles or cracks in the stencil. As the stencil is turned into 
the typewriter make certain that it lays flat and even. - 

5. After throwing the stencil lever, type slowly and evenly, using a 
uniform staccato touch. Strike the letters M and W aa little 
harder (since they have a larger printing surface). Be careful 
not to hit too hard such very small printing surfaces as c, 0, 
a, e,,. (Uf you hit the o too hard, it will remove the center 
of the letter.) 

6. Writing, ruling, and drawing must be done on a hard surface. The 
scope is ideal for this purpose. For simple line drawings, use a 
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ball-point stylus. There are various types of styli for dotted 
or broken lines, shading effects, solid black areas. 

7. Correct errors not by using xxxxxx, but with correction fluid. 

8. Illustrations, photographic inserts which are prepared commer- 
cially, can be affixed to the stencil by cutting out exact space 
and substituting insert with the aid of correction fluid. 

9. In printing postcards in lengthwise position, cut the stencil in two 
and join after typing. 

10. In duplicating the two inside pages of a 8¥2 x 11” bulletin folder, 
cut the stencil into two parts, leaving at least ¥%” margin at 
the sides of the copy and a margin of 34” at both the top and 
the bottom. 

11. Use a good quality ink and change the ink pad before it gets 
hardened. 

12. Don’t use cheap duplicating paper. A good grade of bond paper, 
heavy enough so that it will not curl or wrinkle, and opaque 
enough so that the ink will not show through, pays good divi- 
dends. 

13. Keep the machine clean and in perfect condition. 

14. If you want to use a letter-size stencil on the usual legal size cyl- 
inder, place a piece of twenty-pound paper over the rest of the 
ink pad by using cellulose tape. 

‘15. When static develops spread some ordinary talcum powder over 
a sheet of paper and feed it through the impression roller. 
Enough of the powder will cling to the stencil to eliminate the 
Static. 

16. It is possible to print as many as six colors at one time on the 
duplicating machine. First make complete layout, indicating 
colors to be used. Transfer layout to stencil. On the new un- 
inked pad draw outline from stencil exactly as it is to be run. 
Then ink in the various locations with the proper ink, apply- 
ing colors from the outside of the cylinder with a brush. 


Every church should have one 


A duplicating machine is such a valuable asset in making the pro- 
gram of religion known far and wide that it is almost a necessity—every 
church should have one. It need not be an expensive new de luxe machine. 
I can well remember in my first pastorate how I went to Rochester, New 
York, and came back with a good used machine. It cost very little, but 
week after week, for a period of nine years, it turned out Sunday bulletins, 
church letters, programs for the Missionary Guild, young people’s outlines, 
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sermon reports, news releases, and messages on penny government post- 
cards. It certainly paid for itself many, many times over. 

While there is a great deal of satisfaction in having a power-driven 
duplicator with all the fancy gadgets, most of the inexpensive machines 
will do a good job. If the stencil is cut correctly and the machine kept in 
good running order, an inexpensive hand-cranked duplicator can produce 
some very good work. . 

So our advice is: get as good a machine as you can afford, but get 
one. Sell the trustees on the idea. This should not be too difficult. Busi- 
nessmen know the dollar-and-cents value of this kind of a tool. 


Making attractive church calendars 


Probably the greatest use made of the duplicator in the church is 
the production of the weekly Sunday calendar. Although most of the larger 
churches have their Sunday calendars printed, this is not universally so. 
More than a few are turning to the duplicating machine. They usually 
have the cover printed and then mimeograph the other three pages. Many 
make use of the calendar service having a devotional message on the back 
provided by denominational offices. This still leaves room on the two 
inside pages for the Order of Service and the announcements of the week. 

The secret of an attractive Sunday calendar is in the layout of the 
pages. They should not look crowded. The headings, divisions, and topics 
must be lined up in such a way as to give the impression of neatness and 
order. Plenty of white space should be used. It is far better to sacrifice a 
few words than essential white space. 

Variety may be had by changing the general layout week by week, 
but the change should not be so radical as to violate the sense of con- 
tinuity. 


Many ways in which the duplicating machine can serve 


What is the weekly schedule of this “assistant pastor”? 

Besides making copies of the church calendar, the duplicating ma- 
chine can be kept busy producing helpful and necessary printed material 
not only for the church itself but also for the Sunday school and even 
for the Home Department. 

How can a church possibly hold an annual meeting without a stack 
of mimeograph materials being handed out? There are, of course, the 
various reports, including the pastor’s. Then there is the new budget. And, 
very likely the week before, mimeograph invitations were sent out to the 
entire membership. 

Moreover, the duplicating machine does valiant service during the 
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Every Member Canvass. It gives the pastor an opportunity to write open 
letters to his congregation. And it helps to tie in college students away 
from home, absent members, and shut-ins, through the monthly news 
bulletin. 

Teaching manuals, lesson outlines, charts, diagrams, and schedules 
of activities can be produced for the Sunday school. Plus the games 
scheduled at the Sunday school picnic! 

All kinds of ruled forms for records, attendance, contests, and the » 
like can be turned out. If the operator is skillful he can even duplicate 
pages of music. 

My own favorite, however, is the illustrated message on the penny 
government postcard. Here is where public relations really pays off. 


Special aids available 


There are tricks in every trade. So it is with duplicating. That im- 
pressive shading, those perfect letters, the attractive designs, can be made 
to order. Little gadgets can be ordered from any mimeographic catalogue. 
These include such items as: 


Shading screens Lettering and shading wheels 
Circle, oval and square guides Various lettering guides 
Border and other decorations Scope 

Music guide Celluloid rulers and triangles 
Type-cleaning brushes Church art book 


If you are handy with such aids, it will pay to use them. They can 
add class and distinction to what would otherwise be quite an ordinary 
job. 


More than mere mechanics 


Mimeograph material need not be cheap or commonplace. Great 
thoughts, the promotion of great causes, highlights of the world mission 
of the church, can be promoted on a duplicating machine. I was surprised 
to learn from a salesman of a large business house in New York City 
that he had supplied scores of duplicating machines for mission stations 
overseas. Missionaries preach the gospel of Christ by turning the mimeo- 
graph crank. Yes indeed, here we have far more than mere mechanics. 
We have the living Voice of the Church multiplied over and over again, 
reaching needy people with its healing, saving message. 

As we use such a humble, ordinary tool as a duplicating machine 
let us dedicate it to God’s service, just as we would dedicate a new set of 
hymnbooks, and prove its worth by producing week after week church 
bulletins, letters, manuals, and reports which tell of His redeeming love. 
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PART FIVE * REACHING THE LARGER PUBLIC 


Chapter 21 * How audio-visual aids preach the 
gospel 


How audio-visual aids can be used in the local church 
as a means of reaching a larger audience 


PREACHERS are not the only ones who preach the gospel. 
Christian laymen are also preachers. So are young people who have dedi- 
cated their lives to a great religious cause. While we may not have thought 
of it in this manner before, motion pictures and visual aids are able to 
preach the gospel quite as effectively as do most preachers themselves. In 
fact, many would vote in favor of the pictures. Today, with their great 
variety and professional quality, audio-visual aids are fast becoming one 
of the strongest instruments in the service of the Voice of the Church. 
Here we are thinking not only of motion pictures, secular and re- 
ligious, but also of film strips, kodachrome slides, and recordings. To- 
gether they represent a fascinating array of most helpful material. The 
beauty of it is that the small church, as well as the larger churches, can 
take advantage of such programming. This is particularly true of film 
strips and kodachrome slides. Here the costs are relatively small both 
for the equipment and for the film or 2 x 2” slides. 


The know-how of film production 


Are movie machines instruments of a pagan society? Is Hollywood 
a spring of moral corruption? On the basis of the second- and third-rate 
films which pour out of the film city exploiting sex, crime, and broken 
homes, it would certainly seem so. Yet a few good movies do come out of 
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Hollywood. Several denominations, and the Protestant Film Commission, 
have even used Hollywood to glorify Christ. They have used its know- 
how, its technical equipment, and its professional acting ability to produce 
motion pictures which have captivated church audiences, causing them 
to see world missions, evangelism, stewardship, world relief needs in an 
entirely new light. And the response in interest and in financial support 
has been’ encouraging. . 

Religion is fast learning how to utilize the skills of the experts. This 
is true in all the various forms of mass communication. It is particularly 
true in the whole area of audio-visual aids. Religion has learned that ma- 
chines can be good or evil; it all depends upon the people who use them. 


Types of audio-visual aids 


Today the Voice of the Church may be projected by several types 
of audio-visual aids. These are: 


FILM STRIP—a Series of still pictures on non-inflammable acetate film 
35 mm. wide which are turned through a 2 x 2” projector a 
frame at a time. Most film strips are provided with a mimeo- 
graph script. 

SOUND FILM STRIP—a film strip with recorded dialogue or background 
music on 78 or 334% rpm platters. 

2 x 2” SLIDE—a “transparency,” 2 x 2” in size. Kodachrome pic- 
tures are also in this same general category. 

RECORDINGS—on disks which may be played on an ordinary electric 
phonograph or playback machine. 

TRANSCRIPTIONS—usually made on a disk which revolves at 334% 
rpm. Used mostly by radio stations and radio workshops. 

16-MM. SOUND FILMS—the size of film now used in churches and 
church schools. On one edge of film are sprocket holes; on the 
other side is the film track. It should be noted that sound film 
cannot be run on a silent projector. 

16-MM. SILENT FILM—used when sound is not necessary or is not 
wanted—as for example, in a part of a worship service. 


Most denominational offices now have audio-visual-aid departments 
and can supply not only slides, records, and films but also equipment. Be- 
sides supplying films which they themselves produce, the larger denomina- 
tions also stock films produced by non-denominational agencies such as 
March of Time, Cathedral Films, J. Arthur Rank Productions, Church- 
Craft Pictures, Church Screen Productions, M-G-M, Universal, The 
Protestant Film Commission, Coronet, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Young 
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American Films, Family Films, Foundation Films, SVE, Film Publishers, 
and United World. 


The opaque projector and some of its advantages 


The opaque projector, or reflectorscope, is based upon the principle 
of projecting an image on the screen through the use of reflected light. 
The picture, object, or printed matter which is to be projected has a 
powerful lamp focused upon it, and the light from the article is reflected 
and directed through the projection lens to the screen by means of a 
mirror. The image appears on the screen as an exact reproduction, even 
to color, of the article from which it is projected. 

Some of the advantages of the opaque projector are: (1) its low cost 
of operation, (2) the abundance of ‘available projection material, (3) its 
versatility, (4) natural color, (5) ease of operation, and (6) pupil partici- 
pation in the preparation and projection of various project material. 

Any six-inch-square area of large pictures, books, and maps can be 
shown. In the postcard holder such items as small pictures, postcards, 
snapshots, and drawings can be projected. Photos and textual material 
are available in the home from the daily newspaper, picture magazines, 
weekly and monthly periodicals. 

For worship and educational purposes the opaque projector is ideal. 

Here are some of the ways in which it can be used: 


To produce beautiful art masterpieces for picture-centered worship. 

To serve as the basis for picture sermons. 

To project illustrated hymns. 

To display lesson material in the church school. 

To show maps and charts. 

To develop programs in the daily vacation Bible school. 

To illustrate points in the teaching of the Catechism. 

To help with the weekday religious education teaching program. 

To give visual presentation at youth meetings. 

To tell the missionary story. 

To explain the annual budget of the local church. 

To illustrate annual reports of the church, Sunday school, and other 
phases of church life. 


One pastor I know made wonderful use of the opaque projector to 
present the budget at the annual meeting. First of all he secured human- 
interest material to show the activities of the church, and related budget 
items, of a generation or so ago. As a contrast, he showed pictures of the 
present church along with illustrations and charts indicating the increase 
in attendance and the many improvements both in the sanctuary and in 
the church school. The third step was to put the new budget on the screen 
—in terms of people and services. All this took considerable preparation. 
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Was it worth all the effort? Besides making a most enjoyable annual 
meeting, the budget that year was actually oversubscribed! 


WHERE TO SECURE RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


National Studios, Inc. W. A. Wilde Company 
145 West 45th Street 181 Clarendon Street 
New York, New York Boston, Massachusetts 
Perry Pictures Company Gramstorff Brothers, Inc. 
Malden, Massachusetts 101-103 Ferry Street 


Malden, Massachusetts 
International Visual Education Service 


Berrien Springs, Michigan 


Available material 


It would take the remainder of this book merely to outline in digest 
form the vast amount of audio-visual material now available to churches. 
It is a very revealing experience to turn the pages of an audio-visual-aid 
catalogue and note the pictures, descriptions, and use of this material. For 
example: 

Under each of the listings we have topics such as these: Nature, 
Bible, New Testament, Old Testament, Christian Life, The American 
Scene, Entertainment, Cartoons, History and Culture, Intergroup Rela- 
tions, International Affairs, Leadership Education, Missionary Education, 
National Affairs, Religious Life, Seasonal Films, Miscellaneous Films. 

There is a film or film strip to meet just about every need. Bible 
slides in color, hymn slides, albums of records, such as All Aboard for 
Adventure, complete the list. Since there is constant production of this 
material, it is advisable to put your name on the denomination’s mailing 
list for new catalogues and supplementary listings. 


Four steps in showing any film 


The Protestant Film Commission lists the following steps to be taken 
in using any film: 


I GET YOURSELF READY 
a. Decide why you are showing the film. 
b. Know what is in the film. 
c. Decide how much time you need to prepare for the entire four 
steps. : 


II GET YOUR GROUP READY 
a. Help them to decide what to look for. 
b. Help remove barriers to their understanding. 
c. Help create a receptive atmosphere. 
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lll SHOW THE FILM 
(Making sure, in advance, that your equipment is in good work- 
ing order.) 


IV. FOLLOW UP WITH THE GROUP 
a. If possible, provide opportunity for discussion. 
b. Encourage action in line with the motivation and purpose of 
the film. 


Many of the newer films are provided with study or discussion guides. 
These are most useful and can double the value of the presentation. When 
securing a film, ask for the guide. If one is not available, then the steps 
outlined by the Protestant Film Commission should be expanded point 
by point. 

Rev. A. B. Ferguson, director of the Department of Visual Aids, 
Congregational Christian Churches, has prepared the following outline 
to be used in connection with the movie We Would Be Building. It illus- 
trates the procedures to be taken in order to get the most from the film. 


USING We Would Be Building EFFECTIVELY 


I ABOUT THE FILM 
We Would Be Building is a twenty-three-minute color sound film 
on new churches. Photographed on location in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, using the actual people of the church there, it tells of 
one of the several such projects now being conducted. Profession- 
ally done throughout, it is acceptable to all audiences. Dr. Truman 
Douglass, Executive Vice-President, Board of Home Missions, 
introduces the film. 


Il TO GET THE MOST FROM THIS FILM PLAN ALONG FOUR LINES 
A. Decide why you are using the film. A clear purpose is essential. 
1. Primary purpose of film—to show the need for new 
churches in new areas and how all of us, co-operating 
through local church federations, local conferences, and the 
Board of Home Missions, meet the need. 
2. Possible special purposes. 
a. To show how a minister and people work together to 
strengthen their church. 
b. To illustrate the success of the church in some areas 
in America. 
c. To give pointers on conducting a building campaign. 
3. Occasions when the film may be used to accomplish the 
purpose you choose. 
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a. Church night dinners, mission institutes. 
b. Group sessions—men’s, women’s, et cetera. 
c. Worship service. 
d. Church school. 
e. Association, conference, rally sessions. 
B. Promote attendance to see it. 

1. News release in your local newspaper. Photographs. 

2. Posters tacked up in church and around town. 

3. Several notices in church bulletins. 

4. Phone committees at work. 

C. Check list to insure a smooth performance. 

. Use only on sound projector. 

. Check projector. 

. Clean gate of machine. 

. Secure competent operator. 

. Test thoroughly for sound and picture before time of show- 
ing. 

D. Show—and follow through. 

1. Fit the film into a carefully conceived program to create a 
receptive frame of mind. 

2. Never forget that most people will imagine entertainment 
to be your goal in using a film. 

3. Introduce the film in keeping with your program and pur- 
pose; ie., if in a worship service, use Scripture, prayer, 
hymns, to set the stage for the film. 

4. Follow through. 

a. With an offering (counts on your church’s budget). 
b. With a discussion. Possible questions: 
Why is the founding of new churches so different to- 
day from in past years? 
How are we sure there will be no competition for the 
new church? 
What assurances of success do we have? 
c. With distribution of the follow-up pieces available. 

5. Fill in the card, reporting audience reaction, size, et cetera, 

and mail to the Department of Visual Aids. 


MABWN ke 


Getting off to a good start 


The best way to get off to a good start in audio-visual aids is to build 
up interest in the educational and inspirational value of films through a 
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process of demonstration. In most every church there is some person 
who appreciates what can be accomplished by means of a combination of 
seeing and hearing. He or she should take the lead. At the beginning, 
equipment may be borrowed or hired. No church school or church ought 
to purchase expensive equipment until a careful survey of needs has been 
made and a program outlined. 

If your church is fortunate enough to have a Board of Education, 
a subcommittee on visual education should be formed. It should represent 
the three major age groups and the principal organization of the church. 
But it should be small enough so that it can meet often and really serve 
as a working group. 

Here are seven pointers for the Committee on Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion: 


1. It should first of all become well informed in the field. 

2. It should make a study of the current program of the church, in 
order to discover how much, and how effectively, audio-visual 
resources already at hand are being utilized. 

3. It should consider what changes ought to be made, what new 
equipment is needed, what program materials to get, and what 
the annual budget should be. 

4. It then ought to begin to train a number of persons in the church 
school or congregation as equipment operators. 

5. It also should be responsible for co-ordinating the use of audio- 
visual materials in the entire church, so that it will be properly 
related to all of the departments and interests of the parish. 

6. It ought to take charge of building and maintaining an audio- — 
visual library, making it accessible from week to week. 

7. It finally ought to be in a position to recommend an audio-visual- 
aid program budget to the Board of Education. 


In the catalogue supplied by the Radio and Film Commission of the 
Methodist Church the following first-year budgets are suggested: 


2125210. $175 BUDGET 


1. 2 x 2” slide and film-strip projector . . . $67 to $100 
2. 50 x 50” portable screen . Rah eae 24 
3. Purchase and rental of film strips and slides Vaart Sau eeu 
$200 To $350 BUDGET 

1. 2 x 2” slide and film-strip projector . . . $67 to $100 
2.50 x 50” portable screen . eel RO 2a 24 
3. Record player for all types of recordings He NO OREO LOU 


4, Purchase and rental of records, film strips, and 
SICLES:; MMM PAS: PELE eed ba Bes tig ey NERA OTOL) 7.6 
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1. 2 x 2” slide and film-strip RE oe Me OT MOL are 
2. 50 x 50” portable screen . . Whee Na ee ee 24 
3. Auditorium screen .— . i a SO SO ae 
4. Record player for all types of recordings wae OS VEO aae 
5. 16-mm. sound-motion-picture projector . . . 298 to 500 
6. Purchase and rental of records, slides, film strips, 

dna. motion-picture: films: eo 0." xy. Peg “GO Figen ae 


It should be noted here that each church will have to adjust its budget 
needs to the audio-visual program which it feels it can support and main- 
tain. This is no easy task and will take weeks, even months, of careful 
planning. Expensive equipment should never be purchased if there is not 
going to be a constant ongoing educational program. The plans come 
first, then the equipment and materials. 


Interdenominational co-operation 


One of the very best demonstrations of interdenominational co-opera- 
tion has been in this area of audio-visual aids. Denominations have not 
only planned films and film strips together but have also produced them 
in a way which permits use on an interchange basis. For example, in the 
United Stewardship Council, assignments have been made to special 
denominations to produce specific kinds of films. Then all will use the 
same production, giving credit to the producer. This saves time, effort, 
and money. Besides, it creates a wonderful basis of interdenominational 
mutual helpfulness, inspiration, and fellowship. 

The audio-visual-aid department of the International Council of 
Religious Education renders a valuable service in publishing leaflets, con- 
ducting conferences and workshops, preparing film ratings, and in general 
taking leadership in the whole area of the use of audio-visual education in 
the local church and Sunday school. Through its Visual Education Fel- 
lowship it serves as a channel for the exchange of experiences, sharing 
of information, the discovery and encouragement of leaders, the broad- 
ening of horizons, and the developing of a bond of fellowship. 

The Visualization Committee of the Missionary Education Movement 
of the United States and Canada? prepares utilization guides which are 
exceedingly helpful in the presentation and follow-through of outstanding 
missionary films. 

The Protestant Film Commission,? and its distribution agency, the 

*Now a department of the new National Council of the Churches of Christ 

in the U.S.A., as is the International Council of Religious Education. The 


International Journal of Religious Education, monthly, at $2.00 a year, con- 
tains valuable helps in this field. 


“Now part of the National Council of Churches. 
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Religious Film Association, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, New York, is 
the official production agency for the Protestant churches. It has pro- 
duced religious films which have competed successfully on a professional 
basis with Hollywood products. In fact, it uses Hollywood know-how, 
equipment, and actors for the advancement of religion. 

Probably the most complete library of films in the country, some of 
which are available without rental fee, is maintained by the Association 
Films of the YMCA in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Dallas. 

The Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
is the largest single manufacturer and distributor of film strips, 2 x 2” 
color slides, and projection equipment for such materials. 

Most denominations, through their audio-visual-aid departments, are 
now able to service their own churches, providing catalogues, literature, 
counseling, and equipment. 


Denominational distribution centers 


The following denominational agencies have indicated that they will 
accept orders for audio-visual materials and supply current catalogues. 
Other denominational offices will be glad to help meet your needs. 


American Baptist Convention Church of the Brethren 
Audio-Visual Aid Department, Brethren Publishing House 
152 Madison Avenue 22 South State Street 
New York 16, New York Elgin, Illinois 
American Baptist Publication Society Church of God 
1701-3 Chestnut Street Gospel Trumpet Company 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania Anderson, Indiana 
BRANCH OFFICES . 
Church of the United Brethren 
I ‘a Gr ia A a ; The Otterbein Press 
EES SOA od 230-250 West Fifth Street 
510 Ranke Building Dayton 2, Ohio 
Seattle, Washington ; 
72 East Randolph Street Congregational-Christian Church 
Chicago 1, Illinois The Pilgrim Press 
352 South Spring Street 14 Beacon Street 
Los Angeles 13, California Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Baptist Literature Bureau 19 South LaSalle Street 


. Chicago 3, Illinois 
152 Madison Avenue 80 J, 
New York City 287 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, New York 


American Lutheran Church 3125 West Adams Boulevard 
Lutheran Book Concern Los Angeles 16, California 
— 355 East Main Street 417 Old Times Building 


Columbus 15, Ohio Seattle 1, Washington 
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Disciples of Christ 
Christian Board of Publication 
2700 Pine Street 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Evangelical Church 
Evangelical Press 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Evangelical-Lutheran Augustana 
Synod 
Augustana Book Concern 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Board of Christian Education and Pub- 
lication 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Methodist Church 
The Methodist Publishing House 
810 Broadway — 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
28 Elizabeth Street East 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
1121 McGee Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
85 McAllister Street 
San Francisco 2, California 
521 Southwest 11th Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 
516 East Charles Street 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
1910 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
420 Plum Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
581 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
642 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
5th and Grace Street 
Richmond 16, Virginia 


Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion 
Department of Visual Education 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


125 East Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 12, California 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Virginia 


BOOKSTORES: 
Presbyterian Building 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
1814 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Presbyterian Distribution Service 
8 South Dearborn Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 
Witherspoon Building | 

Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
315 South Broadway 

Los Angeles 13, California 
234 McAllister Street 

San Francisco 2, California 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
National Council, Department of Pro- 
motion. 
281 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Reformed Church in America 
Department of Religious and Mission- 
ary Education 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints 
Herald Publishing House 
Independence, Missouri | 


Southern Baptist Convention 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
127 Ninth Avenue North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
(Also through their bookstores.) 


United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Lutheran Publishing House 
Blair, Nebraska 
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United Lutheran Church United Presbyterian 
United Lutheran Publication House United Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
1228 Spruce Street tion and Bible School Work 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 209 Ninth Street 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


The real purpose behind the use of audio-visual aids 


In the limited space available in this book it is impossible to under- 
take any extensive presentation regarding the value and use of audio- 
visual aids. We do, however, want to make sure that the public relations 
aspects of this medium of communication is at least partially covered. 

Outside of the educational and inspirational values of audio-visual 
aids are public relations values which interest new members and help to 
make the church fellowship itself much more vital. 

The presentation of a film or a film strip is an event. It is something 
to take hold of and to support with publicity. It offers a means by which 
invitations can be extended to prospective members. 

A social time can be built around the movie or recordings. After the 
discussion period get-acquainted games can be held, followed by refresh- 
ments. 

Some churches have developed a new “All Aboard for Adventure” 
program on Friday evenings. Especially designed for primary- and junior- 
age children, it blends singing and a brief worship service with the presen- 
tation of a movie or a dramatic recording. Usually these are neighbor- 
-hood affairs and help the children to break down denominational barriers 
and come to know each other as children of the church. 

It is amazing how these audio-visual programs are promoted by word 
of mouth. One child tells another. The parents become interested through 
the enthusiasm of their children. Public relations are all to the good with 
this kind of promotion. 

The real purpose behind the use of audio-visual aids is not that of 
entertainment but that of enlistment. 

Character building, education in the Christian way of life, knowledge 
of the Bible, and the creation of strong convictions and loyalties are all 
tied into this basic purpose. We just cannot afford to let Hollywood set 
our moral patterns for us. 

Movie projectors, film, sound tracks do not belong exclusively to 
those who would exploit them for profit. It is about time that the local 
churches began to compete with the commercial dealers and “give them 
a run for their money.” The churches, to put it mildly, have much more 
at stake in this business than money. 


Chapter 22 ° Howto make the best use of radio 


Radio can be used locally to reach people 
who never attend church. Here are special 
suggestions on how to improve religious broadcasting 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH reaches its largest congregation 
over the great radio networks of the nation. The message of Christ is also 
heard daily over thousands of local stations. Because most pastors and 
denominational executives are called upon, at one time or another, to 
broadcast a sermon, to take part in a symposium on the air, or to conduct 
a brief worship service, they ought to know at least a few of the funda- 
mentals of good broadcasting techniques. 


Religion on the air 


Have you ever taken the radio listings for just one Sunday and 
checked off the number of network and local programs of a religious 
character? If you have not done this you should do so immediately. Do 
it first in order to get an over-all picture of religious broadcasting. Do it in 
the second place so that you can pass the information on to members of 
your congregation. You can probably render a far greater service by 
encouraging your congregation to get into the habit of listening to good 
standard religious broadcasts than you can by broadcasting every once 
in a while yourself at the call of the local council of churches. 

Here is a sample of religious broadcasting. The day is Sunday, the 
year 1950, and the city one of our large metropolitan centers, Carried on 
one or more of the six local stations were the following programs: 
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8:00—Chapel in the Sky 


fifteen minutes 


Evangelical Hour half hour 
Sacred Heart Program . fifteen minutes 
Your Chapel of the Air half hour 
Your Worship Hour half hour 


Christian Science 

9:00—St. Francis Hour... 
Churchmen Weigh News 
Home of Truth . 


fifteen minutes 
fifteen minutes 
fifteen minutes 
fifteen minutes 


Voice of Prophecy . half hour 
Hope of the World . half hour 
10:00—National Radio Pulpit . half hour 
Radio Bible Class half hour 
Church of Air half hour 
Message of Israel half hour 
Christian Science fifteen minutes 
11:00—The Eternal Light half hour 
Cathedral Church ; one hour 
Salt Lake City Tabernacle . half hour 
Temple Church Service one hour 
Park Church Service one hour 
12:00—Back to God Hour . half hour 
Jewish songs and music one hour 
1:00—The Lutheran Hour half hour 
2:00—Catholic Question Box . fifteen minutes 
3:00—The Lutheran Hour. half hour 
4:00—Old Fashioned Revival Hour one hour 
~5:00—The Lutheran Hour . half hour 
Christian Doctrine Hour one hour 
6:00—The Catholic Hour . half hour 
Temple Service . one hour 
7:00—The Rosary .. fifteen minutes 
8:00—Central Church Service . one hour 
9:00—Singing from Temple Church one hour 
10:00—Revival Time Rae half hour 
11:00—Why read the Bible? fifteen minutes 
Ave Maria Hour half hour 


You will note that straight preaching dominates by far the larger 
portion of the religious radio programs. There is scarcely any drama and 
little beautiful music. Variety is lacking. Religious radio, according to 
this sampling, has taken the easy way out by merely placing a micro- 
phone in front of a speaker. 

In a much-discussed address before the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., George D. Crothers, director of religious 
programs on the Columbia Broadcasting System, told pastors point-blank 
that they were failing to take full advantage of what radio now offers 
them. In the first place, they have failed to build up a large listening 
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audience for religious programs and, in the second place, they have rather 
resented being called upon to broadcast. 

Mr. Crothers closed this speech, which transformed the attitude of 
the whole General Assembly from indifference to coiea se support 
of religious radio, with these words: 

“Somehow, through indifference or ignorance, the Church is missing 
about the biggest opportunity for nation-wide evangelism and spreading 
the Gospel that it ever had. Just remember—one good sermon, or one 
good radio play with a real religious message, will reach more people than 
the Apostle Paul spoke to in his entire ministry. That’s Se to 
consider. It’s frightening, but it’s a challenge. 

“If you accept the challenge, I suppose I can ask you to have more 
sympathy for religious radio. It’s got to be good. But it can’t be good with- 
out time and effort, and maybe some money, spent on it. If the local station 
or a network invites you, or your pastor, to help with a religious program, 
for heaven’s sake don’t look upon it as a request for a favor which you 
will perform reluctantly and with resignation. Look on it as a challenge. 

“You clergymen, put some work into it. And you ruling elders, forgive 
him if he doesn’t call on you; hire a substitute for one Sunday if you 
have to. Religious radio has got to be good. But I don’t think it is all up 
to the radio business or to the few who are interested. 

“All this, believe me, is not for me, or CBS, or radio, but for the glory 
of God—and I know youre all interested in that.” 


The listening side of radio 


There are two sides of radio: production and listening. And naturally 
there are a thousand and one technical aspects of the industry in between. 
Later in this chapter we will deal with the production side, but here we 
want to emphasize the fact that religious radio without listeners does 
not amount to much. We therefore must do a great deal more in order 
to develop regular listeners, and in some cases listener groups. 

(In a recent survey of religious radio in Europe, I discovered that 
some countries, such as England and Denmark, are far ahead of us in 
organizing listeners.) 

Many pastors, we are glad to report, are already reprinting radio 
listings which they have seen in current religious journals in their own 
local bulletins. This is all to the good and should be encouraged. 

All of the programs which we recommend to our congregation do not 
have to be distinctly religious. Many educational and discussion programs, 
many United Nations and documentary programs, are certainly worthy 
of being listed in our schedule of good listening. 
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Radio can be an educational and soul-enriching experience if we will 
do a little careful, systematic selection. A weekly radio guide for your 
congregation will not only save you a lot of competition from an entirely 
false philosophy of life, but it will lay a foundation upon which your 
ministry can bear rich fruit. 

The Division of Christian Education of the National Council of 
Churches has prepared the following evaluation form which is valuable in 
the selection of programs on local radio stations. 


A GUIDE FOR EVALUATING RADIO PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


NAME OF PROGRAM 


BHO SO RE Dab Yager ene ee EE STATION aT IME 


I YOUR OPINION OF THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 

. Is it interesting without being sensational? 

. Is it dramatic without being too exciting? 

. Is it true to life? 

. Is it free from undesirable advertising? 

. Does the program come at a time when the children should be 
getting outdoor exercise? 

. Does the child enjoy it? 

. Is it of a type that makes books and other worth-while pleasures 
seem dull in comparison? 


NAN MAR WD 


Il AS TO ITS EDUCATIONAL VALUE TO YOUR CHILD 
1. Does the program enrich your child’s understanding of current 
events? 
Of historical events? 
Does it enlarge his world by introducing him to people of other 
countries and races? 
. Does it cultivate interest in and understanding of good music? 
. Of good literature? 
. Does it enrich his appreciation of beauty, truth, and the finer 
things of life? 
. Does it stimulate the desire for more knowledge? 
. Is it in good English? 
. Does it develop unpleasant mannerisms in your child? 


Ill AS TO ITS EFFECT ON THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF YOUR CHILD 
1. Is the program made up largely of accounts of deeds of violence? 
2. Does it cultivate nervousness, fears (fear of the dark, of strange 
voices, of evil in the world)? 
3. Is it silly and sentimental? 
4. Is it suggestive and unwholesome? 


IV. AS A COMMON BOND OF FAMILY INTEREST 
1. Do parents and children enjoy listening to the program together? 
2. Do the children of different ages find it a pleasure which they 
can happily share? 
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3. Does it stimulate other shared family activities, such as conver- 
sation, music, reading, and the like? 
4. Is it a cause of quarreling and dissension? 


VAS A BUILDER OF CHARACTER 
1. Does the program present true ideas of right and wrong, or does 

it make light of human weakness? 

. Does it show that wrongdoing brings disastrous results? 

. Does it make crime appear so thrilling and glamorous that the 
children are fascinated by it? 

. Does it present religion in a constructive way? 

. Does it present those of other races in a friendly and favorable 
light? 

. Does it handle behavior problems constructively? 

. If a domestic sketch, does it present wholesome family relation- 
ships? 


NN MA & bo 


RATING 
(On the basis of your judgment of the program you may wish to 
give it a rating, such as: Excellent, good, fair, poor, very poor.) 


Letting your local station know 


When we do not like a program we quickly turn to another station. 
‘Once in a while, when it really offends us, we write or telephone to the 
station manager. But how often have we commended a station for a pro- 
gram which we have particularly liked? 

If we want better radio we must not only listen to the better programs, 
‘we must also let the station managers know that we are listening to them. 

No station can afford to continue to have a program which will, even 
for a few minutes, consistently cause its regular listeners to dial mh 
number. 

Therefore, if we are to build up a strong, steady, creative program 
of religious radio in America, we must match better production with 
greater listening. Knowing that church people are listening by the millions 
to specific programs, the public relations aspect of religious radio will be 
benefited many times over. Why not let your local station know? 


‘When your turn comes 


When your turn comes to conduct a religious radio program are you 
prepared? Or will your presentation break all the rules and force listeners 
to turn the dial—thus causing the station manager to curse religious pro- 
grams in general and yours in particular? 

One of the best ways to prepare for your turn on the radio is to 
study commercial radio. Not that we are going to have a half-hour “com- 
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mercial.” God forbid! But to get the “feel” of radio, its tempo, its ap- 
proach, its variety. We cannot expect to compete with radio stars, yet 
there are many lessons in diction and timing which can be learned from 
them. 

Another excellent way to prepare for your turn is to attend one of 
the several workshops conducted each year by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission.2 . 

A third way is to read carefully a book like Religious Radio, What 
to Do and How, by Everett C. Parker, Elinor Inman, and Ross Snyder.” 
This book has as its main chapter headings: Religious Radio Programming 
for the Total Community, The Service Goals of Religious Broadcasting, 
Writing Your Program, Producing Your Program, Educational Functions 
in Religious Radio. 

Perhaps you will be called upon to give a devotional address and 
conduct a worship service. However, you may be asked to participate 
in a radio discussion or serve on a panel. Then there are religious news 
broadcasts, programs for women, youths, and children. Often, while at a 
state or national assembly, you may be drafted on a moment’s notice to 
take part along with others on a broadcast. So it really pays to be pre- 
pared. 


How to prepare a radio sermon 


Speaking over the radio is not like preaching from a pulpit. Some 
sermons are picked up directly from a church, but most of them are 
given before a microphone in a radio studio. Your visible audience usually 
consists of an announcer and the engineer. You have to create your own 
audience and hope that at least a few friends are listening. 

One of the basic things to keep in mind when giving a radio talk is 
that you are speaking to individual people. One, two, or possibly three 
people at a time, and, on special occasions, a few people gathered ina 
living room. When we remember this person-to-person approach we pitch 
our voice not at a large congregation, but as if we were conversing in- 
formally with a friend—as we are. Therefore the conversational style is 
by far the best for radio sermons. A simple, sincere manner, with a 
direct approach, will prepare for you a reception which will give you the 


*A schedule of the radio workshops, as well as other literature, may be 
secured from the Protestant Radio Commission, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
work LON GY: 


?Harper’s, New York, 1948. 
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opportunity to get your message across. After all, it is your message, and 
not you personally, that is important. 
Here are a few pointers which will help to get your message over: 


de 
Z. 


a. 


4. 


10. 


Key your talk to one central idea. 

Apply this one idea to daily living; attempt to meet a real need 
in the life of your listener. 

Support your theme with fast-moving arguments, trying at all 
times to maintain the active interest of the listener. 

Use plenty of illustrations. Often an illustration is used at the 
very beginning of the radio sermon as an attention getter.® 


. Time your sermon beforehand, so that you will not grow anxious 


in the middle of the broadcast about being cut off the air. 

Since you will probably read from a manuscript—due largely to 
proper timing as well as to the orderly process of content— 
make sure that you can read all the words without hesitation. 
And, even while reading, don’t use a “ministerial tone.” Keep 
it conversational. 


. Use a simple style, simple words. 
. Don’t give a theological discourse. Help your listener to under- 


stand. Don’t confuse him by using strange or unusual words or 
interpretations. 


. For the sake of the person who tunes in late, be sure that he can 


pick up your train of thought. This can be done by making 
each paragraph of special interest and a well-rounded unit 
closely related to the central theme. 

Never use long quotations. They remove the message a second 
step from the listener and thereby cause his interest to sag. 


The Voice of the Church must be heard, and radio gives the Chris- 
tian minister his greatest audience. But it must be remembered that while 
each radio station is required to give a certain amount of free time each 
year in the public interest, this time is still a precious thing. It should be 
packed with the Christian message at its very best. Here there is no time 
for pettiness, for theological controversy, for running down another faith. 
On the other hand, it gives one a glorious opportunity to exalt true 
religion. 


From the point of view of the radio producer 


Wesley Goodman, special programs director of the Protestant Radio 
Commission (now a part of the new National Council of Churches), be- 


3Treasury of the Christian Faith, by Stuber and Clark, is excellent for this 
purpose. : 
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lieves that the type of radio preaching that really “gets across” is one 
dealing directly and pointedly with life’s problems. 

Expository preaching, he insists, is not meant for radio. 

“Listeners should be aware that the speaker is handling a subject they 
are puzzled about, or a way of living they have dangerously experimented 
with, or an experience that has bewildered them, or a sin that has come 
close to wrecking them, or an ideal that they have been trying to make 
real. One way or another, they should see that he is engaged in a serious 
and practical endeavor to state fairly a problem which actually exists in 
their lives and then to throw what light he can upon it,’ Mr. Goodman 
says. 

In regard to religious music on radio, this producer is of the opinion 
that it should be used to create an over-all “frame,” making for a smooth 
integration of ritual and sermon. Anthems with dry, involved renditions 
should be avoided. Solo passages should be kept to a minimum. The 
melody must be tuneful and not involved, and the harmonic structure 
should be interesting. 

“In selecting suitable music from existing and available material, it 
is better if the vocal parts move in a vertical rather than in a contrapuntal 
pattern. That is, there should not be too much of the canon or the fugue 
form in the vocal parts for religious radio. It is better that all voices sing 
the same words at the same time. In this way the message and its meaning, 
as well as the music, get over to the listener. Occasionally we have used 
an anthem like Mendelssohn’s ‘He Watching Over Israel’ for its sheer 
musical beauty, even though the voices are continuously moving in dif- 
ferent patterns. Here, and in others like it, the text consists of very few 
words reiterated throughout the entire score, with the music being most 
important to its rendition,” the PRC producer says. 

Anthems such as the following are recommended: 

“God Is a Spirit,’ by Bennett. 

“God So Loved the World,” by Stainer. 

“O Saviour of the World,’ by Goss. 

“How Beautiful Upon the Mountains,” by Goldsworthy. 

Acceptable hymns for radio follow the general pattern of “Immortal 
Love, Forever Full,” “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” “O Love That Wilt 
Not Let Me Go,” “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” “O Come, O 
Come Emmanuel.” Here, as with anthems, there should be a good melody 
line. 


Other channels open to religion 


Although the larger part of religious broadcasting is still in the form 
of sermons and talks, other forms of presentation are increasingly being 
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utilized. For example, on sustaining (free) time both the Protestant Radio 
Commission and local councils of churches are making use of interviews, 
musical programs, radio drama, round-table discussions, symposium 
presentations, quiz programs, and debates. 

The One Great Hour of Sharing concerted world relief appeal of 
twenty major denominations used six fifteen-minute radio transcriptions 
called “Operation Good Samaritan,” a platter of thirty spot announce- 
ments, a half-hour dramatic presentation over the four major networks 
(NBC, CBS, ABC, and Mutual), along with scores of local programs 
sponsored by councils of churches. In addition, regular programs like the 
National Radio pulpit, National Vespers, Religion in the News, Gems for 
Thought, and Faith in Our Time were all geared into the One Great Hour 
of Sharing emphasis in a remarkable presentation from coast to coast. 
Here indeed the united Voice of the Church was heard. 

Everett C. Parker, director of the Protestant Radio Commission, 
reports that “in the big operation ‘One Great Hour of Sharing’? we 
attempted to get a saturation of radio on all levels to promote the cause | 
of Protestant overseas relief. In view of the high quality of transcription 
and network programs for radio and television which we were able to 
produce, we were able to get premium time on a vast number of A-1 radio 
stations. The over-all operation included the development of radio ex- 
pediters in almost a thousand communities to insure local radio coverage 
and newspaper publicity. This over-all strategy can be perfected in the 
future, but at least for the time being it indicated the possibility of getting 
real mass coverage for Protestant radio programs.” 

Some denominations have programs of their own, supported by their 
own people, which have had a universal appeal. The Lutheran Hour, 
Originated by the late Dr. Walter A. Maier, is a good example. Large 
outdoor posters, along with other publicity media, are used to promote 
this program with the slogan, “America, Turn to Christ!” The Methodist 
Church is supplying to local stations recorded meditations entitled, “Fam- 
ilies Who Pray Together Stay Together.” The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has developed a series of great plays. The Southern Baptists have 
a chain of stations which specialize in The Baptist Hour. Several other 
denominations and not a few evangelists are taking full advantage. of this 
means to reach the public. 

The other two great faiths also have programs of their own. Two good 
examples are The Eternal Light, a Jewish program, and The Catholic 
Hour. 


*The author was national director of this program which enlisted more 
radio and television support than any other campaign in the history of 
Protestantism. 


How to make the best use of radio Zit 


When the three religious faiths co-operate to support a go-to-church 
emphasis like Religion in American Life, remarkable things happen. The 
Advertising Council takes over and opens doors of opportunity which lead 
to every network and every locai radio station in the nation. During the 
month of November the best professional talent of radio helps to present 
the cause of religion to the American people. 

During the last few years religion has been making use of regular 
established programs. The well-known program The Greatest Story Ever 
Told is the best illustration of this. Missionaries, religious leaders returning 
from important conferences, pastors with special interests are frequently 
interviewed by “name” radio personalities. Hymns are dedicated. Spot 
announcements by the thousand are being used throughout the year. 
Moreover, calls often come to supply stories and background religious 
material. Religion, as can be seen by these relatively few samples, is being 
accepted as an essential part of the total content of commercial broad- 
casting. This is far better than having religion purchase separate time. 
It gives the Voice of the Church a substantial place in the new folkways 
of the country. 


Using radio transcriptions 


Religious radio transcriptions—that is, programs recorded on disks to 
be used on local stations (and sometimes on networks) whenever a suit- 
able time can be arranged—are becoming much more numerous and 
popular. There are now available various kinds of transcriptions, including 
spot announcements, talks, religious music, hymns. Scripture reading, 
biblical drama, and variety programs such as All Aboard for Adventure. 

A program for children, All Aboard for Adventure has been heard 
over more than seven hundred radio stations in the United States and 
Canada. Produced by the Protestant Radio Commission, the dramatic 
episodes are recorded on professional transcriptions by the Radio Record- 
ing Division of the National Broadcasting Company, using the RCA 
Orthocoustic recording process. When used by city councils of churches, 
a “live” identification announcement may be inserted during the thirty 
seconds of music at the close. They contain no doctrinal message and are 
produced solely as a public service for churches of all faiths. 

No better service to the cause of true religion can be rendered than 
by the use, all over America, of religious recordings. They tell the message 
of religion in terms that the average citizen can understand. They are able 
_to compete on a professional basis with the best in radio. They can be 
used on radio Sunday schools, reaching thousands of children who never 
attend a church school. 
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Excellent transcriptions may also be secured from the United Nations, 
the State Department, and the various foreign embassies. 

Many of the same dramatic programs are also obtainable on ordinary 
phonograph records. These can be used to very good advantage with 
various groups in the church and in the home. 


The future of religious radio 


With television developing so rapidly, it is impossible to predict what 
the future of religious radio will be. But in the immediate future it now 
appears that religion will win for itself, by merit of production, a large 
place in the weekly radio schedule of the nation. This is due largely to the 
fact that at long last religion has found a united voice. Protestants are 
spending real money on programs which exalt the message of Christ, 
rather than on some denominational program. Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews are uniting to proclaim religion in American life and to strengthen 
the foundations of religious freedom and human rights. 

Technical skills, broadcasting know-how, the very latest scientific 
equipment, new developments in programming, even star talent, are 
all being used today for the advancement of the basic principles of true 
religion through religious radio. Let us do all we can, through our own 
communions, through support of unified efforts, through letters to local 
stations, to encourage even greater developments in this marvelous area 
of mass communication. 

The Voice of the Church must be heard. The message of religion 
must reach people by the millions. Religious radio, geared to the modern 
tempo, is one of the chief ways to bring the message and the people 
together. 

The local church, therefore, has an important job to do in religious 
radio: (1) in developing the listening habit in relation to standard religious 
broadcasts, (2). by supporting these programs by sending a “thank-you 
letter” to the station manager, (3) by asking for more and better time for 
public service programs, and (4) by giving religious radio financial back- 
ing through denominational boards and committees. The local church can 
also encourage its pastor to become interested in radio and to participate 
in broadcasts whenever possible. In addition to all this, members of local 
churches should take advantage of the printed sermons and leaflets offered 
over the air. A wide distribution of these might well become the basis for 
a new type of evangelism. 


Chapter 23 * How to behave on television 


This chapter points out in detail how to make 
the best use of TV on the local level 


TELEVISION is the perfect mass communications channel for 
religion. It has a combination of facilities which are “naturals” for bring- 
ing a true picture of religion into millions of homes. Being a blend of radio 
and motion picture, but with the fascinating reality of on-the-spot presen- 
tation, television is now both an opportunity and a challenge to the 
_ Church. 

The amazing aspect of TV is that through this medium the Voice of 
the Church is not merely heard but also brought to life. 

Whether religion will make the best use of this marvelous means of 
communication is a Serious question. Up to this point it has been slow 
in utilizing opportunities which are now available. There are signs, how- 
ever, that the Church is beginning to become aware of the inherent 
possibilities in this rapidly growing industry and is beginning to utilize its 
great potential for the dissemination of the Good News. 


“In the public interest” 


Whether or not you ever appear on a television program, as a religious 
leader you ought to be concerned about the type of TV programs which 
are going into the homes of your congregation every day and night. 
Already millions of American families have television sets. The industry 
cannot keep up with the demand. So many people are staying home Jook- 
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ing at TV programs that Hollywood is greatly concerned over its loss 
in receipts. In fact, television has changed the habits of millions of 
families to such an extent that it has become a problem not only to radio 
officials, movie operators, and night clubs, but also to the public school 
and to the churches. 

One of the first shocks that TV gave the Church was its early use 
by beer taverns. Young people, as well as mature adults, were being drawn 
to these beer “parlors” to see the television shows. Seeing the danger, it did 
not take local churches, clubs, YMCA and YWCA buildings long to 
acquire TV sets of their own. 

Now the chief concern is not where the TV shows are seen but the 
shows themselves. At the present time there is absolutely no control over 
the program content reaching millions of Christian homes through tele- 
vision. The Federal Communications Commission, for example, is barred 
by Congress and court decisions from regulating the programs of both 
radio and television. It does have the authority to refuse license renewals 
to those stations which are not managed “in the public interest.” But 
this is seldom done—largely because the public does not show enough 
interest. 

Is TV being conducted in the public interest? The question cannot be 
answered at this moment. TV programming and the general behavior of 
- those participating have given the industry itself no little concern. Know: 
ing now what TV can do to attitudes, points of view, ideals, and morals, 
the Church should insist not upon government control but upon self- 
discipline and a greater number of programs in the public interest. 

In a survey covering six TV stations in the New York City area, 
made by Jack Gould of the New York Times, it was discovered that during 
one week’s time a total of 83.75 hours were given to drama, 47.5 to films, 
35.5 to comedy-variety shows, 35 to children, 24 to musical programs, 
22.5 to spots, 11.5 to news, 3 to religion and 1.5 to education. Religion in 
this great metropolitan center is missing out on TV. 

While, thanks to the Protestant Radio Commission and other similar 
organizations, religion is finding a larger place on TV, the real problem 
is not at this point. We do need more and better religious programs. More 
important than this, we must have a far richer balance of programming in 
the public interest. TV must not only expand; it must grow up! And grow- 
ing up means to take on responsibilities, to become mature, to show some 
good judgment, to balance “entertainment” with enlightenment. At a time 
when our democratic system is being severely tested we cannot afford to 
let TV confuse moral principles and substitute light trash, no matter how 
glittering, for those qualities of truth, honesty, freedom, and initiative 
which have made America strong. 
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The Voice of the Church must be heard on television—not merely 
on strictly religious programs, but through the quality and tone of the 
whole industry. 


The promise of television 


Dr. Clayton Griswold, executive director of the Department of Radio 
and Television of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in an article in a 
recent issue of Presbyterian Life, lists these five “exciting possibilities” of 
TV: 
1. Television can enlarge our world by bringing current history, 
such as UN meetings, into our homes. 
2. It is restoring American home life. 
3. Enrichment of life, through such programs as Kraft TV Theatre 
(NBC) and Studio One (CBS), is a real possibility. 
4. Vast educational possibilities, such as the new TV station at Iowa 
State College. 
5. The potential of religious telecasts, such as seeing and hearing a 
great missionary-statesman like Albert Schweitzer in your 
own home. 


“There is an atmosphere of intimacy about television quite in 
harmony with that concern for individuals which is cultivated by our 
Christian faith. The minister on television seems not so much a preacher 
behind a distant pulpit but rather a friendly pastor calling in the home,” 
says Dr. Griswold. 

The challenge of television is also expressed 3 in an article written by 
Herbert H. Stroup in The Pulpit. He says, “Television currently is chal- 
lenging the churches of America. It is not Christian nor strategic for the 
churches to sit on the sidelines lamenting the ‘lowness’ of television’s 
appeal. The Poe must win their way in television with skill and 
creative courage.” 

We commend this positive attitude toward TV. 

J. Edward Carothers, of the Albany (New York) Council of 
Churches, who has demonstrated as much as any one person the possibili- 
ties of religion on television, has suggested that young Christians should be 
specifically trained for a TV ministry. He hopes that scholarships for this 
purpose will be provided by denominational and interdenominational 
groups. Television is such an exacting field that few pastors will dare to get 
involved in it—and indeed should not—without specific training. 


More than preaching 


Relatively few pastors will ever have their own television programs. 
Once in a while you may be asked to have your service telecast. The 
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Rev. Dr. Gardiner M. Day, rector of the Christ Episcopal Church, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, granted the request of WBZ-TV to telecast his 
1950 Easter Service. This was the first Protestant Easter service to be on 
TV in the Boston area. 

Just to point out some of the technical advantages of television, it 
should be noted that by using two or more cameras different parts of the 
service, congregation and choir, can be blended into a beautiful whole. 
Even crystal chandeliers and several pillars are circumvented. Every part 
of the church can be brought within range of the TV cameras. 

In his parish bulletin, the week after Easter, Dr. Day had the follow- 
ing comment: 

“I want to add my own expression of appreciation and admiration for 
the helpful way in which the representatives of WBZ-TV did their work. 
Because of the small size of the church it was impossible to be incon- 
spicuous. Because of the pillars in the church it was very difficult to find 
a location for the cameras and controls which would not interfere with the 
service of worship. These difficulties were overcome with extraordinary 
skill, so that one was scarcely conscious of the presence of the cameras. In 
addition, the men acted throughout with the greatest care and reverence. 

“Since Easter, not only have many members of the parish expressed 
appreciation for the broadcast, but many people belonging to other 
churches who happened to listen in expressed themselves similarly. Par- 
ticular gratitude was expressed by a number of shut-ins Wie have not 
been able to go to church for years.” 

Preaching will certainly have a place on TV, but so will church 
choirs and special musical numbers, dramatic presentations, interviews, 
and debates. TV can be of great aid to the church school with such puppet 
shows as those on Bible stories being produced by the Protestant Radio 
Commission. 


Behaving on television 


In the near future you may be asked to come to a TV studio to read 
a Scripture lesson, to offer a prayer, or to be interviewed. You may be 
asked to conduct a brief worship service, or even to put on an entire 
religious program. How should you behave on television? 

Probably the most helpful counsel we can give, growing out of 
several years’ experience and many appearances on TV, is to be natural, 
informal, and to the point. 

Nothing shows up so glaringly on TV as sham or insincerity. 

Preaching should be as clear as crystal, in one-two-three-point order. 
Illustrations should be used generously. The advantage of television is that 
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object lessons can be brought into focus in close-up fashion. Movement, 
action, variety are the signposts along the TV way. 

Conversational style of preaching is by far the best. Speak as friend 
to friend. Smile. Act as if you really enjoyed the opportunity of entering 
your friend’s home with a friendly greeting and a message which he will 
welcome. If you must use notes do not make them too conspicuous, do 
not be confined to them. 

The same general principles hold true for the interview. Have what 
you want to say well thought out in advance. Keep your answers brief. 
A quick question-and-answer schedule, which has movement and purpose, 
can get across as well as anything, especially if a little good humor can 
be added to your answers. 

Outside of illustrating religious news events by use of props, the 
pastor had better let the experts handle the dramatic effects. TV audiences 
are in the habit of seeing professional drama. Religion will be wise, at 
this point, to let professional actors put across its message. This does not 
mean that the message should be diluted. Not at all. A strong message 
needs expert handling if it is to strike home. 


Religious co-operation on TV 


If the Voice of the Church is to be heard above the attractive com- 
mercial shows on television, the Church must speak as one voice. De- 
nominations must pool their’resources and invest some real money in 
the production of TV shows which will compete with the very best com- 
mercial presentations. 

That this can be done has already been demonstrated. 

In the united Protestant and Eastern Orthodox world relief appeal, 
One Great Hour of Sharing, television was used on just about every TV 
station in the country on a professional level—as in the case of radio. 
A film clip was produced and sent to the TV stations. Several relief movies 
were used. Officials of Church World Service, the relief agency of the 
churches, appeared on several chapel programs on TV and were inter- 
viewed on commercial shows. Then there were a few tie-ins on children’s 
programs. 

The Protestant Radio Commission is now developing its TV program- 
ming to the point of professional excellence. It has pioneered in the use of 
puppets for religious drama. It has produced movies solely for TV use. 
With proper financial backing, the PRC can bring religion into the homes 
of millions of families in a most attractive and appealing form. It is high 
time we invest much more money in this co-operative enterprise. The 
Voice of the Church sounds much clearer when it is heard coming from 
Christians who are united in a great cause. 
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Television goes to church 


“It’s a shame that kids must go to taverns to see television,” said 
Herbert Salzberg, a member of the Calvary Methodist Church on the 
southwest side of Cicero (Illinois), in calling this fact to the attention of 
the Men’s Club. Others agreed. 

Boys and girls, and adults, like to see sports and other shows over 
TV. Why shouldn’t there be a set available in the parish house or church 
school building of the church? 

In a new church situated in a fast-growing community known as 
Boulevard Manor the cost of a set was a problem. There was still a heavy 
mortgage and a parsonage was in the process of being erected. But with 
careful financial planning, a large-screen set was secured by the club. A 
member constructed a special cabinet so that the set could be locked up 
when not in use. 

Except for special events, the TV set is limited to week ends, and 
members of the club take turns serving as host. 

The public relations aspect of these TV meetings is very apparent. 
The attitude of many of the young people toward the church has changed 
for the better, and their recreational periods have become so appealing 
that they have become first-rate talking points in securing new recruits. 
The young people are not the only ones making use of the set. It is also 
popular with the Men’s Club, various women’s groups, Sunday school 
classes, Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Here, in this small church, television has paid off in more ways than 
one. After a year the set was paid for and the recreational problem of the 
church was solved. Moreover, the success of the enterprise won two full 
pages of space in The Christian Advocate. 


Greater things can be expected 


Much greater things can and must be expected of television. With 
on-the-spot telecasting, church people can tune in on the events of the 
world as they are actually taking place. With color television, the glorious 
paintings of the Church can be viewed at home. 

Religion ought to have a large share in the future of TV. No other 
communications channel lends itself so completely to what religion has 
to offer as does television. The church ritual, the Communion service, 
sacred music, the preaching of the gospel, religious drama, interviews, 
round-table discussions, all can be multiplied a thousandfold and reach 
thousands of people who seldom attend a regular church service. 
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We should not be satisfied with putting what is taking place within 
our local church on the television screens of the nation. New ways must 
be devised, new methods worked out, new programs created. A television 
ministry may well occupy the full time of a staff of religious technicians 
trained specifically for this challenging task. TV chapels certainly should 
be established. And everything possible ought to be done to meet the 
highest TV standards, so that year by year religious programs on television 
will rank along with the best commercial shows. Religious presentations 
will be different, but they cannot afford to be inferior. 

Television offers the local church, and local councils of churches, 
almost unlimited possibilities in carrying the gospel message to the people 
of the nation. What is now needed is adequate financial support, imagina- 
tion, program and production ability, and competent administration. 


Chapter 24 ° How to write for religious journals 


This chapter gives a brief outline course 

in practical religious journalism, 

presenting suggestions on how to write articles 
and how to get them published 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS constitute one of the most important 
elements in our democracy. They are champions of religious freedom and 
human rights. They help to unify the best religious thinking of the nation. 
Also they serve as a channel of religious information and inspiration. 

In order to keep in business, every one of the scores of religious 
papers must have articles, news stories, and human-interest material. While 
some of them can afford to employ full-time correspondents and hire an 
adequate staff for various writing jobs, most of them welcome unsolicited 
but worth-while contributions, particularly human-interest material and 
news items. 

“Why should I even be interested in writing for these religious 
journals?” This is a perfectly proper question and deserves an answer. 

The most obvious answer is that it gives you an opportunity to express 
your views on various important issues. This may be done through feature 
articles or letters to the editor. If you are especially interested in religious 
education, youth work, or world missions, you have a chance here to make 
your point of view known. However, you can render the greatest service by 
sending to the paper, every once in a while, items of interest centering in 
your own church or parish. An anniversary of outstanding note, a service 
with a new twist to it, a youth program which might be of national con- 
cern, a woman’s project which is making a real contribution to the cause 
of world peace, all are items usually welcomed by religious editors. Per- 
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sonal news notes are also acceptable. These, however, must be written as 
news and not as promotion. 


How to set up an article for publication 


The writing style to be employed for religious journals depends 
largely upon the type of article to be written and where it is to be placed. 
If it is a theological thesis, then it will, of course, be written using termi- 
nology related to theology. If it happens to be a news article, then the style 
should be that of the newspaper or news magazine. But, in any case, keep 
the style simple, clear, to the point. After all, a saa factor in public 
relations is to be understood. 

In a news story, center on one major point and put it down on paper 
in the fewest words possible, making the meaning easily understood. 

When writing a feature article, perhaps on the new audio-visual 
technique which you have developed to reach shut-ins, play up the human- 
interest elements. Give the article a lift by marching forward quickly from 
one development to another. Stop before the interest runs out. It is far 
better to have a good short article than a long one which will have to be 
severely blue-penciled. 

Mechanics related to copy for religious journals may be listed as fol- 
lows: use 812 x 11” white paper; type material on one side of the sheet, 
using double or triple spacing; leave an inch-wide margin on each side of 
the page; write a brief heading which will describe the contents adequately 
and truly; make sure that the spelling is correct, particularly names of 
places and persons; follow the copy styling of the journal for which you 
are writing; keep the sentences as brief as possible; make sure that your 
name and address are attached to the article; enclose stamps if you want 
the article returned; mail it flat, never rolled; keep a carbon copy of the 
article, to guard against all the lost labor of a lost manuscript. 

A brief news article is given on pages 222-23. 


Religious journals need material 


Every religious journal has a character and an appearance all its own. 
This is probably truer of religious journals than of any other form of 
publication. Thus far they have not been made uniform. Covers, type, 
general format, purpose, editorial policy, all differ. Independence stands 
out all over these church papers. 

When preparing copy for a specific paper, care should be taken to 
make it conform with the characteristics of this one paper. This will not 
only help to get the article accepted but will save the editor a lot of time 
and effort. 
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Some church papers, such as the Christian Century, have correspond- 
ents of their own who furnish most of the news material. It also solicits 
most of its articles. Other religious journals, such as the Watchman- 
Examiner (Baptist), welcome news items, letters, comments, and articles. 
A paper like the Christian Herald is interested primarily in human-interest 
material, the kind that appeals to the entire family group. 

The following selected list of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional journals may prove helpful for the purpose of placing articles: 


DENOMINATIONAL JOURNALS 


Advance 

(Congregational Christian) 
289 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


Advent Review and Sabbath Herald 
(Seventh-Day Adventists) 

Takoma Park 

Washington 12, D.C. 


Alliance Weekly 

(Christian and Missionary Alliance) 
260 West 44th Street 

New York 18, New York 


The American Friend 
(Religious Society of Friends, 
Five Year Meeting) 

101 South 8th Street 
Richmond, Indiana 


American-Russian Orthodox Messenger 
(Russian Orthodox Church) 

59 East 2nd Street 

New York 3, New York 


Augustana 

(Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church) 

Rock Island, Illinois 


Banner 

(Christian Reformed Church) 
47 Jefferson Avenue South 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Baptist Herald 
(German Baptist Convention) 
Forest Park, Illinois 


Baptist Leader 

(American Baptist Convention) 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


The “Bible Advocate” 
(Church of God [Seventh Day]) 
Salem, West Virginia 


The Bridegroom’s Messenger 
(International Pentecostal Assemblies) 
Box 707 

Newcastle, Wyoming 


Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) 

740 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Christian Conservator 

(United Brethren in Christ 
[Old Constitution]) 

United Brethren Building 


‘ Huntington, Indiana 


Christian Evangelist 
(Disciples of Christ) 
2700 Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


The Christian Leader 
(Universalist Church of America) 
16 Beacon Street 

Boston 8, Massachusetts | 


Christian Observer 

(Presbyterian Church in the U.S.) 
412 South Third Street 

Louisville, Kentucky 
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Christian Recorder 

(African Methodist Episcopal Church) 
716 South 19th Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Christian Register 
(Unitarian Churches) 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


The Christian Science Journal 
(Church of Christ, Scientist) 
107 Falmouth Street 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 


The "Christian Science Monitor 
(Church of Christ, Scientist) 
107 Falmouth Street 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Christian Union Herald 

(United Presbyterian Church of N.A.) 
209 Ninth Street 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Christian Union Witness 
(Christian Union) 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


Church Advocate - 
(Church of God) 

102 North 13th Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Church of God. 

(The Church of God) 

9305 224th Street 

Queens Village 8, New York 


Church of God Evangel 
(Church of God) 
Cleveland 5, Tennessee 


Commission 

(Southern Baptist) 

2037 Monument Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 


The Co-Operator 
(Church of Revelation) 
221% Lacey Boulevard 
Hanford, California 


YFP} 


Cumberland Presbyterian 
(Cumberland Presbyterian Church) 
117 8th Avenue 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Deseret News 

(Church of Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints) 

47 South Temple Street 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Evangel 

(Evangelical United Brethren) 
1412 United Brethren Building 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Evangelical Beacon 

(Evangelical Free Church of America) 
4211 North Hermitage Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


Evangelical Crusader 
(Evangelical United Brethren) 
Evangelical Press Building 
Third & Reily Streets 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Evangelical Visitor 
(Brethren in Christ) 
Nappanee, Indiana 


Forth | 
(Protestant Episcopal) 
281 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


Friends’ Intelligencer 
(Religious Society of Friends 
[General Conference]) 
1515 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Friends’ Missionary Advocate 

(Religious Society of Friends 
[Five Year Meeting]) 

101 South 8th Street 

Richmond, Indiana 


Gospel Messenger 
(Church of the Brethren) 
22 South State Street 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Lighted Pathway 
(Church of God) 
Cleveland 5, Tennessee 


The Living Church 
(Protestant Episcopal) 
407 East Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Lutheran 

(United Lutheran Church in America) 
1228 Spruce Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Lutheran Herald 

(Evangelical Lutheran Church) 
425 Fourth Street South 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Lutheran Messenger 
(Lutheran Free Church) 
264 Cedar Avenue 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Lutheran Outlook 
(American Lutheran Conference) 
Capital University 
Columbus 9, Ohio 


Lutheran Witness 

(Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod) 
Concordia Publishing House 

3558 South Jefferson Avenue 

St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Messenger 

(Evangelical & Reformed Church) 
1720 Chouteau Avenue 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Messenger of Truth 

(Church of God in Christ 
[Mennonite]) 

Goltry, Oklahoma 


Methodist Layman 
(Methodist) 

740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


The Methodist Woman 
(Methodist) 

420 Plum Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Missionary Herald 
(Congregational Christian) 
287 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


Missionary Monthly 

(United Brethren in Christ [Old 
Constitution]) 

United Brethren Building 

Huntington, Indiana 


Missions 

(American Baptist Convention) 
152 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, New York 


Monday Morning 
(Presbyterian, U.S.A.) 

505 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


The Moravian 
69 West Church Street 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


National Baptist Voice 
(National Baptist Convention) 
412 Fourth Avenue North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Onward 
(Presbyterian, U.S.A.) 
Box 1176 

Richmond 9, Virginia 


Orthodox Observer 

(Greek Orthodox Church [Hellenic]) 
10 East 79th Street. 

New York 21, New York 


Outreach 

(Presbyterian, U.S.A.) 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


The Pastor 
(Methodist) 

810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Pastor’s Journal 
(Methodist) 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, New York 
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Pentecostal Evangel 
(Assemblies of God) 
434 West Pacific Street 
Springfield 1, Missouri 


Pentecostal Herald 

(United Pentecostal Church, Inc.) 
3449 South Grand Boulevard 

St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Pilgrim Youth 

(Congregational Christian Churches) 
14 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Preachers’ Magazine 
(Church of the Nazarene) 
2923 Troost Avenue, Box 527 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Presbyterian Life 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 
Witherspoon Building 
Sansome & Juniper Streets 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania . 


Presbyterian Outlook 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 
403 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Religious Education Bulletin 
(Religious Society of Friends 
[General Conference]) 
1515 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Sabbath Recorder 

(Seventh Day Baptist) 
510 Watchung Avenue 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Social Action 
(Congregational Christian) 
289 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


Social Progress 

(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Southern Churchman 
(Protestant Episcopal) 
101 North Jefferson Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Telescope-Messenger 

(Evangelical United Brethren Church) 
Evangelical Press Building 

Third & Reily Streets 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


United Church Observer 
(United Church of Canada) 
299 Queen Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


United Evangelical 
(Evangelical Congregational Church) 
Myerstown, Pennsylvania 


United Presbyterian 
209 Ninth Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


The Upper Room 
(Methodist) 

810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


The Vindicator 
(Old German Baptist Brethren) 
Covington, Ohio 


Voice of Missions 

(African Methodist Episcopal Church) 
112 West 120th Street 

New York 27, New York 


War Cry 

(The Salvation Army) 
120-130 West 14th Street 
New York 11, New York 


Watchman-Examiner 
(American Baptist Convention) 
23 East 26th Street 

New York 10, New York 


Western Recorder 

(Southern Baptist Convention) 
127 East Broadway 

Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Whole Truth 

(Church of God in Christ) 
224 South Willington Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


The Witness 

(Protestant Episcopal) 
281 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 
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Woman’s Missionary Magazine 
(United Presbyterian) 

904 Publications Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


World Call 

(Disciples of Christ) 
222 Downey Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


The World Evangel 
(Evangelical United Brethren) 
1412 United Brethren Building 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL JOURNALS 


Christian Century 
(Non-denominational) 

407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Christian Community 
(Community Churches) 
1320 Cambridge Boulevard 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


Christian Endeavor World 
1201 East Broad Street 
Columbus 5, Ohio 


The Christian Herald 
27 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Christianity and Crisis 
601 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 


Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


The Church Woman 

(United Council of Church Women) 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


The Churchman 

(Independent Protestant Episcopal) 
425 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 


Current Religious Thought 
Oberlin, Ohio 


World Outlook 
(Methodist) 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, New York 


World’s Crisis 
(Advent Christian Church) 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 


Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist) 

581 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Intercollegian 

c/o YMCA 

291 Broadway 

New York 7, New York 


International Journal of Religious 

Education 

(International Council of Religious 
Education) 

206 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


Interseminarian 

c/o YMCA 

291 Broadway 

New York 7, New York - 


Moody Monthly 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Protestant World 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


The Pulpit 
407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Pulpit Digest 
Great Neck, New York 


Sunday School Times 
13 & Wood Streets 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Woman’s Press 

c/o YWCA 

600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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CANADIAN AND NEWFOUNDLAND RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


ALBERTA, EDMONTON 
Western Baptist (monthly, Baptist) 


MANITOBA, ST. BONIFACE 
Ami du Foyer (French, monthly, religious) 


MANITOBA, WINNIPEG 
Canadian Ranok (Ukrainian, fortnightly, United Church) 
Herald (Ukrainian, semi-monthly, Greek Church) 
Mennonite Review (weekly, religious) 


NEW BRUNSWICK, SACKVILLE 
United Churchman (weekly, religious) 


NEWFOUNDLAND, ST. JOHN’S 


Diocesan Magazine (monthly, Episcopalian) 
Newfoundland Greeting (monthly, United Church) 


NOVA SCOTIA, WOLFVILLE 
Maritime Baptist (weekly, Baptist) 


ONTARIO, OSHAWA 
Signs of Times (monthly, Advent) 


ONTARIO, TORONTO 
Canadian Baptist (semi-monthly, Baptist) 
Canadian Churchman (semi-monthly, Episcopalian) 
The Challenge (weekly, Sunday School) 
Evangelical Christian (monthly, Interdenominational) 
Living Message (monthly, Missionary) 
Missionary Monthly (United Church) 
Presbyterian Record (Presbyterian, monthly) 
Protestant Action (monthly, Protestant Patriotic) 
Sentinel (bi-monthly, Protestant). 
Shantyman (monthly, Protestant) 
United Observer (semi-monthly, United Church) 
War Cry (weekly, Salvation Army) 


ONTARIO, WINDSOR 
Canada Lutheran (monthly, Lutheran) 


QUEBEC, MONTREAL 
Church Digest (quarterly, religious) 
Northern Messenger (weekly, Evangelical) 
Protestant Church News (monthly, Protestant, limited free dis- 
tribution) 


QUEBEC, REGINA 
The Commonwealth (weekly, political, economic, & religious 
freedom) 
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Prestige value of a printed article 


Why go to all this trouble to get a few words into print—especially 
in a religious journal? Here’s why: 


In order to put across an idea. 
To develop a new point of view. 
To impart information. 

To tell an interesting story. 

To promote a great cause. 


Public relations relies heavily on the printed word. In getting mate- 
rial printed in religious journals we are rendering a public relations func- 
tion. We are trying to mold public opinion. We are attempting to cultivate 
the good will of people, to give them new vision, to enlist them in a 
crusade such as World Missions. 

One of the most exciting experiences a person can have is to get 
something into print for the first time. It lifts the spirit of the author just 
to see his “masterpiece” in cold type. It gives him satisfaction also to know 
that hundreds of other people will share his thoughts. He feels that he is 
making some contribution, even though a very small one, to the common 
good. 

How a congregation glows with pride when its pastor gets an article 
printed! While this is not a primary incentive to writing, nevertheless it 
enters into the picture. 

Better than this local pride is the public relations value of getting 
the name of your church before the public eye—particularly when it is 
associated with an article, a news story, a poem which has quality in it. 
Here there is prestige value. When it comes naturally, as a result of a 
real contribution, there is nothing questionable about it. But if the chief 
motive for writing is only to glory in one’s own accomplishments, the less 
written the better. 


Take rejection slips in your stride 


Not every article you write for religious journals will be accepted. 
Do not become discouraged over a few rejection slips. All writers get 
them, except for perhaps a few professionals. Usually there is some good 
reason behind a rejection: 

The editor may have received approximately tHe same type of article 
the day before. 

He may have an overabundance of material and there may just not 
be room for your contribution. 
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Perhaps the editor has had too many articles in the same general 
field and, in order to get a little variety in his paper, he feels that the time 
has come to put a halt to such material. Or he may reject it because the 
subject has already been covered several times in other journals. 

Then it is possible that in the judgment of the editor your contribu- 
tion is not worth printing. 

It may not meet the high standard set by the magazine. The title or 
lead paragraph might not interest the editor, causing him to discard the 
entire article. 

If you are so fortunate as to get a personal letter along with your 
rejected contribution, you may discover that the editor was kind enough 
to say just why it did not make the grade. Such a letter is of great value. 
It may give you exactly the clue you need in order to write another 
article which will click. One of the most precious gifts a writer can re- 
ceive is constructive criticism. He will then be able to see his mistakes and 
thus be able to correct them. 

So keep an open mind. Accept criticism gracefully. And try again— 
and again, if need be. A good idea is worth a lot of time. Writing to mold 
public opinion is something which requires not only patience but per- 
severance. 


Make sure of your source material 


Double-check your facts! Don’t exaggerate! Be just as fair and square 
as you possibly can. 

There is always the temptation, when trying to put over a difficult 
point, to become extravagant with words. But in the long run it pays to 
stay close to simplicity, both of style and language. 

This does not mean that your writing must be dull. Quite the con- 
trary. 

The point is that truth, beauty, goodness, true religion, and a great 
cause do not have to be supported by fancy writing. Plain, ordinary 
words which let the light through are all that are needed. 

Nothing can discredit a writer any faster than to be discovered deal. 
ing in colored, “doctored” material. 

Even though we may be in a hurry to get our point across, it will 
save a great deal of time to set our facts down correctly. A careless figure, 
an exaggerated illustration, may ruin what otherwise is a splendid article. 
So no matter how long or how short, whether news report, story, or 
feature article, make sure that every date, every reference, every place, 
every name, is absolutely correct. 
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Book reviews 


The reviewing of religious books for publication is a profitable 
experience. It usually accomplishes at least three things: (1) it acquaints 
the reviewer with the latest and best books, (2) it builds up the reviewer’s 
library, and (3) it gives him a little additional income. 

All of these three points may not apply, of course, to every book to 
be reviewed. | 

Sometimes the book has to be purchased, read, reviewed, and the 
article mailed to the journal before there is any hope of financial return. 
At other times the journal may submit a book to be reviewed at a price. 
Others give free review copies. Some papers are not able to pay for 
reviews but welcome them. On the other hand, a few journals have staff 
members do all of the reviewing. 

If you would like to review books, the best policy is to choose your 
journals, study their demands as to types of book, style and length of 
articles, and then actually submit two or three reviews. They may be 
accepted. If they are printed—and that is what counts—then you may 
be on your way to becoming a regular reviewer. 

It is quite impossible to lay down hard and fast rules concerning 
book reviews. The best practice is to give the book a careful reading, an 
honest appraisal, and a recommendation to certain types of readers who 
may be especially interested in it. 


News reports 


I am rather partial to news reports because they were largely respon- 
sible for placing me in the position of a national public relations director. 

In my first pastorate there was not money enough in the church 
budget to send me to the annual meetings of my denomination, particu- 
larly when they were thousands of miles away. So I began to pay my 
way by writing news stories about the conventions for daily newspapers. 
During the course of my newspaper experience I wrote scores of by- 
line articles, straight news stories, editorial suggestions, and feature mate- 
rial. Later a news syndicate requested my services. Finally I was asked to 
report for the daily convention paper and, as a result, some years later I 
became national director of public relations. 

News reporting is hard work. It demands many abilities operating 
all at the same time. Years of background experience, ability to write 
news copy under pressure, correct timing, absolute fearlessness, good judg- 
ment, and a few other qualities are needed for this business. On top of all 
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this is the necessity of having a thick skin. At your very best you will not 
be able to please everybody. 

In news reporting, the chief aim is to tell the story of the conference 
or convention in as few words as possible, yet just as completely as pos- 
sible. It will be necessary to ascertain quickly what are the outstanding 
actions, speeches, or reports of the day. If only one article is being writ- 
ten, then care should be taken to see that it reflects not only the chief 
events but also the characteristic spirit. The reporter must always be on 
the alert for “breaks” which give the meeting a headline quality. 

While newspapers like to get hold of the sensational—a bitter con- 
troversy, for example—TI have discovered throughout the years that when 
a meeting is written in good newspaper style, with the proper emphasis 
on the real news of the day, there is no trouble in getting good space and 
even headlines. In fact, I am convinced that during the past few years 
newspapers have been educated to expect real, constructive religious news 
and not side issues and incidental squabbles. 

Papers like the New York Times now do an excellent job of covering 
religious gatherings, using experienced reporters schooled in religious 
journalism. This is what we need to make people appreciate what the 
churches are actually doing. More power to this type of reporter! 


Illustrated articles 


Illustrated articles are in great demand. Religious journals increas- 
ingly are using picture stories with a minimum of copy. This means that 
the camera, to a large extent, is taking the place of the typewriter. Many 
pastors who cannot write a two- or three-page article can now, by using a 
camera, prepare a news story in pictures which will create great interest 
and appreciation. 

In preparing a picture story, one basic principle should be kept in 
mind: get close-ups of people doing something interesting. 

A new church extension program, special service to shut-ins, such 
as the use of a recording machine, a different angle to a series of youth 
meetings, something new during Brotherhood Week, a different type of 
bulletin board, special features at a summer conference are a few projects 
which lend themselves to pictures. j 

Evangelistic campaigns, every-member financial drives, stewardship 
developments, church choirs, building projects, educational features, com- 
munity services, missionary advances, all have picture possibilities. 

Every once in a while nearly every local church has some special 
event which is of general interest. It is well to prepare for these events by 
having an expert photographer on hand. Just as soon as possible, the 
_ pictures, with captions and a brief background account, should be mailed 
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to the editors of the religious journals which print photos as illustrations. 
If the event calls for considerable copy, make sure that it is clear and to 
the point, with each of the pictures numbered and keyed to the copy, so 
that there will be no confusion as to which is which in the editorial office. 
If merely a caption is required, make it good. 


Don’t forget the book publisher 


We must not forget that there is a constant demand for manuscripts 
by book publishers. While many books on religious themes are written 
by request on a contract basis, not a few of them are published as a result 
of unsolicited submissions by hopeful authors. 

There are three principal ways to go about submitting a manuscript 
to a publisher: (1) through an agent; (2) directly, in complete form; 
(3) as a full outline which will serve as the basis of a conference. The 
first method is on a commission basis and may be negotiated either on 
the basis of a manuscript or an outline. The agent also may seek you out 
for a particular assignment, although this, of course, cannot be calculated 
in advance. The second method is the most common, and it gives the 
publishers the opportunity to review the potential book. The third method 
may save a lot of time and words. Once the outline is approved, there is 
a fairly good chance that the book will be published. Anyway, the manu- 
script should be prepared from an outline which has been thought out 
very carefully and has been set down on paper in extensive detail. 

When submitting a manuscript to a publisher, keep these points in 
mind: 

Address it specifically to the Religion Editor of the publishing house. 

In the covering letter give your background, whether you are the 
author of other books or magazine articles, your church relationships 
and official positions, the approximate length of the manuscript, and if you 
are a professor in a theological seminary, state what courses you teach. 

Keep the manuscript within the covers of one binder. 

If only the outline is being submitted, make it as complete as pos- 
sible: an extended table of contents is ideal. Supply two or three chapters, 
so that the publisher can form an idea of the style and writing ability of 
the author. Also indicate the approximate date the manuscript can be 
completed. 

When delivering it in person, do not try to force your way into the 
editor’s office. He will very likely resent this kind of pressure; besides, 
he is a very busy executive. Moreover, do not attempt to make him be- 
lieve that “this is the world’s best book.” He has heard that before. 

One more suggestion. If, by unhappy circumstance, your manuscript 
has been rejected not once but several times, and has become worn and 
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tattered through much handling, have it retyped. A publisher becomes 
rather suspicious when he receives a manuscript which looks as if it had 
been rejected by a dozen of his competitors. Fresh material ought to be 
presented in a clean, crisp-looking package. 

Once you have a manuscript which you feel is worth publishing, do 
not get discouraged if one or even two publishers turn down your master- 
piece. Try, and try again. Rewrite and rewrite. Learn by your rejection 
slips. Accept the advice of the publisher and begin all over again if 
necessary. 

A manuscript which has no market today may be in great demand a 
year hence. As circumstances change, so do the requirements of the pub- 
lisher. If, after every avenue has been explored without success, you. are 
still determined to publish your opus, there is always the opportunity of 
a private printing. We do not recommend this unless you have plenty of 
cash for the initial cost, the distribution and promotion. 


The local church paper 


Many pastors find that the Sunday bulletin is not enough to keep 
the congregation well informed, and besides, the timing is at least a day 
late as far as building up interest in the church service is concerned. The 
weekly or monthly church paper is therefore utilized to inform more 
fully and to remind members of the congregation and potential members 
that certain important events are taking place at the church. 

These church papers are printed in all kinds of type and size, depend- 
ing upon the size of the budget and the total membership, and the enter- 
prise of the editor, who usually is the pastor. Many are ordinary sheets of 
81% x 11” paper, printed or mimeographed on both sides. Often the sheet 
is folded, making a neat four-page job. Denominational publishing houses 
now supply outside covers, or inserts, with two pages left blank for local 
news. Hundreds of churches take advantage of a syndicated standardized 
parish paper service which carries news and articles of general interest, 
leaving space for local material and paid advertising. 

Local church papers have proven their worth as sources of informa- 
tion, as attendance builders, and as good public relations media. When a 
staff of local church reporters is added, the project assumes a valuable 
educational function. Here is something which we recommend highly as 
a supplement to the regular Sunday bulletin. Even if an extra publication 
cannot be printed, there is always the possibility of mailing out once a 
month a special number of the regular bulletin with a page or two of 
additional copy. 

We are concluding this chapter with a set of proofreader’s marks 
and a page indicating how the marks are to be placed on the copy itself. 
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PROOFREADERS’ MARKS 


/\ Make correction indicated in 


margin. 
SET 


Retain crossed-out word or 
letter; let it stand. 


‘Retain words under which dots 
appear; write “Stet” in 


ooo @ @ 


margin. 
A Appears battered; examine. 
== Straighten lines. 
JS J/<  Unevenly spaced; correct 


spacing. 


‘Line up; i.e., make lines even 
with other matter. 


lf 


un _r Make no break in the reading; 


me no paragraph. 
Sel spet 
CP alk 


Here is an omission; see copy. 


out. 
out 
RL 
Make a paragraph here. 


Transpose words or letters as 
indicated. 


Take out matter indicated; dele. 


Take out character indicated 
and close up. 


Line drawn through a cap 
means lower case. 


Upside down; reverse. 
Close up; no space. 
Insert a space here. 
Push down this space. 
Indent line one em. 


Move this to the left. 


HPP ROYQO AIMS AS 


Move this to the right. 


Raise to proper position. 
Lower to proper position. 


M{ + ~=air space letters. 
wt Wrong font; change to proper 
font. 
ue! Is this right? 
¢.c. Putin lower case (small letters). 
J.C. Put in small capitals. 


Put in capitals. 
C.¢3sc, Put in caps and small caps. 
form Change to roman. 


tod. Change to italic. 


Under letter or word means 
caps. 


———= 


=== Under letter or word, 
small caps. 


Under letter or word means 
italic. 
anew Under letter or word, bold face. 
; / Insert comma. 
; ip Insert semicolon. 
5 Insert colon. 


© 


/e/ Insert interrogation mark. 


Insert period. 


(: /) Insert exclamation mark. 
/=/ Insert hyphen. 


Vv 


& 7 Insert quotation marks. 


wv 


/\ Insert inferior letter or figure. 
C/3 Insert brackets. 


(/) Insert parenthesis. 
fate 
=2= Two-em parallel dash. 


mM 


Insert apostrophe. 


Insert superior letter or figure. 


One-em dash. 


SC, 
vu J//I WV 
© 
of 
if K 


J7 many, whe-wes the wife of a Printer, and had become @c. 


7/81 
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HOW TO CORRECT PROOF 
IK doed not appear that the earligst printers had any 
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e 


method of correctingerrors , before « the ~ form,Wwas q on 
the Brat ras vesleee The learned correctors of the first dy 


two centuries of printing were nt prooffreaders in our #E 


sensef they wfere rather what we should jferm Office 


editors. Their labors were,chiefly to see that the proof 
corresponded to the copy, but that the printed page was 
correct in its Jatinity—that_the words—were—there, and 


act / 


that the sense was right. "They cared bet little about cw 


orthography, bad letters.or purely printers errors, and 
when the text seemed to them wrong they consulted fresh 
authorities or altered it on their own responsibility. Good 
proofs in the modern sense, were impossible until pro- J 
fessional readers were employed/men who/hadJ first] a 
printerg§) education, and then spent many years in the 
correctfon of proof. 

The orthography of English, which for the past century 
had undet_gone little change, was very fluctugting until 
after the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, and capitals, 
which have been used with considerable regularity for the 
past 


plan. The approach to regulajity, so far as we have, may 


be attributed to the growth of a class of professional proof 


readers, and it is to them that we owe the correctness of 
modern printing.,~More er,ors have been found in the 


pible than in any other one work. For many generations 


(it was frequently the case that Bibles were brought out 
stealthily, from fear of governmental interference. «I hey 
were frequently printed from imperfect texts, and were 
often modified to meet the views of those who publis¢d 
them.The story is related that a certain woman in Ger- 


disgusted with the continual assertion of the 

of man over woman which she had heard, hurried into 
the composing-room while her husband was at supper 
and altered a sentence in the fible, which he was printing, 
so that it read,Narr,instead of ,Herr, thus making the 
verse read “And he shall be thy fool’ instead of “and he 
shall be thy ford.” The word not,was omitted by Barker, 
the Xing’s printer in England in 1632, in printing the 
seventh commandmyent, He was fined £74000 on this 
account. 
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Chapter 25 ° How to be a publicity chairman 


This chapter is intended for the person in a 
local church who is called upon, without previous notice 
or experience, to become a publicity chairman 


IF THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH is to be heard, there must be 
some kind of an organized effort behind it to provide a sounding board. 
Good public relations just do not happen of their own accord. Somebody 
has to survey, plan, develop, promote, and achieve the actual results. 

While the greatest wear and tear of church work is in relation to 
attending scores of committee meetings, committees are still essential to 
democratic procedure. 

This is particularly true regarding public relations. 

Developing good public relations is never a one-man job; no matter 
how gifted a pastor may be in this field, he should never try to do the job 
all alone. It is not only good policy to take the whole congregation into 
partnership; it creates a feeling of “we-ness,” of co-operation, of mutual 
achievement. | . 

Teamwork of the highest order is necessary if we are to make the 
best use of mass communications media for the furtherance of the prin- 
ciples of Christ. 


Relation of publicity to public relations 


There is a vast difference between publicity and public relations. 
Most church people do not appreciate this fact. Public relations is the 
total accomplishment; publicity is a tool used along the way to the goal. 
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Just as the total goal of the Christian way of life is the Kingdom of God, 
a local church is an important element in the accomplishment of the 
Kingdom. But the church is not the Kingdom. Neither is publicity equiva- 
lent to public relations. 

Nevertheless, good public relations in the church, or anywhere else, 
depends very largely upon the publicity program. 

This is plainly apparent when we realize that publicity tells the story. 
It deals in news—and the more interesting news, the better. It is a matter 
of “news engineering,” dealing primarily with people. What are these 
people doing? And how do their actions affect other people? Where and 
when are they doing things which are of general interest? The answers 
to these questions, spelled out in many different ways, constitute the arena 
for publicity. 

Usually such publicity is divided into two classifications: spot news 
and created news. 

The day-by-day happenings in the life of a church, which are of 
immediate concern, fall within the first classification. Meetings of various 
groups, special speakers, conventions are good for spot news. But in order 
to get much attention, the event has to be a little different, have the ele- 
ment of surprise or break open something which has been considered 
confidential. Conflict and theological and ecclesiastical battles make news. 
It is the job of public relations, however, to handle even controversial 
matters so that they will add up to the glory of the Kingdom. 

There are many ways to create news. Consider, for example, the 
matter of a community survey, an annual report which shows certain 
gains in the church and Sunday school, or the issuance of a statement by 
the Board of Trustees that the church intends to build a new room adapted 
specifically to television. 

Other ways to get publicity are to make an analysis or a prediction, 
organize a committee and announce the names of its members, hold a 
church election, announce an appointment, celebrate an anniversary, tie 
in with a holiday like Independence Day, adopt a new program for reli- 
gious education, make a special trip, present an award for special Chris- 
tian service, hold a poster contest, adopt a resolution on some live issue, 
or stage an evangelistic rally. 

News also may be “made” by writing a letter on some current con- 
troversy and releasing it to the press, by staging a debate, by inspecting 
a new home missions project, by issuing a protest or statement of praise, 
and by staging a demonstration. 

Because publicity has to be planned, co-ordinated, and supported by 
an adequate budget, there is need for a special publicity committee. 
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Organizing the committee " 


The publicity committee for a church need not be large. Small 
churches may be fortunate enough to have a member who is in the ad- 
vertising business or who is an editor. He, along with the pastor and a 
member of one of the official boards of the church, may be able to handle 
all the publicity that the average church needs. 

In some of the larger churches a committee of five or seven publicity 
experts is possible. If the Voice of the Church is going to be heard through 
the channels of mass communications media, as we are advocating in 
this book, the very best publicity talent must be utilized. Those with 
publicity know-how must be marshaled for the advancement of Christ’s 
program. Editors, those employed by advertising concerns, reporters, radio 
announcers, and station managers, if they are members of the church, 
ought to be glad to work on such a committee. Many times they are just 
waiting to be asked. One of the chief obligations resting upon the modern 
church is that of putting its laymen to work for Christ. While many do 
not feel qualified to engage in an every-member canvass, they are willing 
to give it publicity. Some laymen acknowledge that they are not, and 
have no desire of being, “soul winners.” Yet these same laymen can make 
a tremendous contribution to the Kingdom by winning the interest, the 
minds, and the financial support of people. 

The publicity committee offers a profitable outlet for members of 
the church who have specialized skills in the whole area of public rela- 
tions. For their own good, as well as for the advancement of the King- 
dom, they should be offered ways of Christian service which are “right 
down their alley.” 


Duties of the chairman 


Beyond the regular duties of a chairman, such as presiding at meet- 
ings, carrying out an agenda, checking on attendance, programming, and 
the orderly procedures of a continuing operation, the publicity chairman 
ought to be able to lead a publicity campaign, suggest ways and means of 
getting the church before the public, and take command of a situation 
which is giving the church a “black eye.” The chairman should know his 
way around in the field of “secular” publicity and be able to transfer this 
knowledge to the benefit of the’church. 

Since most churches will not be able to find this ideal chairman, 
we will suggest here several ways of getting the story of the living church 
across to the general public. 
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First of all, make a list of the newspapers, radio and TV stations, 
magazines, key people to receive news releases, special bulletins, and 
other publicity material. 

Study the specific problems related to your own church situation 
and work out an over-all program which will meet the publicity require- 
ments of your church. 

Tailor your printed material to specific groups. 

If there is a question of public antagonism to your church program, 
analyze the whole situation carefully, by using some form of survey, 
before proceeding into any kind of a publicity campaign. 

Plan an over-all coverage for the entire year, including weekly rou- 
tine publicity, spot news, and special events. 


Covering a convention 


The publicity chairman may, on occasion, be asked to organize the 
coverage of a state or regional convention which is being held in his local 
church. Here are some steps to be taken along with his committee: 


1. Plan carefully for full coverage. 

2. Send advance announcements of the convention to the press, 
television, radio, and key people. 

3. Prepare posters and have them located where they will be seen 
by the most people. 

4. Secure human-interest material, pictures, biographical stories of 
the speakers. Get these into the newspaper offices at least a 
week before the conference. 

5. Send a detailed article on the program—special events, exhibits, 
banquets, youths’, men’s, and women’s sessions—to the local 
editor two days before the event. 

Invite the reporter and photographer to be present in person. 

. Have advance copies of addresses and reports to hand out. 

. Be ready to answer questions concerning the program, personnel, 

and policies involved. 

9. In the event that the convention is a large one and is held in a 
city church, a press room should be established, with tables, 
typewriters, telephone, paper, et cetera. 

10. The follow-up is important. See that the papers and radio have 
material for a final wind-up story. It will also pay to keep a 
scrapbook of the total coverage and include it in your report 

-at the annual meeting of the church. 
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The press conference 


The publicity chairman—or the pastor, if he is acting in this capacity 
—may be asked to call and even preside at a press conference. Here are 
a few guiding principles just in case the call comes your way. 


J is 


22 


12. 


A press conference, when reporters are invited from various 
newspapers, magazines, and religious journals, may be called 
when you are convinced that you have become the source of 
important information. 


. Before calling a press conference, make sure that what you have 


to release is real “news.” Nothing routine or ordinary will do. 
It is far better not to call a press conference at all than to 
come up with a dud. 


. Be impartial in your invitations. 
. Hold the conference at a time which will result in the widest 


coverage. If held in the morning, it should be staged about 
10 A.M., so that it can get into the afternoon papers. In order 
to make the morning papers for the next day, it should be 
held somewhere around four o'clock. 


. When the news is related to a church convention, the person 


nearest the event, who can speak with the most authority, 
should be presented. 


. After the presentation and oral statement, a period should be 


given for questions. 


. A printed statement, to hand out at the end of the press confer- 


ence, often saves a lot of mistakes as to correct spelling of 
names and places. Besides, a few direct quotes will help to 
get a more accurate story. 

The conference should not be “off the record.” If certain ques- 
tions cannot be answered, for specific reasons, this should be 
explained. 

Photographers should be invited to take action shots. 


. Coffee served during the press conference is recommended. (We 


do not, however, recommend serving of strong drinks, whether 
the press is accustomed to them or not.) 

Go out of your way to make your guests comfortable and make 
sure that they have facilities with which to perform their spe- 
cialized tasks. 

Trust the reporters. Do not try to keep back or cover up any essen- 
tial part of the news story. Give them the whole truth. Experi- 
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ence with reporters, over a period of twenty years, has 
convinced me that they are fair and square. A real story will 
get a good break. But, being realistic, reporters do not like to 
be fooled or tricked. And they will not be, if they can possibly 
avoid it. Our advice to publicity chairmen in the religious field 
is to deal only in facts, truth, and solid opinions. Kill rumors, 
gossip, secondhand evidence as quickly as possible. The Voice 
of the Church must never be discredited by the use of material 
which is to the slightest degree questionable. 


Showing results 


Whereas good public relations cannot be weighed, counted, and as- 
sembled, publicity can be. Publicity, as a tool of public relations, deals 
with newspaper articles, magazine material, radio programs, spot an- 
nouncements, film strips, exhibits, and the like. These can be seen and 
heard. Although no one ever knows how many people listen to a certain 
religious broadcast or read a feature article on the church, yet the pro- 
grams themselves, as with the news stories, can be tabulated and promoted. 

It is seldom that any one person, even the publicity chairman himself, 
ever hears all of the radio programs or sees all of the newspaper material, 
This makes it imperative to have a scrapbook, into which will be gathered, 
just as completely as possible, the leaflets, booklets, posters, mailing cards, 
radio announcements, newspaper and magazine material produced under 
the direction of the committee. This is helpful not only to the committee 
itself, for purposes of evaluation, but for presenting to the church as an 
exhibit of actual results. 

Results speak for themselves. They will get budget support. They will 
add up, year after year, into a strong, positive program which will be ap- 
preciated by all those concerned with the future of the Christian cause. 


Serving the cause of God 


It is impossible to judge between the comparative merits of a sermon 
and a news article. They are entirely different. They reach different audi- 
ences. Each has its strong and weak aspects. While the sermon usually 
reaches a few hundred people at most, it is direct and personal. It has the 
power and influence of a man of God behind it. (The radio sermon, the 
sermon over television, carries these same qualities to a much larger con- 
gregation, although certain personal and worship qualities are lost in the 
mechanical transmission.) The newspaper article reaches thousands, often 
hundreds of thousands. and the readers become acquainted with the name 
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of your church, the pastor, and may gain a new religious thought. But 
the newspaper article lacks the glow of the preacher’s personality, or the 
power and glory of the church itself. However, by reaching out into the 
modern highways and byways of modern life—through mass communica- 
tions media—thousands are being saved and are experiencing for the first 
time the fruits of the spirit. 

When newspapers, magazines, radio, and television are fully aware 
of a new interest in religion and are giving increasing amounts of time 
and space to it, the church must be prepared to fill these new demands. 
Here is a new kind of Christian ministry. If the Voice of the Church is 
going to be heard outside the sanctuary, our golden opportunity lies here. . 
From this point on, the church ought to give as much attention to its 
ministry beyond its walls as within them. 

In the struggle against the enemy, we must carry true religion to the 
people. It is at this point that we need an entirely new approach and 
leadership. 


Conclusion ° The gospel message is front-page 


nhews 


In a world dominated by fear and sorrow, 
the applied principles of the gospel are front-page news 


RELIGION, in its ideal form, has every basic essential for good 
public relations. The reason why it has received a “bad press” is not be- 
cause of its principles but because of the practice or lack of practice of its 
adherents. When true religion takes bold actions on great issues it becomes 
front-page news. 

Religious action must come first. A public relations program must 
be co-ordinated with the action. Front-page news will then be the natural 
and not the forced or manufactured result. 

The gospel message will be featured upon the front pages of our 
newspapers and carried over every medium of mass communications 
when it fulfills these four conditions: 


I, When religious forces begin to apply their fundamental principles 
to the problems of everyday life, and to the great issues of the world, in 


a united and realistic manner, religion will then be front-page news. 
\ 


Religion today is facing a crisis on the action level. Millions of people 
are wondering whether God exists, whether prayer works, whether it pays 
to apply the principles of brotherhood, forgiveness, peace, and love. A 
demonstration, on a large scale, of the combined forces of the various 
faiths would really make news. 
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II. When religious forces develop a new form of co-operation, so that 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews will be working together and not 
against each other, religion will then command the attention of the head- 
lines. 


Far too much attention has been given to the differences of these 
three faiths which all sprang from the same basic historic setting and 
have in common the greatest principles in the world. Now the time has 
come to create new types of co-operation. When these three great faiths 
begin to co-operate, rather than compete with each other, reporters will 
have important assignments to cover. 


III. When religious forces begin to finance their own local and world- 
wide projects adequately, permitting them to grow and expand in relation 
to current needs, then religion will become such a powerful force in the 
world as to attract the attention of all those who are dealing with the top 
news of the day. 


One of the pathetic things about religion today is its lack of adequate 
financial support. Stewardship is not a popular principle. Promotional 
campaigns are, on the whole, discouraging propositions. For some reason 
religious people have not yet been willing to invest even a tenth of their 
income in the support of their principles. Should the time come when 
church members will give their local and missionary program adequate 
financial support, the effect will be revolutionary. 


IV. When the religious forces of this nation and of the other nations 
of the world unite to promote a long-term strategy which will take the 
form of acrusade for brotherhood and social justice, for righteousness and 
world peace, then religion will automatically become the front-page news 
of the day. 


It is now time to look again at the over-all strategy contained within 
the conception of the Kingdom of God. The moment the religious forces 
of the world unite around the principles of the Kingdom and begin to 
apply them in a systematic manner on a world scale, religion will not have 
to be concerned about making the front pages. It will be the greatest news 
of all time. 


Public relations cannot, all alone, bring such a program of religious 
action into full realization. But it can be of great help. It can serve as the 
channel through which the desire as well as the fulfillment of this program 
can be brought to the attention not only of the general public but of 
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church members themselves. And this is most important. Church people, 
first of all, must be convinced that the hope of the world depends upon a 
strong, united, and forward-looking Church. 

This book is positive evidence supporting the contention that ways 
and means now exist, in the form of mass communications media, with 
which true religion can attempt to win the world. The tools of publicity 
and the instruments of advertising are waiting to be used in a universal 
operation. The channels of television, radio, motion pictures, and the 
press are waiting to be utilized by mature religion. 

An adequate religious public relations program need not wait until 
religious forces have completed their own development. They must be 
realized together. Beginning now, and progressing steadily, they must 
march forward together, each making its contribution toward the kind of 
a world which will have as its chief characteristic not destruction but 
salvation. 


Ton 
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Reference lists 


The following lists are provided as practical aids 
in the field of public relations for the local church. 
They probably will never be used all at one time, 
but they do provide a handy reference list 

for the pastor who desires to seek further help 


from authoritative sources 


1. General Public Relations Channels 


PHOTO SYNDICATES 


Acme News Pictures, Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 
Associated Press Photo Service 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
; New York 20, New York 
International News Photos 
235 East 45 Street 
New York 17, New York 
Wide World Photos 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


PRESS SYNDICATES 


Associated Press 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
International News Service 
235 East 45 Street 
New York 17, New York 
United Press 
220 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 


LEADING FEATURE SYNDICATES 


Adams Service 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
Associated Features Syndicate 
28 East 10 Street 
New York 3, New York 
Associated Newspapers, Inc. 
229 West 43 Street 
New York 18, New York 
Associated Press News Features 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 West 43 Street 
New York 18, New York 
Central Press Association 
1435 East 12 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 
235 East 45 Street 
New York, New York 
Chicago Daily News 
400 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate, Inc. 
220 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 
Chicago Tribune Press Service 
Tribune Tower 
Chicago 11, and 
Daily News Building 
220 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 
Consolidated News Features, Inc. 
229 West 43 Street 
New York 18, New York 
Editors Press Service, Inc. 
345 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
General Features Corp. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
King Features Syndicate 
235 East 45 Street 
New York 17, New York 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
75 West Street 
New York 6, New York 
McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
60 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 


National News-Features Syndicate, 


Inc. 
15 West 46 Street 
New York 17, New York 


National Newspaper Service 
326 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
National Weekly Newspaper Service 
715 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
NEA Service, Inc. 
1200 West 3 Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 
230 West 41 Street 
New York 18, New York 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Inc. 
229 West 43 Street 
New York 18, New York 
Religious News Service 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
Transradio Press Service, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
United Feature Syndicate 
220 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 
Western Newspaper Union 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


LIST SOURCES 


Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals 

Editor and Publisher Yearbook 

Printers’ Ink 

Radio and Television Yearbook (pub- 
lished by Radio Daily, New York 
City) 


2. Select List of Newspapers 


This list represents the large circulation dailies of the nation 


Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Baltimore American 
Baltimore News-Post 
Baltimore Evening Sun 
Baltimore Sun (morning) 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Birmingham Post 


Boston Globe 

Boston Herald-Traveler 
Boston Post 

Boston Record-American 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Brooklyn Eagle 

Buffalo Courier-Express 
Buffalo News 

Chicago Daily News 


Chicago Herald-American 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Tribune 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cincinnati Post 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Cleveland News 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland Press 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 

Detroit Times 

Houston Chronicle 
Houston Post 

Houston Press 
Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis Star 
Indianapolis Times 
Kansas City Star and Times 
Los Angeles Daily News 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Los Angeles Herald-Express 
Los Angeles Mirror 

Los Angeles Times 
Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Minneapolis Star-Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Minneapolis Times 

New Orleans Item 

New Orleans States 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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New York Compass 

New York Daily News 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York Journal-American 
New York Mirror 

New York Post 

New York Times 

New York World-Telegram and Sun 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia News 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram 
Portland Oregon Journal 
Portland Oregonian 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis Star-Times 

St. Paul Dispatch 

St. Paul Pioneer Press 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Daily News 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Seattle Star 

Seattle Times 

Washington News 
Washington Post 
Washington Star 
Washington Times-Herald 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Select list of a few leading newspapers of Canada 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
Journal 
Bulletin 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


News-Herald 
Providence 
Sun 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Colonist 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Free Press 
Tribune 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK 
Telegraph-Journal 
Times-Globe 


ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
Herald 
News 
Telegram 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
Chronicle-Herald 
Mail-Star 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Spectator 
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LONDON, ONTARIO 
Free Press 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
Citizen 
Journal 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Globe & Mail 
Star 
Star Weekly 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Gazette 
Herald 
Photo-Journal 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 
Leader-Post 


. SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


Star-Phoenix 


3. Press Clipping Bureaus 


Burrelles Press Clipping Bureau 
165 Church Street 
New York, New York 


Consolidated Press Clipping Bureau 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Luce Press Clipping Bureau, Inc. 
27 Thames Street 
New York, New York 


REGIONAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICES 


Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau 
142 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BRANCH OFFICES 

124 West Fourth Street 
Los Angeles, California 

519 Southwest Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Second & Cherry Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Boston News-Clip Bureau 
120 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Central Press Clipping Service 
309 North Illinois Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
The Central Press Bureau 
905 Wabash Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The Clipping Company 
759 North Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Press Intelligence, Inc. 
412 Fifth Street Northwest 
Washington 1, D.C. 
Romeike Press Clipping Service 
220 West 19 Street 
New York 11, New York 


Florida Clipping Service 
P.O. Box 929 
Tampa, Florida 
Iowa Press Clipping Service 
510 Shops Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Ohio News Bureau 
1515 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Sarber’s Press Clipping Service 
218 Northwest Third Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Southwest Clipping Bureau ~ 
631 Jackson Street 
Topeka, Kansas 
Southern Press Clipping Bureau 
9914 Walton Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Texas Press Clipping Bureau 
906 Insurance Building 
Dallas, Texas 
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4. Key Radio Networks and Stations 


NATIONAL NETWORKS 


American Broadcasting Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


REGIONAL NETWORKS 


American Western Network 
Sunset and Vine Street 
Los Angeles, California 
Arizona Broadcasting System 
Heard Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
The Arizona Network 
836 North Central Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Arrowhead Network 
WEBC Building 
Duluth 2, Minnesota 
California Rural Network 
3401 Russell Street 
Riverside, California 
Columbia Pacific Network 
Columbia Square 
Los Angeles 28, California 
Connecticut State Network 
P.O. Box 507 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Dairyland Network 
Wesley Temple Building 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
Don Lee Broadcasting System 
5515 Melrose Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 
Georgia Five Star Group 
Whitehead Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Georgia Major Market Trio 
Forsyth Building 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 
Great Northern Broadcasting System, 
Inc. 
330 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 
1440 Broadway 
New York, New York 
National Broadcasting Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Inland Group 
Saunders-Kennedy Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
The Intermountain Network 
248 South Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Iowa Tall Corn Network 
401 Shops Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Keystone Broadcasting System 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
Lone Star Chain 
Gulf Building 
Houston, Texas 
Long Radio Enterprises 
P.O. Box 1391 
Bay City, Texas 
Maine Broadcasting System 
157 High Street 
Portland 3, Maine 
McClatchy Beeline 
911 Seventh Street 
Sacramento, California 
Michigan Radio Network 
1700 Stroh Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Mid-States Group 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Building 
Des Moines 4, Iowa . 
New England Regional Network 
26 Grove Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Northwest Network 
666 Pillsbury Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Oregon Trail Network 
Baker, Oregon 
Paul Bunyan Network 
Anderson Building 
Traverse City, Michigan 
Quaker Network 
Widener Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Radio Network of Arizona 
Hotel Adams 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Rebel Network 
Lamar Life Building 
P.O. Box 2171 
Jackson, Mississippi 
The Southwest Network 
Radio Building 
El Paso, Texas 
Tennessee Valley Network 
c/o WROL 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Texas Quality Network 
c/o Station KPRC 
Houston, Texas 


Texas State Network 
1201 West Lancaster Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Tobacco Network 
P.O. Box 1988 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
West Texas Network 
Station KGKL 
San Angelo, Texas 


‘West Virginia Network 


Lee Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Wisconsin Network 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Wisconsin 
Wolverine Network 
740 Keeler Building 
Grand Rapids 2, Wisconsin 
Yankee Network 
21 Brookline Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Z Net 
P.O. Box 1956 
Butte, Montana 


5. Key TV Networks and Stations 


CALL 

LETTERS CITY AND STATE 
WAFM-TV Birmingham, Alabama 
WBRC-TV “ By 
KPHO-TV Phoenix, Arizona 
KECA-TV Hollywood, California 
KLAC-TV i! é 
KNBH 6¢ “eé 
KTSL 6¢ ce 
KTTV ceé ee 
KEEA-TV Los Angeles ey 
KFI-TV nN i 
KTLA ns - 
KFMV-TV San Diego in 
KGO-TV San Francisco “ 
KPIX ce ce 
KRON-TV a 
WNHC-TV New Haven, Connecticut 
WDEL-TV Wilmington, Delaware 
WMAL-TV Washington, D.C. 
WNBW ce oe 
WOIC - % 
WTTG . i 


NETWORK 


ABC-CBS-PARAMOUNT 
NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC 


DUM-DON LEE 
CBS 


ABC-CBS-NBC 

ABC 
CBS-DUM-PARAMOUNT 
NBC 
ABC-CBS-MBS-NBC-DUM 
NBC 

ABC 

NBC 

CBS-MBS 

DUM 


WMBR-TV 
WIVI 
WAGA-TV 
WSB-TV 
WBKB 
WENR-TV 
WGN-TV 
WNBQ 
WHBF-TV 
WTTV 
WFBM-TV 
WOI-TV 
WOC-TV 
WAVE-TV 
WHAS-TV 
WDSU-TV 
WAAM-TV 
WBAL-TV 
WMAR-TV 
WBZ-TV 
WNAC-TV 
WJBK-TV 
WWS5-TV 
WXYZ-TV 
WLAV-TV 
WKZO-TV 
WJIM-TV 
WTCN-TV 
WDAF-TV 
KSD-TV 
KMTV 
WOW-TV 
WATV 
KOB-TV 
WNBE-TV 
WBEN-TV 
WABD 
WCBS-TV 
WJZ-TV 
WNBT 
WOR-TV 
WPIX 
WHAM-TV 
WRGB 
WHEN 
WSYR-TV 
WKTV 
WBTV 
WFMY-TV 
WCPO-TV 


Jacksonvilie, Florida 
Miami * 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Illinois 


6é 6é 


ce ‘6 


Rock Island “ 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Indianapolis " 
Ames, lowa 
Davenport “ 
Louisville, Kentucky 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Baltimore, Maryland 
ce 6é 


“e 6é 


Boston, Massachusetts 


6é (<3 
Detroit, Michigan 

ce ce 

ce 6é 


Grand Rapids “ 
Kalamazoo i 
Lansing 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Louis fg 
Omaha, Nebraska 

ce 6é 


ce 


Newark, New Jersey 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Binghamton, New York 
Buffalo id 
New York rs 


6é 
sé sé 
ee “é 
“ “ 


“e sé 


Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 


“ec &¢ 


Utica a 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


“cc 


Greensboro 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reference lists. 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
CBS-DUM 

ABC-NBC 

CBS 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 


NBC 
ABC-NBC-DUM 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-DUM 

NBC 

CBS 

NBC 
ABC-CBS-DUM-YANKEE 
CBS -DUM 

NBC 

ABC 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 


ABC-CBS-DUM 


ABC-CBS-MBS-NBC-DUM. 
ABC-CBS-DUM 
NBC 


ABC-CBS-MBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM. 
DUM* 

CBS 

ABC 

NBC 

MBS 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-DUM 

NBC 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-DUM 


*The Du Mont network is TV only and has no radio outlets. 
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WKRC-TV 
WLW-T 
WEWS 
WNBK 
WXEL 
WBNS-TV 
WLW-C 
WTVN 
WHIO-TV 
WLW-D 
WSPD-TV 
WKY-TV 
KOTV 
WICU 
WJAC-TV 
WGAL-TV 
WCAU-TV 
WPTZ 
WFIL-TV 
WDTV 
WJAR-TV 
WSM-TV 
WMCT 
KBTV 
KRLD-TV 
WPAB-TV 
KLEE-TV 
KEYL 
WOAI-TV 
KDYL-TV 
KSL-TV 
WTAR-TV 
WTVR 
KING-TV 
WSAZ-TV 
WTMJ-TV 


eé “cc 


ee sé 


Cleveland “* 


c¢ {3 
Columbus 
ce oe 
ce ce 
Dayton “ 
66 


ce 


Toledo “ 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


Tulsa 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


ce 


Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia “ 


ce 


ce 


ce ce 


Pittsburgh “ 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Nashville, Tennessee 


6é 


Memphis 
Dallas, Texas 
Fort Worth “ 
Houston i) 
San Antonio 


6é 6 


ce 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Richmond “ 


Seattle, Washington 


CBS 

NBC 
ABC-CBS-DUM. 
NBC 
ABC-DUM 

CBS 


ABC-DUM. 

ABC-CBS-DUM 

NBC 
ABC-CBS-MBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM-PARAMOUNT 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM. 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM. 

CBS 

NBC 

ABC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM. 
ABC-CBS-DUM 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
DUM-PARAMOUNT 


ABC-NBC 
ABC-CBS-DUM 
DUM-PARAMOUNT 


NBC 
CBS 


NBC 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 
ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 


Huntington, West Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ABC-CBS-NBC-DUM 


RADIO STATIONS OF CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


CBA 
CBF 
CBG 
CBH 
CBI 
CBJ 
CBK 
CBL 
CBM 
CBO 
CBR 


Sackville, New Brunswick 
Montreal, Quebec 
Gander, Newfoundland 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
Chicoutimi, Quebec 
Watrous, Saskatchewan 
Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal, Quebec 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Vancouver, 

British Columbia 


CBT 


CBV 
CBW 
CBX 
CBY 


CFAB 
CFAC 
CFAR 
CFBC 
CFCF 


Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland 
Quebec City, Quebec 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland 
Windsor, Nova Scotia 
Calgary, Alberta 
Flin Flon, Manitoba 
St. John, New Brunswick 
Montreal, Quebec 


CFCH 
CFNC 
CFCO 
CFCY 


CFPG 
CFIC 


CFIM 
CFNB 


CFOR 
CFOS 
CFPA 
CFPL 
CFPR 


CFQC 
CFRA 
CFRB 
CFRN 
CHAB 
CHAD 
CHAT 
CHEF 
CHEX 
CHFA 
CHGB 


CHLN 
CHLO 
CHLP 
CHLT 
CHML 
CHNC 
CHNO 
CHNS 
CHOK 
CHOV 
CHRC 
CHRL 
CHSJ 
CHUB, 


CHUM 
CHVC 
CHWK 


CJAD 
CJAT 


North Bay, Ontario 
Calgary, Alberta 
Chatham, Ontario 
Charlottetown, 

Prince Edward Island 
Grande Prairie, Alberta 
Kamloops, 

British Columbia 
Brockville, Ontario 
Fredericton, 

New Brunswick 
Orillia, Ontario 
Owen Sound, Ontario 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
London, Ontario 
Prince Rupert, 

British Columbia 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
Amos, Quebec 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 
Granby, Quebec . 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Ste. Anne de La Pocatiére, 

Quebec 
Three Rivers, Quebec 
St. Thomas, Ontario 
Montreal, Quebec 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 
Hamilton, Ontario 
New Carlisle, Quebec 
Sudbury, Ontario 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Sarnia, Ontario 
Pembroke, Ontario 
Quebec City, Quebec 
Roberval, Quebec 
St. John, New Brunswick 
Nanaimo, 

British Columbia 
Toronto, Ontario 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Chilliwack, 

British Columbia 
Montreal, Quebec 
Trail, British Columbia 


CJAV 


CJBC 
CJBQ 
CJBR 
CJCA 
CJCB 
CJCH 
CICI 
CJCS 
CJDC 


CJEM 


CJFP 
CJFX 
CJGX 
CJIB 
CJIC 
CJKL 
CJLS 
CJNB 


CINT 
CJOB 
CJOC 
CJOR 


CJOY 
CJIRL 
CJRW 


CJSO 
CJVI 


CKAC 
CKBI 


CKBL 
CKBW 
CKCH 
CKCK 
CKCL 
CKCR 
CKCV 
CKCW 
CKDO 
CKEN 
CKEY 
CKFI 
CKGB 
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Port Alberni, 

British Columbia 
Toronto, Quebec 
Belleville, Ontario 
Rimouski, Quebec 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Calgary, Alberta 
Stratford, Ontario 
Dawson Creek, 

British Columbia 
Edmundston, 

New Brunswick 
Riviére du-Loup, Quebec 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan 
Vernon, British Columbia 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
North Battleford, 

Saskatchewan 
Quebec City, Quebec 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
Vancouver, 

British Columbia 
Guelph, Ontario 
Kenora, Ontario 
Summerside, 

Prince Edward Island 
Sorel, Quebec 
Victoria, 

British Columbia 
Montreal, Quebec 
Prince Albert, 

Saskatchewan 
Montane, Quebec 
Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 
Hull, Quebec 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
Kitchener, Ontario 
Quebec City, Quebec 
Moncton, New Brunswick 
Oshawa, Ontario 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
Toronto, Ontario 
Fort Frances, Ontario 
Timmins, Ontario 
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CKLN Nelson, British Columbia 
CKLW Windsor, Ontario 
CKMO Vancouver, 

British Columbia 
CKMR Newcastle, 

New Brunswick 
CKNB Campbellton, 

New Brunswick 
CKNW New Westminster, 

British Columbia 
CKNX Wingham, Ontario 
CKOC Hamilton, Ontario 
CKOK Penticton, 

British Columbia 
CKOV Kelowna, 

British Columbia 
CKOX Woodstock, Ontario 
CKOY Ottawa, Ontario 
CKPC Brantford, Ontario 
CKPG Prince George, 


British Columbia 


CKPR Fort William, Ontario 
CKRC Winnipeg, Manitoba 
CKRD Red Deer, Alberta 
CKRM Regina, Saskatchewan 
CKRN Rouyn, Quebec 
CKRS Jonquiére, Quebec 
CKSB St. Boniface, Manitoba 
CKSF Cornwall, Ontario 
CKSO Sudbury, Ontario 
CKTB St. Catharines, Ontario 
CKTS Sherbrooke, Quebec 
CKVD Val d’Or, Quebec 
CKVL Verdun, Quebec 
CKWSs Kingston, Ontario 
CKWS Vancouver, 

British Columbia 
CKX Brandon, Manitoba 
CKY Winnipeg, Manitoba 
VOCM St. John’s, 

Newfoundland 


6. Major Motion Picture Studios 


HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


Columbia Pictures Corp. 

1438 North Gower Street 

Hollywood 28, California 
Samuel Goldwyn Productions, Inc. 

1041 North Formosa Avenue 

Hollywood 46, California 
Loew’s Inc. 

10202 Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Maye7) 

Paramount Pictures, Inc. 

5451 Marathon Street 

Hollywood 38, California 


INDEPENDENT FILM PRODUCERS 


The Jam Handy Organization of 
Detroit, Michigan 

Welding Picture Productions, Inc., of 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Hollywood. 

Caravel Film 

730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 


Republic Productions, Inc. 
4024 North Radford Avenue 
North Hollywood, California 
Hal E. Roach Studios, Inc. 

8822 Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 

10201 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 34, California 
Universal-International Studios 
Universal City, California 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 
4000 West Olive Avenue 
Burbank, California 


Chicago Film Laboratory, Inc. 
18 West Walton Place 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Sound Masters, Inc. 
165 West 46 Street 
New York 20 
and 2010 Book Tower 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Reference lists 
Dallas Jones Productions Telefilm, Inc. 
159 East Chicago Avenue 6039 Hollywood Boulevard 
Chicago 11, Illinois Hollywood, California 
Atlas Films, Inc. 
Oak Park, Illinois 
DISTRIBUTORS OF NON-THEATRICAL PICTURES 
Castle Films Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 20 East 8 Street 
New York 20, New York Chicago 5, Illinois 
Embro Picture Co. Modern Talking Picture Service 
1535 Cross Roads of the World 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood, California New York 20, New York 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. National YMCA 
Wilmette, Illinois 347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
7. Sources for Religious Films and Slides 
American Bible Society Institutional Cinema Service 
45 Astor Place 1560 Broadway 
New York 3, New York New York 19, New York 
Cathedral Films, Inc. Pilgrim Press, The 
1970 Cahuenga Boulevard 14 Beacon Street 
Hollywood 28, California Boston 8, Massachusetts 
Church-Craft Pictures Religious Film Association 
3312 Lindell Boulevard 45 Astor Place 
St. Louis 3, Missouri New York 3, New York 
Church Film Service Religious Film Studios 
2595 Manderson Street 5121 West Devon Avenue 
Omaha 11, Nebraska Chicago 30, Illinois 
Church-Screen Productions Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
5603 Delmar Boulevard 1345 West Diversey Parkway 
St. Louis 12, Missouri Chicago 14, Illinois 
Concordia Publishing House Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
(Audio-Visual Aids Service) 16 Ashburton Place 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue Boston 8, Massachusetts 
St. Louis 8, Missouri Young America Films, Inc. 
Council Films, Inc. 18 East 41 Street 
Roger C. Marmon, President New York 17, New York 


100 Academy Street 
Antwerp, New York 


8. Publishers of Religious Books 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
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The following list of religious- thors may submit their manuscripts. 
book publishers in the United States is Indication is given in each instance 
given primarily to indicate where au- whether Protestant (P), Catholic (C), 
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or Jewish (J) books are published. In 
the Protestant field only general pub- 
lishers and denominational publishers 
of books with general interdenomina- 
tional interest are included. A(*) in- 
dicates those general publishers where 
theologically conservative material is 
required. 


Reference section 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Editorial Office, 150 Fifth 
Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
pP—Methodist 


America Press 
70 East 45 Street 
New York 17, New York Cc 


American Sunday School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


p* 
Association Press 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 
P—YMCA 


Augsburg Publishing House 
425 South 4 Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
p—Lutheran 


Augustana Book Concern 
Rock Island, Illinois 
p—Lutheran 


Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
p—Unitarian. A few books by Catho- 
lic and Jewish authors 


Behrman House, Inc. 
1261 Broadway 
New York 1, New York J 


Benziger Brothers 
26 Park Place 
New York 7, New York C 


Bethany Press 
2700 Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
p—Disciples of Christ 


Block Publishing Co. 
31 West 31 Street 
New York 1, New York a. 


Broadman Press 
- 127 Ninth Avenue 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
P—Southern Baptist 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin C 


Catholic Book Publishing Co. 
257 West 17 Street 
New York, New York Cc 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
p—Lutheran 


Desmond & Stapleton 
7 Seneca Street 
Buffalo 3, New York Cc 


Devin-Adair Co. 
23 East 26 Street 
New York 10, New York C 


M. A. Donohue & Co. 
711 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois Cc 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
14 West 49 Street, Rockefeller 
Center 
New York 20, New York 
P.G.S: 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
255 Jefferson Avenue Southeast 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan P* 


Friendship Press 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
P—Missions 


Gospel Trumpet Co. (Warner Press) 
Anderson, Indiana 
p—Church of God 


Harper Brothers 
94 East 33 Street 
New York 16, New York 
P.C.J. 


Hebrew Publishing Co. 
77 Delancey Street 
New York 2, New York J 


B. Herder Book Co. 
15 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri C 


Jewish Publication Society of America 
222 North 15 Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania J 


Judson Press 
1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
p—American Baptist 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, New York Cc 


John Knox Press 
8 North Sixth Street 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
p—Presbyterian U.S. 


Loizeaux Brothers 
19 West 21 Street 
New York 10, New York p* 


Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New York P.c.J. 


David McKay Co. 
225 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York P.c.J. 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York P.c.J. 


Declan X. McMullen Co. 
22 Park Place 
New York 7, New York c 


Moody Press 
820 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois p* 
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Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 East 41 Street 
New York 17, New York 
p—Episcopal Books 


Muhlenberg Press 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
p—Lutheran 


Newman Press 
Westminster, Maryland Cc 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York P.c.J. 


Pantheon Books 
333 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York P.C.J. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc. 
333 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York  P.c.J. 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
P—Congregational-Christian 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York P.c.3. 


Frederick Pustet Co. 
14 Barclay Street 
New York 8, New York c 


Peter Reilly Co. 
131 North 13 Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Cc 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 
158 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York pPp* 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26 Street 
New York 10, New York P 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York P.c.J. 
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Sheed & Ward 
830 Broadway 
New York 3, New York Cc 


St. Anthony’s Guild Press 
508 Marshall Street 
Paterson 3, New Jersey C 


Standard Publishing Co. 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio p* 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago 37, Illinois PJ, 
Van Kampen Press 
Wheaton, Illinois p* 
Wartburg Press 
57 East Main Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
p—Lutheran 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Juniper & Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
p—Presbyterian, U.S.A. 


W.A. Wilde Co. 
131 Clarendon Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts Pp* 


John C. Winston Co. 
1010 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
P.C. 


World Publishing Co. 
2231 West 110 Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
p—King James version of the. Bible 


Zondervan Publishing House 
847 Ottawa Avenue Northwest 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan P* 


CANADIAN PUBLISHERS OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


P: PROTESTANT BOOKS 
C: CATHOLIC BOOKS 
J: JEWISH BOOKS 


Thomas Allen, Ltd. 
266 King Street West 
Toronto P.C. 


Ambassador Books, Ltd. 
1149 King Street West 


Toronto 3 P.C. 


Associated Publishers 
728 Yonge Street 


Toronto P.C. 


Blue Ribbon Books 
105 Bond Street 


Toronto P.C.J. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
263 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto 1 P 


Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd. 
103 St. Clair Avenue West 
Toronto 5 


P.C.J. 


William Collins Sons & Co., Ltd. 
53 Avenue Road 
Toronto P.C. 


Copp Clark Co., Ltd. 
517 Wellington Street West 
Toronto P 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
224 Bloor Street West 
Toronto P.C.J. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Ltd. 
215 Victoria Street 
Toronto P.C.J. 
Doubleday Publishers 
105 Bond Street 
Toronto 2 P.C.J. 
Evangelical Publishers 
366 Bay Street 
Toronto 1 P 


Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 
103 Vanderhoof Avenue 
Toronto 17 P.C. 


Home Evangel Book Shop 
418 Church Street 


Toronto 2 P 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
215 Victoria Street 
Toronto 


Samuel Lowe Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
184 Front Street East 


Toronto 2 P.C, 


McClelland & Stewart, Ltd. 
215 Victoria Street 
Toronto 


McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
50 York Street 
Toronto 1 


George J. McLeod, Ltd. 
117 Peter Street 
Toronto 2b 


- Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
70 Bond Street 
Toronto 


Musson Book Co., Ltd. 
103 Vanderhoof Avenue 
Toronto 17 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
91 Wellington Street West 
Toronto 


P.C.J. 


P.C.J. 


P.C.J. 


P.C.J. 


P.C.J. 


lil Cae 


P.C.J. 
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Oxford University Press 
480 University Avenue 
Toronto P.C. 


Palm Publishers Press Services, Ltd. 
464 St. Francis Xavier Street 
Montreal 1 Cc 


Random House of Canada, Ltd. 
1149 King Street West 
Toronto 3 P.C. 


Ryerson Press 
299 Queen Street West 
Toronto P 


S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co., Ltd. 
84 Wellington Street West 


Toronto P.C.J. 


Smithers & Bonellie 
170 Bay Street 
Toronto P 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd. 
1149 King Street West 
Toronto P 


John C. Winston Co., Ltd. 
60 Front Street West 
Toronto euate 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Meaning of terms ordinarily used in public relations 


AD—an advertisement for newspaper 
or religious journal. 

ADVANCE—a story concerning a future 
event. 

AGATE—type which measures 51% 
points in depth. Newspaper col- 
umns and advertisements are 
measured by agate lines. 

ANNUAL REPORT—Aa Statement covering 
the year’s activities of an organ- 
ization or church. It is usually 
printed or mimeographed and 
distributed to the membership of 
the body. 

ANTIQUE-FINISH PAPER—a soft, fluffy 
surface paper used primarily for 
type matter. It will not take half- 
tones but is good for woodcuts 
and line drawings. 

AUTHOR’S ALTERATIONS—changes made 
in the copy or layout after proofs 
have been submitted. These are 
changes made by the author and 
are not due to errors by typeset- 
ters. Such changes are made at 
extra cost. 


BEN DAY—a photoengraving process 
which permits the use of several 
shadings of one color. 

BLEED—an illustration trimmed so that 
it runs off the edge of the sheet. 

BLOW uUp—to increase the size of a 
photograph. Usually refers to 
large sizes. 

BODY TyPE—used for the text; usually 
not smaller than 8-point and not 
larger than 14-point. 

BOILER PLATE—metal reproductions of 
newspaper copy and illustrations 
prepared by syndicates for small 
circulation newspapers. Often 
these are set in full-page size. 

BOLDFACE TYPE—Dblacker and heavier 
type than regular counterpart in 
any given type face. 

BOND PAPER—used mostly for office 
stationery, ranging in grade from 
low-grade sulphite to 100 per 
cent rag content. 

BOOKLET—Six or more pages of printed 
material arranged with cover and 
usually bound with a staple. 
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Box—type enclosed by printed borders. 

BROADSIDE—a _ single sheet usually 
printed on newspaper stock and 
in newspaper type, using illustra- 
tions along with news stories and 
feature articles. Object is to se- 
cure attention and to get orders 
for advance material in a pro- 
motion campaign. 

BROCHURE—Ssame principle as booklet 
but much more elaborate, using 
best paper, pictures, and art work. 
Some churches use this for an- 
niversary events and for souvenir 
purposes. 

BROMIDE—newspaper-office language 
for a trite expression. 

BY-LINE—Signature above the article 
by the author. 

Cc. AND L. C.—capital and lower-case 
letters. 

CAMPAIGN—organized effort to stimu- 
late interest in some particular 
subject, such as missions or world 
peace. 

CANNED COPY—newspaper releases re- 
ceived from publicity offices, 
which are sometimes used as pre- 
pared but usually are rewritten or 
used as reference material. 

caps—a contraction for capitals. 

CAPTION—explanation written to ex- 
plain photograph, illustration, or 
a diagram. Sometimes typewrit- 
ten and pasted on back of photo. 
Best method is to paste typewrit- 
ten copy on bottom of photo so 
that it can be read as photo is 
viewed. 

CATALOGUE—reference booklet giving 
listing and brief description of 
such matters as religious films, 
pictures for worship centers, radio 
transcriptions, et cetera. 

CENTER SPREAD—two facing center 
pages of a publication printed on 
a single continuous sheet. Used 
in booklets for a picture display 
or a large map. Gives room for 
more attractive layout and per- 
mits use of white space. 


Explanation of terms 


CIRCULAR—usually a one-sheet printed 
piece intended for wide distribu- 
tion. Used to promote a special 
church service or a sermon series. 
Also may be used to interest 
members of the church in a new 
project or the new budget. 


CLEAN copy—typewritten material 
which needs little or no revision. 
In preparing news releases and 
sermon reports the copy ought to 
be just as clean as possible. 


CLEAN PROOF—returned proof of ar- - 
ticle or pages for booklet with 
few errors. 


CLIPPING RETURNS—actual printed ar- 
ticles clipped from newspapers 
and magazines. When promoting 
a state, regional, or national cam- 
paign it is best to obtain clippings 
from one of the commercial clip- 
ping services at a flat rate per 
clipping. When doing so make 
sure that you request a specific 
subject, otherwise you will get a 
lot of related clippings all at a 
price. 

CLIPSHEET—a page of articles and il- 
lustrations sent to editors of reli- 
gious journals and newspapers 
for purposes of clipping any item 
they may wish to use. It com- 
bines several dated releases on 
one sheet and gives the editor 
the chance to evaluate the whole 
promotional campaign. 


COATED PAPER—enameled stock paper 
which has a hard, smooth finish 
especially suited for half-tone re- 
production of pictures. Good for 
annual reports when picture of 
church, pastor, or various proj- 
ects are to be used. 


Ccopy—manuscript material, 
typewritten. 


COVER sTOCK—a sturdy paper stock 
used for such purposes as covers 
for booklets and pamphlets, for 
posters, announcement and memo 
cards. 


usually 


Meaning of terms ordinarily used in public relations 


COVERAGE—referring to the extent of 
distribution of publicity. For ex- 
ample, an address at a church 
anniversary celebration might be 
of such real news value that it 
would make the AP, UP, and 
INS, the Religious News Service, 
the local newspapers, and the re- 
ligious journals. 

CROPPING—reducing or changing the 
size or proportion of a photo so 
that it will fit a particular space 
in the layout or to emphasize 
only a certain section of the illus- 
tration. Permits the elimination of 
much useless space in the original 
picture. 

cuT—refers to plate used for printing 
photo or illustration. May be 
made out of metal, wood, or 
matrix. Examples: cut of special 
speakers or of the church build- 
ing. 

DEADLINE—the time when the news- 
paper article must be completed 
and in the hands of the editor. 
Newspapers will not “hold the 
press” for religious news items. 
If they are not in on time they 
simply are not printed. 

DELETE—to “omit” or “take out” of 
prepared copy. 

DISPLAY FACE—large type or hand let- 
tering used for headlines. 

DROP-IN AD—a line of copy, or a 

~ symbol, added to an ad of an 
entirely different character. Com- 
mercial ads, for example, will 
drop in the line Find Yourself 
Through Faith—Go To Church 
This Week as a public service. 

DUMMyY—sheets of paper cut to re- 
semble the finished leaflet or 
booklet. Layout and copy can be 
better prepared by using a 
dummy. Proof also may be pasted 
up to look like completed job. 
Dummies also may be used to 
introduce booklet to a committee 
to secure approval and indicate 
quantity of order. 
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EDITORIALIZE—to include editorial or’ 
personal opinion in a news story 
or headline. In straight news 
articles this is not allowed. In 
sermon reports it would, of 
course, be accepted. 

ELECTROTYPE—Telatively inexpensive 
printing plates, commonly called 
“electros,” made from wax or 
lead molds. When several copies 
of the same photo must be sup- 
plied it is good economy to use 
this method. j 

ENGLISH FINISH—a paper — stock 
smoother and less bulky than 
antique. Especially suitable for 
folders, booklets, and religious 
papers. 

EXCLUSIVE—an article sent to and pub- 
lished by only one paper or 
religious journal. Such copy 
should be marked EXCLUSIVE. 

FILLER—brief sections of copy used to 
fill small spaces of a publication. 
Pages of short fillers are good 
public relations items. 

FLYER—mailing or give-away piece of 
printed material, usually on one 
page of inexpensive paper, to an- 
nounce or promote new church 
school project, series of meetings, 
et cetera. 

FOLDER—¢ither four-page printed piece 
or four-page heavy-paper con- 
tainer for other printed materials. 


FORMAT—the size, shape, and general 
make-up of the publication or 
leaflet. 


FOUR-COLOR PROCESS—using yellow, 
blue, red, and black inks, the re- 
production of full-colored illustra- 
tions. Too expensive to be used 
by many local churches. 


GALLEY PROOF—an imprint of type on 
strip of paper while type is still 
being held for corrections. 

GHOST WRITER—an unknown writer 
who is hired to produce articles 
which are signed by prominent 
“name” persons. 
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GLOSSY PRINT—a shiny-surface photo- 
graph, most suitable for reproduc- 
tion purposes. Every church 
leader should have a “glossy” 
handy. 

HALF-TONE—a picture which is photo- 
graphed on metal through a 
screen and chemically or electro- 
lytically etched. 

HANDOUT—statement or announcement 
prepared for publication, some- 
times in form of a release or 
background material. 

HOLD FOR RELEASE—instruction placed 
at head of copy when it is to be 
printed at some later date. 

HOUSE ORGAN—publication issued by 
Organization for its own em- 
ployees or family groups. 

HUMAN INTEREST—copy with emo- 
tional appeal; material which con- 
tains stories and _ illustrations 
about interesting people. 

INSERT—an extra page which may be 
inserted between pages of Sunday 
bulletin. 

ITALS—indicating that italics should be 
used. 

JOB PRESS—a press taking small forms, 
usually under 25 x 38”, 

KILL—to destroy an article in type or 
to exclude a section from the 
copy. 

LAYouT—a sheet ruled into columns 
representing a page, on which the 
articles and illustrations are in- 
dicated. 

LEAD (pronounced Jééd)—the intro- 
duction of a news story, or the 
chief article in the magazine or 
paper. 

LEAD (pronounced Jed)—thin metal 
pieces for spacing lines of type so 
they are more readable. 

LEAFLET—a printed piece, usually 
about four pages, and used, for 
example, by national denomina- 
tional offices as promotional ma- 
terial. 

LETTER PRESS—a printing process in 
which the ink is applied to raised 


Explanation of terms 


type and then, by direct pressure, 
to the paper. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING—the transfer- 
ence of an inked image from 
smooth surface to paper by 
chemical process, as in offset 
printing and photo-offset. 

LOCAL ITEMS—short news items about 
local church events or people. 
MACHINE FINISH—paper not calen- 
dared, and cheapest type to take 
half-tone cuts well. It has a dull 

finish. 

MANUAL—a book or booklet giving 
detailed material and instruction 
covering a specific area; for ex- 
ample, public relations for the 
local church. 

MASTHEAD—name of publication and 
staff appearing in each issue of 
paper, usually in a box. 

MAT—papier-maché impression of a 
photo from which a lead casting 
can be made easily and quickly. 
Mats are inexpensive, light to 
mail, and are particularly useful 
for weekly newspapers. 

MEDIA—various channels through 
which publicity material reaches 
the public, including newspapers, 
magazines, movies, television, ra- 
dio, books, leaflets, displays, 2 x 
2” film strips, speeches, et cetera. 

MIMEOGRAPHING—trade-marked proc- 
ess of reproducing handwritten, 
typewritten, drawn material by 
use of a stencil on a rotary- 
operated machine. Inexpensive 
process. Limited quantity. 

MULTIGRAPHING—resembles hand typ- 
ing more than mimeographing. 

MULTILITHING— process of duplicating 
large quantity of typewritten 
copy. 

NEWSPRINT—paper used for news- 
papers and inexpensive printed 
material. 

OFFSET— printing process of lithog- 
raphy. 

PAGE PROOF—proof of the printed 
copy and illustrations as they will 


Meaning of terms ordinarily used in public relations 


appear in the final form. This is 
the last chance to make minor 
corrections, i 

PAMPHLET—a printed document of a 
few pages, usually larger than a 
leaflet. 

PANEL—a block of type set in a dif- 
ferent size from the rest of the 
text and ordinarily surrounded by 
copy matter. 

PERFORATING—small holes punched in 
the paper which make it easy to 
remove a section of the sheet for 
such purposes as a questionnaire. 

PHOTO-OFFSET—printing process by 
which copy is first transferred to 
a rubber blanket and then from 

the blanket to the paper. 

PHOTOSTAT—a method of making 
photographic copies of maps, 
drawings, et cetera. 

PICA—12-point type. Six picas to the 
inch. 

PIx—pictures. 

POLL—a survey taken to discover the 
attitudes, opinions, or desires of 
a group of people. 

PROGRAM—planned calendar of activi- 
ties for a campaign. Denomina- 
tions usually have a program 
which the local churches are sup- 
posed to support. 

PROMOTION—special activities to 
create interest and support of an 
organization or a cause. Most 
denominational offices have a de- 
partment of promotion for their 
missionary interests. 

PROOF—an imprint of type on paper 
for the purpose of detecting 
errors. 

PROPAGANDA—a good word which has 
been used for evil purposes. It 
means to influence the opinions of 
others. 

PUBLIC—a group of people that a 
public relations program hopes to 
influence. These may be several 
publics. In religion the public may 
range from the local congregation 
to those who never attend church. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—a relatively new 
term which combines the activities 
of publicity and promotion into 
an over-all and well-co-ordinated 
program in order to influence and 
guide the opinions of individuals 
and groups. While some national 
religious bodies have a Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, few 
have made any attempt to de- 
velop an opinion-forming pro- 
gram of any great significance. 
The exception is the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


PUBLICITY—the preparation and dis- 


tribution of releases and articles 
planned to create interest and 
support of a particular object, 
institution, or program. Most 
church bodies have publicity de- 
partments. 

QUESTIONNAIRE—a set of questions 
asked of individuals or groups to 
secure survey of attitudes, opin- 
ions, activities, desires, intentions. 
Some local churches are making 
good use of questionnaires in re- 
lation to new members. 

QUOTE—quotation, as from a sermon. 

RELEASE—instruction at the head of 
copy giving time and date to print - 
material. Often used to describe 
a news item sent to the news- 
papers or religious journals. 

REPRINT—another printing of a leaflet, 
pamphlet, book, et cetera. Usually 
type is held for a period of time. 
Additions or deletions may be 
made before reprinting. 

RETOUCH—improvement at certain 
points of the photographs for 
half-tone cuts. 

REVERSE—to print so that light type 
will show through on a dark 
background. This is used with cuts 
in order to get additional color 
effects. 

ROTARY PRESS—fast printing process 
using press which prints from 
curved stereotypes bolted to a 
cylinder. 
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RUSH—in the religious field usually 


Explanation of terms 


used by correspondent or editor 


to speed up copy in the mails. On 
the envelope are placed the words 
NEWS—RUSH. 

SACRED Cow—slang for material of 
special interest to the publisher 
of a paper or magazine which 
must be published. Religion, as 
well as the press, has its sacred 
cows. 

SAMPLE—a representative portion of 
the total population. Used in 
making surveys and taking polls. 

SEE copy—reference to manuscript 
for verification. 

SELF-COVER—booklet without protec- 
tive cover or wrapper. 

SELF-MAILER—folder prepared for 
mailing with an envelope. 

SLICK—magazine printed on coated, 
smooth paper. 

SPOT NEWS—new, unexpected, 
portant items for the press. 

SPREAD—an ad, related group of 
photographs and copy, occupying 
two facing pages. Usually printed 
on one plate. 

squins—brief news item. 

STANDING ADS—ads, and also tables 
and charts, kept in type so as to 
be used repeatedly. 

STUFFER—Ssmall printed piece for in- 
sertion into envelopes, packages, 
boxes, along with other regular 
material. A splendid tie-in for a 
campaign like One Great Hour of 
Sharing on world relief. 

SURPRINT—superimposing type upon 
an illustration or a block of 
colored space. 

SURVEY—an analysis of opinion among 
special groups, institutions, 
churches, young people, et cetera. 


im- 


SYNDICATE—an association or com- 
pany which buys and sells news 
stories, feature articles, and other 
material. 

TABLOID—newspaper slightly more 
than half the size of a regular 
newspaper, usually with five col- 

- umns to the page and featuring 
pictures. 

TELEPHOTO—photographs transmitted 
by wire. They are also sent by 
radio and television. 

TEXT—the written copy of a printed 
page. 

TIE IN—bringing the promotional 
activities together into an ad or 
project. Businessmen sometimes 
are willing to include the Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving messages 
in their regular ads. 

TIPp—information given which leads to 
a news story. The pastor may 
give a reporter a tip regarding a 
prominent religious leader who 
is coming to town. 

TRIM—to shorten an article so that it 
will fit into the available space. 

U. AND L. C.—upper and lower case. 

WASH DRAWING—water-color or India- 
ink brush drawing which requires 
half-tone reproduction. 

WATERMARK—trade-mark identification 
left in texture of paper; can be 
read when held to the light. 

WwoopcuTs—printing blocks carved by 
hand out of wood. 

WORKING DRAWINGS—final drawings 
for printing. Developed from 
original sketch showing how art 
work would appear. 

ZERO HouR—the very last minute for 
receiving copy before a newspaper 
or religious journal goes to press. 
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Department of Stewardship, 109 

Disciples of Christ, 200 

Display of type faces, 124~-26 

Distribution centers for films, 199 

Douglass, Truman, 195 

Drawings, 94, 186 

Dummy layout, 186 

Duplicating, hints to, 186-88 

Duplicating machine, 73, 74, 185-89 

Duplicating paper, 187 


Easter, 94, 98, 166, 167, 216 
Easter letter, 166 

Editorials, 104 

Editors, 183-84 
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Effective church notices, 79-86 

Effective public relations programs, 
23-30 

Elderly church members, 41 

Electra type, 123 

Elzevir type, 123 

Emmanuel Baptist Church, 167 

Emotionalism, use of, 121 

Empty pews, remedy for, 25 

Encouragement, letters of, 171 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 192 

Enlargement program, 61 

Enlistment Sunday, 112, 115 

Epistles of Paul, 162 

Equipment for news releases, 175 

Eternal Light, The, 203, 210 

Evaluating radio programs, 205-6 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, 200 

Evangelical Press, 200 

Evangelism, 49, 105, 109, 111, 142, 
212 

Evangelist Advance, 75 

Evangelistic Hour, 203 

Every-member financial enlistments, 
48, 109-10 

Exaggeration, danger of, 140, 164 

Exhibit case, use of, 93 

Exhibitionism, 36 

Exhibits, 27, 87, 93-99, 108 

Explanation of public relations terms, 
265-70 

Extra services, 58-59 


Fairfield type, 123 

Faith, 35, 36, 89, 181 

Faith in Our Time, 210 

“Families Who Pray Together Stay To- 
gether,” 210 

Family decisions, 138 

Family Films, 193 

Family Night program, 26 

Family wash, 39-40 

Favorable reception, 38 

Favoritism, 142 

Federal Communications Commission, 
214 

Fellowship, 159, 160 

Ferguson, A. B., 195 

File of weekly calendars, 118 

Film publishers, 193 

Film strips, 74, 88, 108, 114 


Films, 108 

Financial canvass, 112—13 
Financial support, 133 

Fire insurance, in budget, 113 
First-class postage, 170 

Flash type, 125 

Floodlights, use of, 47, 92, 95, 96 
Flowers, 40 

Flyers, 27, 69, 83 
Follow-through, 115 
Forgiveness, 35, 89, 245 

Forms of address, 169-70 
Forums, 27, 82, 104, 106, 160 
Foundation Films, 193 

Fourth of July celebration, 147 
Fourth-class mail, 171 

Franklin Gothic type, 123 
Fraternal orders, 160 


. Freedom, 162 


Freedom of speech, 133 
Friendly church, meaning of, 54 
Friendly Visitation, 75 
Friendship, 144 

Front-page news, 103, 245 
Fuller, Lee M., 181 

Futura type, 123 

Future leaders, 152 

Future of religious radio, 212 


Games, 157 

Garamond type, 123 

Gems for Thought, 210 

General public, 25, 31, 33 

General public relations channels, 249— 
50 

Gloria type, 125 

Glory of God, 38 

Glossy prints, 91, 101 

Goals for the year, 61 

God, 24, 35, 92, 116, 130, 133, 165, 
243 

Golden Rule, 171 

Good-neighborliness, 25 

Good News, 27, 81, 86, 213 

Good Samaritan, 36 

Goodman, Wesley, 208 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
83 

Gospel in printed form, 173 

Gospel message, 245-47 

Gospel Trumpet Company, 199 


Gossips, 39, 138 

Gould, Jack, 214 

Government officials, letters to, 168- 
69 

Gramstorff Brothers, Inc., 194 

Granjon type, 123 

Grayda type, 125 

Great Commission, 28, 29 

Great Physician, 139 

Greatest Story Ever Told, 83, 211 

Griswold, Clayton, 215 

Guest speakers, 177 


‘Habits, 135 

Handiwork of God, 40 

“Handouts,” 177 

Highway signs, 28 

Historical material, 117-18 

Historical records, 91 

Holand, Robert C., 181 

Hollywood, 191-92, 199 

Holy Spirit, 89, 134 

Home department, 120 

Honesty, 139-40 

Hooper rating, 25—26 

Hope of the world, 247 

House of the Lord, 54 

Human problems, 108 

Human-interest material, 89, 103, 108, 
120, [21,, 182, 220 

Humanizing the budget, 108 

Hymnbooks, 42, 57, 189 

Hymns, 193 


Ideal News type, 123 

Illuminated crosses, 92 

Illustrated articles, 233 

Illustrated talks, 150 

Illustrations, use of, 90, 94, 120, 139 
Ince, Richard W., 181 

Independence Day, 239 

Indianapolis News stylebook, 178 
Indifference, 23 

Indoor decorations, 97 

Information card, 111, 115 

Inman, Elinor, 217 

Inner circle, 29 

Institutional ads, 82 

Insurance, in budget, 113 

Integral part of church, 60 
Interdenominational programs, 33, 75 
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Interfaith co-operation, 77, 156 

Internal quarrels, 131 

International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, 198 

International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 198 fn 

International peace, 111 

International Visual Education Service, 
194 

Introduction, letters of, 164 

Investigations, 145 

Invitations, 163 

Tron Curtain, 24 


Janitor and supplies, 113 
Janson type, 123 

Jewish songs and music, 203 
Jews, 156, 246 

Joint meetings, 155 

Judd, Walter H., 181 

Junior choir, 64 

Junior church, 64 


Kabel Black type, 125 

Kabel type, 123 

Karnak type, 125 

Kaser, Harold W., 164 

Kaufmann Script, 125 

Keister Company, 83 

Kennerly type, 124 

Key people, 151-52 

Key points, in sermon, 51 

Kindergarten department, 120 

Kingdom of God, 28, 70, 81, 105-6, 
109, 111, 137, 239, 240, 246 

Kingsley, J. Donald, 177 

Know-how of public relations, 108 

Kodachrome presentation, 26, 191 

Kraft TV Theatre, 215 


Larry, Letter to, 172 

Last Judgment, 35 

Last Supper, 88 

Lay leadership of the church, 110, 152, 
191 

Laymen’s Sunday, 181 

Layout, 94, 186, 188 

Lead, the, 175 

Leadership, 132, 244 

Leaflets, 27, 89, 90, 111, 114 


Lecture series, 104, 106 
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Leg work, 72 

Legend type, 125 

Lettering, use of, 96 

Letters, 112, 119, 153, 162-72 
Letters to the Editor, 27, 166, 168 
Life, 87 

Light of hope, 38 

Lighting effects, 47, 94 

Line drawings, 121 

Local church expenses, 113 
Local editors, 159 

Local papers, 144, 148, 160 
Local radio stations, 206 
Look, 87 

Loud-speakers, use of, 100 
Love, 89, 160, 245 

Love of beauty, 40 

Love of God, 132 

Lucian type, 125 

Lutheran Book Concern, 199 
Lutheran Hour, The, 203, 210 
Lydian type, 126 


McDonald, James G., 181 

Magazine and leaflet rack, 69 

Magazines, 27, 148 

Maier, Walter A., 210 

Mailing lists, 75 

Man of God, 134, 147 

Manuscripts, 221, 234-35 

Maps, 97 

March of Time, 192 

Marion Daily Republican, 182 

Marriage, 41, 137 

Mass circulation magazines, 105 

Mass communications, 28, 36, 76, 79, 
103, 107, 116, 140, 148-49, 212, 
238, 247 

Master list of names, 115 

Masterpieces of Christian art, 92 

Mature religion, 247 

Memorials, 74 

Message of Israel, 203 

Methodist Church, 210 

Metrothin type, 124 

M-G-M, 192 

Midweek forum, 100 

Mimeograph material, 89, 114, 119, 
126, 148, 188 

Mimeograph speeches, 104 

Ministerial associations, 144 


Min’ try of healing, 139 

Missionary budget, 108 

Missionary Education Movement, 198 

Missionary enterprise, 109, 246 

Missionary exhibits, 97 

Missionary magazines, 94 

Missionary meetings, 104 

Missionary programs, 27, 70 

Missionary society, 102 

Missionary speakers, 38 

Missionary stations, 189 

Monday Morning magazine, 118 fn, 
164 fn 

Motion-picture studios, list of, 258— 
59 

Movie trailers, 27 

Movies, 74, 88, 106, 114, 198 

Multiple indoor bulletin boards, 49 

Music, 55, 113 

Music guide, 189 

Musical programs, 27 


National campaigns, 33, 105 

National Council of Christians and 
Jews, 150, 156, 198 

National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of Amer- 
ica, 75, 150, 198, 205 

National Radio Pulpit, 203 

National religious conventions, 95 

National Studios, Inc., 194 

National Vespers, 210 

Neat interiors, 42 

Neon lights, use of, 47 

New England meetinghouses, 40 

New Testament, 36, 56, 162, 194 

New York Herald Tribune, 180 

New York Times, 214, 233 

News pictures, 90 

News releases, 173-84, 232 . 

News story, 90, 101, 104, 127, 175 

Newsletters, circulation of, 75 

Newspaper advertising, 81, 84, 105 

Newspaper coverage, 87 

Newspaper experience, 106 

Newspaper time schedule, 177 

Newspaper writing, 173 

Newspapers, 27, 51, 90-91, 101, 104, 
119 

Newsworthy material, 173 

Nursery department, 120 


Office secretary, in budget, 113 

Official boards, 118 

Official minutes, 118 

Old Fashioned Revival Hour, 203 

Old Style type, 124 

One Great Hour of Sharing, 48, 82, 
83, 105, 150, 210 

Operation Good Samaritan, 105 

Opportunity, 132, 135, 143, 160, 213 

Order of service, 79, 187 

Ordination anniversaries, 102 

Organized classes, 154 

Otterbein Press, 199 

Outdoor bulletins, 27, 83 

Out-of-town members, contacting of, 
127, 180, 189 

Over-all planning conference, 155 


Pageants, 106 

Pamphlets, 69 

Panel discussions, 104, 160 

Parents, relationships, 62 

Park Avenue type, 126 

Parker, Everett C., 207, 210 

Parsonage, appearance of, 39 

Pastor, public relations for, 129-46; 
how he can multiply influence and 
message, 146-53; home of, 38; sal- 
ary of, 113 

Pastoral calling, 130 

Paul; 59, 65, 162, 171, 173 

Penny postcard, use of, 27, 162, 170 

Pension premium, in budget, 113 

Perry Pictures Company, 194 

-Phillips, Charles F., 222-23 

Photographer, use of, 72, 174 

Photographic inserts, 187 

Photographs, 88, 89-91, 95, 102, 108, 
117, 242 

Pictorial displays, 117 

Picture material, 102 

Picture record, 91 

Pictures, 27, 87-92, 97, 102, 104, 121, 
150 

Pilgrim Press, 199 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 88 

Plaques, 103 

Plays, 104, 106 

Pledge cards, 114, 115 

Pledges to the church, 110, 111, 112 

Pointers on exhibits, 96-97 
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Pope Pius XII, 170 

Portrait pictures, 90-91 

Postage, 170 

Postcards, 27, 162, 170 

Poster Bodoni type, 122 

Posters, 28, 46, 48, 83, 87, 93, 94, 95, 
112,114 

Practical nurse, 65 

Prayer: 55,°99;-1117°132, 13%) 245 

Prayer books, 42, 57 

Preaching, 27, 130-31 

Preaching values, 92 

Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 200 

Press, 103, 106, 107, 112, 128 

Press cards, 106 

Press clipping bureaus, list of, 252 

Press conferences, 242 

Press representatives, 105 

Primary department, 120 

Printed materials, use of, 147-48 

Printed reports, 117-18, 121-28 

Printing and postage, in budget, 113 

Problems, of pastor, 131-32 

Professionally trained teachers, use of, 
62 

Program topics, 104 

Programs which build prestige, 53-59 

Prominent national speakers, use of, 
102 

Promotion, 103, 107-16, 140 


Promotion Day, 98 


Promotional material, 70, 101-3, 105, 
AZ 

Proofreader’s marks, 236—37 

Propaganda, 24, 31, 140 

Property improvement, in budget, 113 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 200 

Protestant Film Commission, 192, 194— 
95 

Protestant Radio Commission, 207-11, 
214, 217 

Protestant Reformation, 162 

Protestantism, 143, 150, 156, 246 

Psychiatric field, 139 

Psychiatrist, 139 

P. T. Barnum type, 126 

Public officials, forms of address for, 
169 

Public opinion, 129, 149-50, 180 

Public prayer, 56-57 
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Public relations directors, 72 

Public relations facilities, 69-77 

Public relations tools, 72-73, 79 

Public schools, 158—59 

Public servant, pastor as, 146, 163 

Publicity, 32, 109, 113, 114, 184, 238- 
40, 243 

Publicity chairman, 238-44 

Publishers of religious books, list of, 
259-63 

Pulpit, The, 215 

Pulpit flowers, in budget, 113 

Pulpit notices, 80-81 

Pulpit supplies, in budget, 113 


Quotations, 139 


Radio, 26, 27, 47, 69, 76, 103, 104, 
107, 108, 148-49, 202-12 

Radio Bible Class, 203 

Radio expediters, 105 

Radio networks and stations, list of, 
253-54 

Radio recordings, 27 

Radio spot announcements, 84 

Radio transcriptions, 105 

Radio workshops, 207 

Raising the budget, 108 

Rank, J. Arthur, 192 

Readability, of reports, 126 

Recommendations, 145, 164 

Recreation room, for servicemen, 153 

Red Cross, 157 

Reference lists, 249-64 

Reformed Church, 200 

Registration cards, 71 

Rejection slips, 230 

Religion, 24, 48, 56, 140, 245 

Religion in American Life, 47, 77, 110, 
142; 150;/241 

Religion in the News, 210 

Religious action, 245 

Religious books, 94 

Religious broadcasting, 202—12 

Religious convictions, 133 

Religious education, 49, 68 

Religious Film Association, 199 

Religious forces, 245—46 

Religious journals, 69, 128, 148, 220— 
67; list of, 224-29 


Religious pictures, 
194 

Religious reporting, 182 

Repetition, 84, 85-86 

Reporters,-51, 72, 183, 242—43 

Reserve fund, in budget, 113 

Revival Time, 203 

Roadside bulletin boards, 47 

Rockwell type, 124 

Roman Catholic Church, 82, 156, 246 

Rounds, Harry, 181 

Roundup story, 104 

Rummage sales, 106 

Rural churches, 173 


where to. secure,, 


Sacred Heart Program, 203 

Sacrifice, 133 

Saint Francis of Assisi, 35 

Salt Lake City Tabernacle, 203 

Salzberg, Herbert, 218 

Samples of church letters, 166-68 

Salutations, 169-70 

Salvation, 32, 34, 36, 100, 141, 247 

Saturday church page, 82 

Schedules of activities, 189 

School of Missions, 97, 101, 113 

Schools, 137, 147 

Science, 133, 140, 144 

Scotch type, 124 

Scrapbooks, 117 

Scripture reading, 56 

Second Coming, 130-31 

Second-class mail, 171 

Sectarian doctrines, 158 

Secularism, 107, 147 

Select list of newspapers, 250 

Self-criticism, 134 

Self-indulgence, 134 

Selling religion, 35 

Sensational topics, 101,159 

Separation of Church and State, 152, 
158, 168 

Sermon as news, 50 

Sermon digests, 180 

Sermon on the Mount, 28 

Sermon reports, 51-52, 177, 180 

Sermons, 27, 42, 45, 49-51, 92, 103, 
134, 173, 180, 202, 208, 212 

Service, 36, 109; 111,/113;,120;0 1438 
189 

Service agencies, 121 


Service clubs, 147, 157 

Servicemen, 152-53, 171 

Showcase, use of, 93-94 

Showmanship in religion, 100 

Silent film, use of, 192 

Simultaneous community canvass, 112 

Sincerity, 31, 140, 184 

Skits, 127 

Slides, use of, 191 

Slogans, 85, 210 

Smith, Alexander, 181 

Snyder, Ross, 207 

Social issues, 50 

Social justice, 246 

Social service, 26 

Solid type, 126 

Sound film, use of, 192 

Source material, 231 

Sources for religious films and slides, 
259 

Southern Baptists, 210 

Spacing, in news releases, 176 

Speakers, 100, 101-2 

Special campaigns, 27 

Special events, 27, 100-6 

Special speakers, 101 

Spellman, Cardinal, 170 

Spiritual guide, 146 

Spiritual horizons, 110 

Spiritual implications, 59 

Spiritual power, 134 

Spiritual struggles, 136 

Sponsoring organizations, 145 

Spot news, 241 

Spot news picture, 91 

Spotlights, use of, 95 

Stained-glass windows, 87, 92 

State and national facilities, 74 

Stationery and printing, in budget, 113 

Stencil guides, 96 

Stencils, 186 

Stewardship, 49, 58, 75, 108, 109, 110, 
Pitt 16,233, 246 

Stickers, use of, 28, 83 

Stop-press news, 180 

Stroup, Herbert H., 215 

Studio One, 215 

Study groups, 88 

Stymie type, 124 

Summer assemblies, 96, 113 

Sunday bulletin, 40, 53, 186 
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Sunday editions, 179 

Sunday school, 119, 120, 154, 211 
Sunday-school lessons, 88 
Surveys, 25, 71, 182 

SVE, 193 

Symbolism, 38, 41 

Sympathy, letters of, 171 
Synagogues, 46, 92 


Talebearing, 138-39 

Tape recording machine, use of, 90 

Taylor, Myron C., 181 

Teacher’s opportunity, 62-63 

Teaching manuals, 189 

Teamwork, 154 

Telephone, use of, 28, 91, 113, 150, 
174 

Pelevision, «2 7,747,694; 73as.0).0, ass 
107, 148, 213-19 

Tempo heavy type, 126 

Temporary committees, 120 

Textual material, 193 

Thanks, letters of, 164 

Thanksgiving, 98 

Theological interpretations, 23 

Theological views, 144, 155, 159, 239 

Third-class mail, 171 

Thought for the month, 168 

Tie-in principle, 109-10 

Time schedule for newspapers, 177 

Timeliness, 103 

Times New Roman type, 124 

Timing, 39—40, 66 

Tithing, 111 

Trafton Script type, 126 

Training for church membership, 66— 
67 

Transcriptions, use of, 192 

Travel, importance of, 150 

Travelogue stories, 150 

Treasury of the Christian Faith, 208 fn 

Trouble, 131, 136, 145 

True religion, 30, 92, 143, 144 

Truth, 162, 184 

TV films, 83 

TV networks and stations, 254-56 

Type faces and sizes, 122-26 

Types of news releases, 182 

Typewriter, 73, 74, 174, 186 

Typewriter type, 124 

Typo Script type, 126 
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United Christian Youth Movement, 
105 

United Church Canvass, 47, 77, 83, 
110, 112 

United Jewish Appeal, 82 

United Lutheran Church, 201 

United Nations programs, 204, 212 

United Presbyterian Church, 201 

United Stewardship Council, 198 

United world, 193 

Unselfish service, 143 

Ushering, 54-55 

Ushers, 43, 54-55 


Index 


Vacation Bible school, 118, 193 

Values of true religion, 141 

Vatican, 181 

Ventilation, 42—43 

Visitation committee, 112 

Visual-aid equipment, 102, 192, 198 

Visual Education Fellowship, 198 

Visual material, 94, 114 

Vogue type, 124 

Voice, pastor’s use of, 58, 72, 131 

Voice of the Church, 26, 27, 32, 34, 
AS OOM Peon POOL LOS, has dea 
128, 140, 147, 183, 186, 208, 211, 
217, 244 

Voice of Prophecy, 203 

Volunteer choir, 55 


Watchman-Examiner, 224 
We Would Be Building, 195-96 
Weddings, 41 


Weekly papers, 180 
Weiss Bold type, 126 
Weiss type, 124 


-West Coast, churches of, 41 


Whisper of the Church, 115 

Who’s Who list, 179 

Wilde Company, 194 

Williams, Charles R., 178 

Window displays, 27, 95 

Winning friends, 154, 161 

Wire services, 179 

Word of mouth, 27 

Words of comfort, 164 

World Council of Churches, 75 
World evangelism, 49 

World missions, 32, 49, 94, 113, 114 
World peace, 26, 156, 181, 245, 246 
World relief needs, 88, 109 

Worship, 89; a creative experience, 56 
Worship centers, 87 

Writing letters, 162-72 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 98, 214 
Young American Film Commission, 
192 
Young Married Couples department, 
120 

Young people, 39, 90, 114, 133, 151, 
158 

Your Chapel of the Air, 203 

Your Worship Hour, 203 

Youth activities, 118 

Youth department, 120 

Youth programs, 26, 113, 155 

Youth rallies, 104, 106 
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